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* HE Ladies, to whom I lately ad- 
f- — .- 4 ..... - W --- drefled ſome thoughts upon the choice. 
nw 1] of a huſband, I ſhall to-day conſider 
| as married: and as I am very far from think- 
ing that they may now fit down in negligent 
| ſecurity, and remit at once their aſſi duity and 


circumſpection, I ſhall warn them of ſor? 
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opinions of which this conduct is the conſe- 


quence, detect ſome errors by which the gene- 
ral intention of good nature may be diſappoint- 


ed, and endeavour to put them upon their guard 


againſt ſome Pp openſities by which it may be 
oy erb orne. 


It is now nete llary 15 remind PTY that the 
Pale? n which is ſuppoied to animate the lover, 
ihe paſion which is repre! ſented by flames aud 
darts, Whigs fells the boſom with perpetual 


rapture, and nenher changes its object nor 


leles its ardour,. exiils on aly in N aud ro- 


10 ce. 


The real paſſion which wit and folly hav 


thus concurred to dilgulſe, is ſubject to diſguſt 


and ſatiety, is excited by novelty, and fre- 


quent!) extingnit), cd by poſſeſlion. 


It is alto equaily true, that a refined and 
abſtracted {ricnc ſhip between perſons of differ- 


ent ſexes, an union of touls to which the cor- 


poral paſſion is merely accidental, is only to 


He found in the writings of thoſe enthuſiaſts, 


Who haze addr-ficd- the world from a cave or 


a college, and perhaps denied the force of de- 


fires which they could not ſubdue; or in the 


proſeſſions of infidious hypocrites, who have 
endeavoured thus to gain a confidence, which 
they intend only to abuſe, But there is an 
elleem which is meliorated by love. and a love 
that is elevated by eſteem; a kind of mixed 


* 
- 
i= 
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| aff:Qion, peculiar to mankind as beings com- 
| pound? ed of infiint and reaſon, or, 17 other 


words, of body and mind. This is that ſp2- 
cies of atſ2Cion, upen which the ſupreme or 


peculiar happineſs of marriage depends, and 
vaich 1 fearce be preſerved without a con- 
Bait attention and perpetual efforts. 


As l. without elteem is volatile and capri- 


cicus; cleem without love is langui and cold. 


1 am afraid, that many men, whole wives have 
poſſeſſed their eſteem, Fave yet Javithed their 


fortune and their fondnz!s upon a miſtreſs; 
and that the love cf others, however arden t. 


has been quickly alice nated, becauſe i it was not 


: — and ſupported by eſteem. 


Though good: nature does indeed participate 5 


"the pains and Lie pleaſures of others, and may, 
therefore, be conlidred as a conſtant and for- 
eible motive to communicate happineſs and al - 
leviate miſery; yet it is at beſt but the imper- 


fect excellence of imperic& beings, whoſe im- 


_ mediate pratifications are often ſeifth, and 
ſuch as folly or vice render incompatible with _ 
_ the true happineſs of the individual, and of 
each other, 


As there is not, perhaps upon earth an, 


couple, whoſe natural diſpoſnions and relifh of 
life are ſo per le ctiy limilar, as that their wills 
conltantly coincide; ſo it muſt ſer: ciimes 1: ap = 


pen, that the immediate pleature of indy! org 
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| oppoſite inclinations, will be greater than a 
participation of that ple aſure, which would 
ariſe to the other if this indulgence ſhould be 
forborne: but as to ſorbear this indulgence 

| can Ne ver ſail to concitiate eſteem, it ſhould 
_- always be con ſidered as a means of happineſs, 
and rather as an advantage than a loſs; eſpe- 


cially if it be true, that the indulgence itſeif, 


in theſe circuraltaaces, never ves the 1 
ſure that it promiſes. 


Lady Charlotte Sprightly, the a. of a 18 


young Biroaet, was drcfling for an aſſembly 8 
a ſew nights ago, when Sir Harry came in. 


« My dear Charlotte,” ſays he, I am ſorry 
that you are going cut to-night; for my 


ccouſin George is juſt arrived from the Eaſt- 


Indies: I have invited him to ſup; and as 


_ * he has never {zen you, I promiſed him your 


company.“ * Nay, dear Sir Harry,” replied 
* the lady, do nat atk me to {tay at home to- 


night; you know I am fond of dancing, and 
3 Now my ſancy 15 ſet upon going, 1 am ſure 


« yon will nct diſappoint me.“ Sir Harry, 


who was truly good - natured, would not urge 


her to ſtay; for to lay with apparent reluc- 
tance, would not have gratified his with. She 
perceived that be was ſecretly diſpleaſed ; how- 
ever, away ſhe went. But as ſhe had not leſs 


 good-nature than Sir Harry, the ſuffered ſo 
much pain by reflecting on the pain ſhe had 
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given him, that ſhe often wiſked herſeif at 
home. Thus the offend2d the delicacy of his 


allection, by preferring a dance to the quiet 


of his mind ; and {oricited part of the elteem, 
which was due to that very good. nature by 
which the loſt the enjoyment of the night. 
In this inftance, the pain inflicted upon the 


huſband, was accidental to the Private gratifh» 
cation propoled by the wiſe, But there is a 


pallion very different both irom malice and 
rage, to lhe gratiiication of wiich the pain of 
another is ſometimes eſleutially neccflur y. This 


paſſion, which, though its effects are often di- 


rectly oppolite to: good - nature, 1s yet perhaps 


predonmii:ant in every breait, and . at 


wliatever riſque, is Vanity. 

To a gretification to rnit at the expence 
of recipr meal eſteem, che wife is certainly un- 
der much ſtronger temptations than the huſ- 
band; and I warn the ladies againſt it, not 


oniy with more zea!, but with greater hope of : 
ſucceſs ; becauſe thoſe only who have ſuperior 
natural abilities, or have received uncommon 
h advantages from education, have it in their . 


power. | 

 Ynccef: Fully 10 ra! 1 a ak confers no ho- | 
nour upon a huſband; the attempt is regarded 
rather as an inſult than a conteſt ; it is exult- 
ing in a a maſculine ſtrength to which ſue makes. 
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no pretenſions, and brandiſhing weapons ſhe 
a is not ſuppoſed to have ſkill to wield. | 


For the lame reaſons, to confute or to ridi- ; 


culc a huſband with an apparent ſuperiority of 
| knowledge or of wit, afords all the parade of 
triumph to a wife; it is to be ſtrong where 
| weakieſs is no reproach, and to conquer When 
it would not have been diſhonourable to fly. 
But theſe circumſtances which increaſe the 
force of the temptation, will be found to 
afford proportionate motives to reſiſt it: what- _ 
ever adds to the glory of the victor, adds e- 
qually to the diſhonour of the vanquiſhed ; 
and that which can cxalt a wife only by de- 
grading a huſband, will appear upon the whole 
not to be worth the acquiſition, even though 5 
it could be made without changing fondneſs 
io reſentment, or provoking to jealouſy by an 
implication of contempt. If the ladies do not 
_ perceive the force of this argument, I carneſt- 
ly requeſt that they would for once truſt im- 
plicitely to my judgment; a requeſt which, 
however extraordinary, is not unreaſonable; 
becauſe in this inſtance the very vanity which 


hides truth from them, wal neceflarily diſco- 
ver it to me. | 


But if good- nature is ; fallciently vigorous to 


iecure the eſteem of reaſon, it may yet be too 
negligent to gratify the delicacy of love: it 
mull ann not only be Ready, but watch: = 


1 
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ful and aſſiduous; beauty mud ſuT-r no di- 


minuution by inelegance, but every charm muſt 
contribute to keep the heart waich it contri- 
| butcd to vin; whatever would have been con- 

cealed as a defect from the lover, muſt with 
pet greater diligence be concealed from the 
huſband. The molt intimate and tender fa- 
miliarity cannot ſurely be ſuppoſed to exclude 
decorum; and there is a deiicacy in every 
mind which is diiguſted at the breach of it, 
though every mind is not ſufficiently attentive 


80 45066 giving an otence which it has often | 
received. | 


1 thall 8 chis paper, as 1 did my laſt E | 


on the ſame ſubject, with a general remark : 


As they who poticis lets than they WY 


cannot be happy, to expatiate in chimerical 
_ proſpeas of felicity is to inſure the anguiſh of 


Sa and to loſe the power of en- 


joy ing w hate ver may be poſſeſſed. Let not 
youth, therefore, imagine, that wich all the 


advantages of nature and education, marriage 


will be a conſtant reciprocation of delight, o- 
ver which externals will bave little influence, 
and which time will rather change than de- 


ſtroy. There is no perpetual {ource of delight 


but Hope: ſo impertect is the utmoſt tempo- 
ral happinse is, that to poſſeſs it all, is to loſe it. 
We enjoy that which is before us; but when 
nothing more is . e, All that i is attained | s 


- — „ _ 


2 
infipid. Such is the condition of this. life :; 
put let us not ther:ſore, thick it of no value; 
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ſor 19 be placed in this li le, is to be a candi- 


date for : a better. | 


— — — — _ W 


Nun. 2 Toeſdv, March 13+ 1753: 


5 b 1 r m lle wit, 

Q uod urlore, laquantut, u 14 tum feræ, | | 
Fictis jocari nos meomniner.l „%%% . 
J.ct thoſe whom foliy promp's to ſneer, | 
Fe told we tport with dle here; | 
Be told, that brutes eim moral- teach, 
And trees like f undell caſuiſts preach. 


F"HOUCH it be generally allowed, that ca 


= communicate happineſs is the characerit- 
tic of virtue, yet this happineſs is ſeldom con- 
ſidered as extending beyond our own ſpecies ; 


7 


ſacrificing the life of an animal to the pleaſure 
5 of hitting a mark. It is, however, certain, 


that by this act more happineſs is deſtroyed 


than produced; except it be ſuppoſed, that 
happineſs ſhould be eſtimated, not in propor- 
tion to its degree only, but to the rank of the 
being by whom it is enjoyed: but this is 2 


ſuppoſition, winch perhaps cannot eaſily be 


ſupported. Reaſon, ſrom which alone man 
<erives his loperiority, thould, in the preſent. 


7 bed 
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queſtion, be conſidered only as Senſibility : a 
blow produces more pain to a man than to a 


brute ; becauſe to a mai It is aggravated by a 
ſenſe of indignity, and is felt as oſten as it is 


remembered ʒ in the br ute it produces only 


corporal pain, which in a thort time ceaics for 


ever. But it may be juſtly aſſerted, that the 


ſame degree of puin in both ſubjeds, is in the 
ſame degree an evil; and that it cannot be 
| wantonly inflited, without equal violation of 


right. Neither does it follow from the con- 


trary doſitions, that man ſhould -bllain from 

animal fcod; ſor by him that kills merely to 
| cat, liſe is ſacrificed only to lite; and if man 
had lived upon fruits and kerbs, the greater 
part of thoſe animals which die to ſurniſli his 


table, would never have lived, inſtead of in- 


| crealing the breed as a pledge of plenty, he 
would have been N to dener them to. 
_ prevent a famine. 


There is great difference bets een willing ſor 


food, and for ſport. To take pleaſure in that 
by which pain is inflicted, if it is not vicious, 


is dangerous; and every praftice which, it 
not criminal in itſelf, yet wears out the ſym- 
pathizing ſenſibility of a tender mind, mutt 


render human nature proportionably leſs fit 


for ſociety, In iy purſuit of this train of 


thought, I conſidered the inequality with which 
| happineſs appears to be diſtributed among the 
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brute- creation, as different animals are ina 
different degree exputed tothe capricious cruel. 
ty of mankind; and in the ſervor of my ima- 
gination, I began to think it poſſible that they _ 
might participate in a ſuture retribution; e- 
ſpecially as mere matter aud motion approach 
no nearer to ſenſibility, than to thougat: and 
he, wao will not veuture to deny that brutes 
have ſcuſibility, ſhould not haſtiiy pronounce, 
that they have only a material exiſtence While 
my mind was thus buſicd, the evening ſtole 
imperecptibly away; and at length morning 
ſucceeded to midnight: my attention was re⸗ 
mitted by d des zres tn and 1 lell . in my 
. e : 
Tough the 1 of memory Pe” judg- 


ment were now at an end, yet fancy was ſtill 


| buſy ; by this roving wanton I was conducted 
through a dark avcnue, which, aſter many 
windings, terminated. in A place which ſhe 
told me was the elytium 0: birds and beaits.._ 
Here 1 beneld a great variety of animals, 
whom 1 perceived to be endowed with rezion 
and ſpecch: this prodigy, however, did ot 
raiſe alten ilament, but curicſuy I was im- 
patieut to learn what ere the topics f diſ- 
Cd urſe in luch au aemb⁰IY; and hope to gain 
2 valuab'e addition to my remarks upon res 
man life. Lor this pus poſe 1 approached a 
orie and an Aſs, who ſcemed to be engaged 
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in ſe: ious converſation ; but I rected with 
great caution and humility : for I now conſi- 
dered them as in a ſtate ſuperior to mor- 
tality; and I feared to incur the contempt 


and indignation which n naturally riſe at the 


fight of a tyrant who is diveſted of his power. 
my caution was, however, unneceſſary, for 
they ſeemed wholly to diſregard me, and by 
| degrees I came near enough to overhear them. 


« It I had pzriſhed,” 224 the Aſs, when I 


„ was ditmiſſed tron the earth, 1 think * 


ſhould have been a loſer by my exittence ; 


for during my whole life, there was ſcarce 
an interval of an hour, in which I did not 
«© ſuffer the accumulated miſery of blows, hun- 


c ger, and tatigue. When I was a colt, I was 


© {tvlen by a Gypſie, who placed two children 
© upon my back in a pair of pauniers, before 


© I had pertectiy acquired the habit of carry- 
ing my own weight wita ſteadineſs and dex- 


©* terity. By hard fare and ill treatment. I | 


quickly became blind; and when che tamily, 
to which I belonged, went into their winter 
« quarters at Norwood, I was ſtaked as a bet. 
« againſt a couple of geeſe, which had been 


found by a tellow who came by, driving be- 


«© fore him two of my brethren, whom he had 


_ © overloaded with bags of ſand; a halſpenny g 


© was thrown up; _ to the inexpreſlible in- 


ccreaſe of my calamity, the dealer in ſand 
© was the Winner. 
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When I came to town I was harneſſed with 
= © my two wretched aſſociates to a cart, in 
which my new maſter had piled up his com- 
© modity till it would hold no more. The load 
Vas fo diſproportionate to our ſtren gth, that 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty and labour 
= « dragged very ſlowly over the ragged pave- 
ment of the ſtreets, in which every ſtone was 

| « an almoſt inſuperable obſtacle to our pro- 
greſo. One morning very early, as we were 
© toiling vp Snowhill with repeated efforts of 
e ſtrength, that was ſtimulated, even to agony, 
C by the inceſſant flrokes of a whip, which had 

gs already laid our loins bare even to the bone; 
git happened, that being placed in the ſhaſts, 
and the weight preſſing hard upon me, I fell. 
down. Our driver regarded my misfortune, 
not with pity but rage: and the moment he 
© turned about, he threw a ſtick with ſuch vio- _ 
© lence at my head, that it forced out my eye, 
© and paſſed through the ſocket into the brain, 

I was inſtantly diſmiſſed from that miſery, 

© the compariſon of which with my preſent 
© ſtate conſtitutes great part of its felicity. But 
© you, ſurely, if I may judge by your ſtature 
and the elegance of your make, was among 
the favoui ites of mankind ; you was placed in 
a higher and a happier (tation ; you was not 
« the ſlave of indigence, but the pride ot great- 
* neſs; your labour was ſport, and your re- 
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© ward was n, eaſe, _— and attend. | 


.C. ance. 


It is true,“ replied the Steed, 0 1 was a ſa- 


© yourite: but what avails it to be the favourne 
© of caprice, avarice, and barbarity ? My ty- 
rant was a wretch, who had gained a conſi- 
derable fortune by play, particularly racing. 
I had won him many large ſums; but being at 


« length excepted out of every match, as ; 


_ © vingno equal, he regarded even my excellence 
s with maliguity, when it was no longer ſub- 
i ſervient to his intereſt. Yet I ſtill Jed in 
© eaſe and plenty: and as he was able to ſel} 
z even my pleaſures, though my labour was be- 
come uleleſs, I had a ſeraglio in which there 


was a perpetual ſucceſſion of new beauties. 


At laſt, however, another competitor ap- 
| © peared: ITenjoyed a new triumph by anticipa- 
© tion: I ruſhed into the field, panting for the 
© conqueſt: and the firſt heat I put my matter 


cin poſſeſſion of the ſtakes, which amounted 
© to ten thouſand pounds. The proprietor of 


© the mare that I had diilanced, notwithſtand- 
ing this diſgrace, declared with great zeal, 


© that ſhe ſhould run the next day againſt any 

« gelding in the world for double the ſum: my 
* malter immediately accepted the challenge, 
and told him, that he would the next day 
produce a gelding that would beat her: but 


_ © what was my aſtoniſhment and indignation, 


Vor. II. 11 
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« when I diſcovered that he moſt cruelly and 


* fraudulently intended to qualify me for this 
match upon the ſpot; and to ſacrifice my 
_ © life at the very moment in which every nerve 
© ſhould be ſtrained in his ſervice. 


As I knew it would be in vain to reſiſt, * 


© ſuffered myſelf to be bound: the operation 
© was performed, and I was inſtantly mounted 
and ſpurred on to the goal. Injured as I 


« was, the love of glory was ſtill ſuperior to 
© the deſire of revenge: I determined to die 


| © as I had lived, without an equal; and ha- 
a ving again won the race, I ſunk down at the 
_ © poſt in an agony, waich ſoon after o_ an 
dend to my lite.“ | 


When I had heard this 503733 narrative, 


which indeed I remembered to be true, I torn-_ 
ed about in honeſt confuſion, and blufhed that 
I was a man. But my refleQions were inter- 
a rupted by the notes of a Blackbird, who was 
ſinging the ſtory of his own fate with a melo- 
dy that irreſiſtibly compelied my attention. 
By this gentle and harmonious being, I was 
not treated with equal contempt; he perceived 


that J liſtened with curioſity, and interrupting 


his ſong, © Stranger,” ſays he, © though Iam, 


as thou ſeeſt, in the fields of elyſium, yet my 
© happineſs is not complete; my mate is ſtill 
* expoſed to the miſeries of mortality, and I 


am ſtil] vulnerable in her. O! ſtranger, to 
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© to bribe thy friendſhip, if peradventure | * 


may reach my love, I will grati fy the curio- 
5 ſity with which thy looks inquire after me. 
© ] ſell by the unprovoked enmity of man, in 
that ſeaſon when the dictates of nature are 


© love. But let not my cenſure be univerſal ; 


= . for as the elegy which I ſing, was written by | : 


© a human being, every human being 1s not 


© deſtitute of compaſſion, nor deaf to the lau- 
guage iu which our joys and fears are expreſ- 

© ſed.” He then, aſter a ſweet though ſhort 
5 prelude, made the S s ove 3 echo w ith his 


—. 


8 The ſun had chac'd the winter's ſnow, 

And Kindly loos'd the froſt- bound ſoil ; 

The m-lting ſtreams began to flow, | 
And plowmen urg'd their annual toil. 


was then amid the vernal throng, 
Whom nature wakes to mirth and love, 
A Blackbird rais'd his am'rous ſ2ng, 
And thus it echo'd through the grove. 


O! faireſt of the feather'd train, 
For whom I ſing, for whom I burn; | 
© Attend with pity to my ſtrain, 

b And grant my love a kind return. 


a flor, ſee, the winter's ſtorms are flow NV, 
And Zephyrs gently fan the air! 
e Let us the genial influence own, 
7 Let us the vernal paſtime ſhare, _ 


B 2 


26 


= The raven plumes his jetty wing, | 
I To pleaſe his croakirg paramour; 


* The larks reſponfive love-tails fing, 


* And tell their paſſions as they ſoar. 


* But truſt me, love, the raveu's wing | 


ls not to be compar'd with mine; 


« Nor can the lark ſo ſweetly ſing 


As I, who ſtrength v ith ſweetneſs | join 


i Wi h thee I'll prove the ſweets of love, 
* \Vith thee divide the cares of life; 
* No fonder huſband in the grove, 
Nor none than thee a happier wife. 


* I'Il lead thee to the cleareſt rill, 


Whoſe ſtreams among the pebbles ſtray 3 


* There will we fit and lip our fill, 
Or on the flow'ry border play, 
I'll guide thee to the thickeſt brake, 
Impervious to the ſchool-boy's eye: 
5 * or thee the plaſter'd neſt 1'll make, 
And on thy downy pinions lye. 


To get thee food I'll range the fields, L 


And cull the beſt of ev'ry kind; 


Whatever nature's bounty cds. | 


_ © Or love's aſſiduous care can find. 


« And when my lovely mate would ſtray, 
+ To taſte the ſummer's ſweet at large, 


At home I'll wait the live-long day, 


And tend at ho me our infant charge. 
When prompted by a mother's care --: 
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a »». 
, a 


Thy warmth ſhall form th' impriſon'd your g, 


With thee the taſk I'll fondly ſhare, 


Ts Or cheer thy labours with my ſong.” 


wo 


your g, 


| He 0 his ſong. The melting dame 


With tender pity heard his ſtrain ; 


= She felt, ſhe own'd a mutual flame, 


And haſt'ned to relieve his pati.. 


He led her to the nuptial bow! r, 


Aud neſtled cloſely to her ſide, 
The happieſt bridegroom in that hour, 
And the the moft enamour 'd bride. 


: Next morn he wak' d her with a f. "ng 


© Ariſe ! behold the new-born d ay! 


8 The lark his mattin peal has rung; 


Ariſe, my love, and come away!“ 


Together through the field they ſtray'd, 
And to the verdaut riv'let's fide, 


Renew'd their vows, and hopp'd and plaz'd, 


With honeſt joy and decent pride. 
But O! my muſe with pain relates 
The mournful ſequel of my tale; 
Sent by an order of the fates, 
A gunner met them in the vale, 


Alarm'd, the lover cry'd, my dear, 


* Halle, haſte away; from danger fly! 


+ Here, gunner, turn thy vengeance, here! 


O!] ſpare my love, and let me die. 
At him the gunner took tis aim; 
The aim he took was much 0 true; 
O had he choſe ſome other game, 
Or ſhot as he had us'd to do! * 


Divide pair! forgive the wrong 
While I with tears your fate rc hearſe's 
| V1 i join the wie! 's Plaintive ſong, 

And ſlave the ver in my verle. . | 
Never having killed any thi: 


8 beg 207 . 


- ay 06 *@. 
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The emotions which this ſong produced in 


my boſom, awaked me; and I immediately re- 


collected, that while I ſlept, my imagination 

had repeated * an <legy occaſioned by ſhoot- 
ing a Blackbird on Valentine's day,“ which 
had a few days before been communicated to 


me by a gentleman, who is not only eminent 
jor taſte, literature and virtue, but for his zeal _ 
in defence of that religion, which moſt ſtrong- 
ly inculcates compaſſion to inferior natures, by 
the example of its Divine Author, who gave 
the moſt Een pou of his compaſſion : 


for ours. 


Numb. 38. Saturday, March. 17, 176% » 
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P. t1acoras being asked in what man could ii the 


Divinity, juſtiy auſwered, In beneficence and truth. 


In the Perſian Chronicle of the five hundred and thir- 
_ leentu year of the Heigyra, it ls thus Written. | 


Of the letter of C-frou the hs | 


IX pleaſed our niches ſovereign Abbas Car- 


raican, from whom the kings of the earth 
derive honour and dominion, to ſet Mirza his 
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ſervant over the province of Tauris. In the 
hand of Mirza, the balance of diſtribution was 
ſuſpended with impartiality; and under his 


adminiſtration the weak were protected, the 


learned received honour, and the dilligent be- 

came rich; Mirza, therefore, was beheld by 
every eye with complacency, and every tongue 
pronounced bleſſings upon his head. But it 
Vas obſerved that he derived no joy from the 
benefits which he diffuſed ; he became penſive 


and melancholy ; he ſpent his leiſure in ſoli- 
tude ; in his palace he ſat motionleſs upon a 
ſofa ; and when he went out, his walk was 


flow, and his eyes were fixed upon the ground: 
he applied to the buſineſs of ſtate with reluc- 
| tance; and reſolved to relinquiſh the toil of 
government, of which he could no 3 en- 5 


joy the reward. 
He, ee obtained tos to ap- | 


L 3 the throne of our ſovereign; and being 
aſked what was his requeſt, he made this re- 


ply : May the Lord of the world forgive the 
« ſlave whom he has honoured, if Mirza pre- 
« ſume again to lay the bounty of Abbas at 
© his feet. Thou haſt given me the dominion 
of a country, fruitful as the gardens of Da- 


maſcus; and a city, glorious above all others 
except that only which reflects the ſplendor 
of thy preſeace, But the longeſt life is a pe- 


* r10d ſcarce ſufficient to prepare for death; 
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all other buſineſs is vain and trivial, as the $ 
4 toil of emmets in the path of the traveller, 
© under whoſe foot they periſh for ever; and 


© all enjoyment is unſubſtantial and evaneſcent _ 


bas the colours of the bow that appears in the 
interval of a ſtorm. Suffer me, therefore, o 
prepare for the approach of eternity; let me 
give up my ſoul to meditation : let ſolitude 
and ſilence acquaint me with the myſteries of 
© devotion; let me torget the world, and by 
the world be forgotten, till the moment ar- 
_ © rives, in which the veil of eternity ſhall tall, 
s and I ſhall be ſound at the bar of the AL- 
« MIGHTY.” Mirza then bowed: himſelf to 
the earth, and ſtood ſilent. | 
| © By the command of Abbas it is recorded, 5 
that at theſe words he trembled upon that 
khrone, at the footſtool of which the world 
pays homage; he looked round upon his no- 
| bles; but every countenance was pale, and 
155 every eye was upon the earth. No man open- 
ed his mouth: and the king firſt broke ſilence 
alter it had continued near an hour: _ 
Mirza, terror and doubt are come _ 
me. I am alarmed, as a man who ſuddenly 
_ © perceives that he is near the brink of a pre- 
| © cipice, and is urged fqrward by an irreſiſtible 
© force : but yet I know not, whether my dan- 
ger is a reality or a dream. LI am as thou 
Cart, a reptile of the earth; my life is a he- 
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« ment, and eternity, in which days and years 


* and ages are nothing, eternity is before me, 
for which I alſo ſhould prepare: but by whom 


| © then muſt the faithful be governed? by thoſe | 
only who have no tear of judgment? by thole | 
only, whoſe life is brutal, becauſe like brutes 


they do not conſider that they ſhall die? Or 


who, indeed, are the faithful? Are ta- buly 


* multitudes that crowd the city, in a ſtate f 
* perdition ? and is the cell of the Dervite alone 


s the gate of Paradiſe ? To all the life of a Der- 
a viſe is not poſſible: to all, therefore, it can- 
not be a duty. Depart to the houſe which 

© has in this city been prepared for thy reſi 


« dence: I will meditate the reaſon of thy re- 


© queſt; and may he who illuminates. the mind 
© of the Rau, enable me to determine with 
_ « wiſdom.” 


Mirza departed; ad; on as third FEY ha- 
ving received no command, he again requeſt- 
ed an audience, and it was granted. When 


he entered the royal preſence, his countenance 
appeared more chearful; he drew a letter from 


his boſom, and having kiſſed it, he preſented 


it with his right-hand. « My Lord,” ſaid he, 


« I have learned by this letter, which I recei- 


© ved from Coſrou the Iman, who now Rands | 


before thee, in what manner life may be beſt 


\ ©* improved. I am enabled to look back with 
EM. { pleaſure, and forward wich hope; and I ſh. 1 
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265 now rejoice ill to be the ſhadow of thy po- 
2M wer at Tauris, and to keep thoſe honours 


« which Tlately wiſhed to reſign.” The king 


who had tiſtened to Mirza with a mixture of 
furprize and curiolity, immediately gave the 
letter to Cofrow, and commanded that it 
ſhould be read. The eyes of the court were 


ut once turned upon the hoary ſage, whoſe 
countenance was ſuffuſed with an honeſt bluſh; 
and it was not without ſome heſitation t that he 


5 read theſe words: 


To Mirza, whom „ Abbas 


4 our mighty Lord has honoured with domi- 


nion, be everlaſting health ! When I heard 


2 thy purpoſe to withdraw the bleſſings of thy 
government from the thonſands of Tauris, 
4 my heart was wounded with the arrow of 


© affliction, and my eyes became dim with ſor- 


 * row. But wao ſhall ſpeak before the king, 


£ when he is troubled; and who ſhail boait of 
knowledge, when he is dittre{ied by doubt? 


© To thee I will relate the events of my youth, 
© which thou haſt renewed beſore me, and thoſe 
« trutis which they taught * x che Pro- 


c phe: multiply to thee. 


nder he inſtruction of the rr enn A- 
© ]uzar, J obtained an early knowledge of his 


art. To thoſe who were ſmitten witn diſeaſe, 


I chuld adminitter plants, which the ſun has 
© impregnated with the ſpirit of health. But 
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© the ſcenes of pain, langour and mortality, 
which were perpetually riſing before me, 
made me often tremble for myſelf. I ſaw 
© the grave open at my feet: I determined, 
© therefore, to contemplate only the regions 
© beyond it, and to deſpiſe every acquiſition 
© which L could not keep. I concuved an 


opinion, that as there was no merit but in. 


; v oluntary poverty, and ſilent meditation, 
© thoſe who deſired money were not proper 
© objects of bounty, and that by all who were 


proper objects ot bounty, moncy was deſpi- 


ed. I therefore buried mine in the earth; 
0 and renouncing ſociety, I wandereJ i into a : 
© wild and ſequeſtered part of the country: my 
_ © dwelling was a cave by the ſide of a hill, , = 
_ © drank the running water trom the ſpring, | 
and eat ſuch fruits and herbs as I could find. 
Jo increaſe the auſterity of my life, I ſre- 
* quently watched all night, fitting at the en- 
c trance of the cave with my face to the eaſt, 
1 reſigning myſelf to the ſecret influences of 
* the Prophet, and expecting illuminations 
from above. One morning aſter my noc- 


© turnal vigil, juſt as I perceived the horizon 
© low at the approach of the ſun, the power 


© of ſleep became irreſiſtible, and I ſunk under 
© it, I imagined myſelf ill ſitting at the en- 
| © trance of my cell; that the dawn increaſed; 


© and that as I looked carneſtly for the firſt | 
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© beam of day, a dark ſpot appeared to inter- 
i cept it. I perceived that it was in motion; 
sit increaſed in ſize as it drew near, and at 
length I diſcovered it to be an eagle. I full 
kept my eye fixed ſtedſaſtly upon it, and ſaw 
dit alight at a ſmall diſtance, where 1 now de- 
© ſcried a fox whoſe two forelegs appeared tc 
© be broken. Before this fox the eagle laid 
| © part of a kid, which ſhe had brought in he: 
| © talons, and then diſappeared. When I a 
© waked, I laid my forehead upon the ground 
© and bleſſed the Prophet for the inſtruction o 
a the morning. I reviewed my dream, anc 
ſaid thus to myſelf: Colrou, thon hait don 
© well to renounce the tumult, the buſineſs 
« and the vanities of lite ; but thou haſt as ye 
0 only done it in part: thou art ſtill every da 
a buſied in the ſearch of food, thy mind is no 
© wholly at reſt, neither is this truſt in Provi 
© dence complete. What art thou taught b 
© this viſion? If thou haſt ſeen an eagle com 


: © miſlioned by Heaven to feed a fox that 1 


lame, ſhall not the hand of Heaven alſo ſux 
© ply thee with ſood; when that which pre 
_ © yents thee from procuring it for thyſelf, 
© not neceſſity but devotion ? I was now ſo cor 
_ © fident of a miraculous ſupply, that I negle: 
ted to walk out for my repaſt, which, afts 
© the firſt day, J expected with an impatien 
© that left me little power of attending to ar 


”— 2 
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© other object: this impatience, howevcr, 4 


* laboured to ſuppreſs, and pc erſiled in my're. 


0 ſolution; but my exes at length be en ta 


4 fail une and ap KNEES SIS: . ot 855 whe * 
J denn * ould 20 incre 11 to in Sbilite. ag 
© | was ſuddc:; ly rv: 0d by tte voice of an in- 


* viſible being, wic pronounced theſe wor ls: 


„ Cofron, I an the An zel who, by the cotu- 
mand ol the Almiglty, have regidered the 
e thoughts of thy heart t, Mich I am ndr 
„ cOmmillioned to reprove. Wile thi vu 


61 een to become wiſe Gee that Whien 
« "I a which * was vouchſa! 90 hes... "A 5 


* thou diſabled as the ſox? haſt thou not ra- 


« ther the powers of the eagle? Ariſe, let the 


6& eagle be the object of thy emulation. To 


pain and ſickneſs, be thou again the m⸗ſſen 
ger of eaſe and health. Virtue is not reſt, 
% but action. If thou doſt good to man, as 
&« an evidence of thy love to God, thy virtue 
& will be exalted from moral to divine; and 


that happineſs, which is the pledge of Para- : 


„ diſe, will be thy reward upon earth.” 
At theſe words I was nct lefs aſtloniſhed, 


- than if a mountain had been overturned ut 


« my leet ; I humbled myſelf in the dnt; 1 
* turned to the city; I dug up my treuſure: 


le » 


„I was liberal, yet L became rich. My Kill. 


You 1; 3 1 
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in reftort ing he: uch to the body, g gave me fre 


1 quent opportunities of curing the diſeaſes e 


& 
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. 


the ſoul. I Put on the ſacred veſtments; 
grew eminent beyond my merit; and it wa 
the picaſure of the king that I ſhould lan; 


before him. Nov, therefore, be not offend 


ed; I boait of no knowledge that I have no 
eczived ; ; us the funds of the deſart drin 


up the drops of rain, or the dew of the morn 


ing; ſo do I alfo, who am but duſt, imbib 


the in{{ructions of the Prophet. Pelicve the! 
that it is he who tells thee, all knowledge i 


prophane, which terminates in thyſelf; anc 


aby a liſe waited in ſpeculation, little even o 
this can be gained. When the gates of Pa 


radiſe are thrown open beſore thee, thy mine 


ſhall be irradiated in a moment: here thor 


canſt little wore than pile error upon error 
there thou ſhalt build truth upon truth 


Wait, thereſore, tor the glorious viſion | 


and in the mean ture emilate the eagle 
Much is in thy power; and, tberefore muc! 
is expectd of thee. Though the Almighty 
only can give virtue, yet, as a prince, thou 
mave! flimulate thoſe to beneficence, whe 


act from no higher motive than immediate 


» 


interett ; thcu canſt not produce the prin 


iple, but raayeſt enforce the practice. 'The 


rel t of the poor is equal, whether they re 
ccive it from oflentation or charity; and th 
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effect of examp!? is the ſame, whether it te 


« intended to obtain the favour of God or man. 


Let thy virtue be thus diffufed; and if thou 


« b:lieveſt with reverence, thou ſhalt be ac- 


* cepted above. Farewell. May the ſwiie of | 
Him who refides in the Heaven of Heavens, 
be upon thee! and againlt thy name in the 


volume of 5 will 177 ay happinets be writ- 
« e „„ vs 
| The king, whoſe Goubts like thoſe of Mirza 

were now reaved, looked up with a ſmile 
tnat communicated the joy of his mind. He 
diſmiſſed the princ: 10 his government; and 5 


commanded theſe events to be recorded, ta 


the end, that poſteritę may know, that no 
« tile is pleaſing io God, but that which is uie- 


4 jul to Mankind ?? 


Numb. 29. Tueſday, March 20, 175 3. 
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Pallas pour'd ſweet e on his ſoul; 
And balmy dreams, the gift of {(4: repoſe, 
; Cane” d all his Nins, and baniſh? d all his woes. 


Po . 


I every day did not 1 freſh inſtances 
of the in; gratitude of mankind, we mighr 
„ c _ 


7 
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perhaps, be at a loſe, wh y ſo liberal and im- 
Partial a benefactor as Sleep, ſhould meet with 
to few hiſtorians or panegyriſts. Writers are 
| ſo totally abſorbed by the buſineſs of the day, 
as LEVzr to turn their attention to that power, 
whoſe c hcious band fo ſeaſonably luſpends the 
barthen of lifes and without whoſe interpo- 
tion, man 1 wid not be able to endure the 
tatgne ct abonr hoverer rewarded, or the 
ll 5 sie with 0ppotition however ſuccet:[nl. 
| icht, though ſhe divides to many. the 
; os part of lite, and to almoſt all che moit 
bu nocent and happy, is yet unrthankfully ne- 
ole ted, e cept by thoſe who pervert her vilcs, 
Ihe aſtronomers, indeed, expect her witn 
8 inpatience, and jclicitate themſelves upon her 
arrival: Fontenelle has not failed to celebrate 
her praiſes z and to chide the ſun for hiding 
from his view, the worlds which he i imagines 
to appear in every conſtellation. Nor have 
the poets been always deficient in her praiſes : 
Milton has are of the Night, that it is, 
« the pleaſant time, the cool, the ſile nt.“ 
Theſe men, _ indeed, well be expected 
to Pay particular homage to Night; ſince they 
re indebted to her, not only for ceſſation o. 
3 but in creaſe of pleaſure; not only ſor 
Number, but fer knowiedge. But che greater 
part of her avowed votaries are the ſons ol lux 
ury: who aprropriate to ſeſtivity the hour; 
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deſigned for reſt; who conſider the reign of 
| pleaſure as commencing, when day begins to 


withdraw her buſy multitndes, and ceales to 
dilſipate attention by intruſive aud unwelcom: 


rariety; who begin to awake to joy, when 
the reſt of the world ſinks into infenſibility ; 
and revel in the ſoſt effluence of Aattering and 


artinicial lig hts, which“ more  lhacowy ſet one 
* the face of things. 25 


Without touching upon the fatal conſ: quen- 


ces 01 a cultom, w hich „ us Kuma zini obſerve; 15 
will be for ever condemned, and {or ever re- 


taiued; it may be obſerved, that, however 


. ſleep may be put o from time to time, yet 
tlie demand is of fo importunate a nature, as 
not to remain long unſatisſied: and if, as ſome 

have done, we conlider it as the tax of life, 
ue cannot but obſerve it as a tax that muil be 5 


Paid, unleis we could ccate to be men; for 


Alekander declared, that nothing convinced 


him that he was not e e but his nor 
being able to live without! ecp. 

To live without ſleep in bur preſent Anne 
ating itate, however dclirable it night ſeen 0 
the lady in Ciclia, can lurely be the wiſh . 
of the young or the ignorant; to every o“ 
elſe, a perpetual vigil will appear to be a Nate. 
of wreicheanels, 1cogd. ny to that oi te in- 
&rable beings, whom Swift has in his travel, 


C 3 
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0 elezantly deſcribed, as Bs — curſes: 
ith Inmortalicy.' 
Sleep is neceſſary to the happy to prevent 
ſatiety, and to endear life by a lhort abſeuce; 
51:4 t0 the miſcrable, to relieve them by inter- 
v..jis of quiet. Lije is to moſt, ſuch as couid 
not be endured without frequent iotermiſtions 
ct exideace. Homer, therefore, has thought 
ir an office worthy of the goddeſs of wifdom, 
to lay Oy ſles "my when lauded. on Pha a- 
4. 85 | 
> is related of Barretier, whoſe early ad- 
 Fances in literature ſcarce any human mind 
Has equalled, that ne ſpent twelve hours 
oi he ur and twenty in Bleep : yet this ap- 
Pear, tim the bad tate of lis bealth, and t*.e 
mordin 25 of his life, to have been tog {mail a 
Teipite tor a mind to vizorundly and intenſel) 
8 1 g eh it is O be regietted, thereſore, 
15 there did not exerciſe his mind lefs, and hi; 
Ny more; ſince by this means it is hi hl 
pe C ble that though he v. „aid not then! av 
1 = d with the blaze of a cbinct, he Mule 
et have ſhone with the permanent radia::c 
Fa hid Hay: - | £ e 
Nr mud it be objected, that there hav: 
keen many men who daily ſpent fifteen or ſix 
Len heurs in fudy: for by ſome of whon 
this is. reported it has never been done; o 
ert have done it ier a facrt time only; an 
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oſ the reſt it appears, that they employed their 
minds in ſuch operations, as acquired neither 
cclerity nor ſtrength, in the low drudgery of 


ly upbraided by the 
tous of care, wita paſſing too great a part of 
their lite in a ate of inaction. 
fers of ſleep leem not to remember, that, tho? 
ix mutt be granted them that they are crawl- 
ing about before the break of day, it can ſel- 
1 5 be laid that they arc perfectly awake; 
| they exhauit no jpirits, and require no repairs; 


| clailcs I (hall be ra: g2d for oblerving, 
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coliating copies, comparing. authorities, di- 
geſting e or accumulating compil- 


_ ations. 


Men of ſtudy ad imagination are ſrequent— 5 
induſtrious and plodding 


But theſe de- 


but lye torpid as 4 tcad in marble, or at leaſt 


are known to live oniy by an inert and ſluggiſh 
loco-motive faculty, and inay be ſaid, r a . 


wou de d an, d drag their tow lengt 


| c aloug. 


Man has been 106 ng known among b te- 


. 


pPhecs, by che appellation of the microcoim, 


or cpitome of the world: the relerablance be- 
tween the great and little world, might, by a 


rational objerver, be detailed to many parti— 
culars; and to many more by a 


a fancitul ſpe- 
I know net in which of theſe two 
that as 
the total quantity cf licht and dark nen allot- 
ted in the courſe of the year ti every region of | 


cu! jatiſt. 
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the earth, is the ſame, e diſtributed at 
various times and in different portions; ſo, 
| perhaps, to each individual of the human ſpe- 
— cies, nature has ordained the ſame quantity Of 
Uakeſulneſs and ſleep; tho' divided by ſome 
into a total quieſcence and vigorous exertion 
_ of their faculties, and blended by others in a 
Lind of twilight of exiſtence, ina ſtate between 
dreaming and reaſoning, in which they either 
think without action, or act without thought. 
Ie poets are generally well afeded to 
Meep: as men who think with vigour, they 
require reſpite from thought: and gladly re- 
jign themſelves to that 3 power, who not 
ny beſtows relt, but trequzntly leads them 
10 happier regions, where patrons are always 
kind, and audiences are always candid, where 
they are feaſted in the bowers of imagination, 
and crowned with flowers diveſted of their 
prickles, and laurels of untading verdure. 
Tae more refired and penetrativg part of 
man kind, who take wide jarveys fene wilds 
Of life, who ſee the innumcrabie terrors anct 
diſtreſſes that are perpetually preyi'sg on the 
heart of man, and diſcern with nuhapey 7 per- 
ſpicuity calawitics yet latert in their canics, : 
are glad to cioſe their eyes upon the vloriny, 
| proſpect and lose in a fort in ſerfibility the 
remembrance of others miſeries and their o wu. 
Tue hero has 10 izher hope, than that, at. 
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* The poets, among all thoſe chat enjoy tha 
bleſſings of fl.ep, have been leaſt aſhamed to 
acknowledge their benefactor. How much 
Statius conkdered the evils of life, as aſſuaged | 

and ſoftened by the balm of ſlumber, we may 
| diſcover by that pathetic convocation, which 
he poured out in his waking nights: and that 
_ Cowley, among the other telicities of his dar- 
ling ſolitude, did not forget to number the 
Privilege of ſleeping without diſturbance, we 
may learn, from the rank that he aſſigns a- 
mong the gifts of nature to the poppy; which 
"is ſcattered, ſays he, © over the fields of corn, 
© that all the needs of man may be ealily ſa- 
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ter having routed legions after legions, and 
added kingdom to kingdom, he ſhall retire to 


:ilder happineſs, and cloſe his days in ſocial 


ſellivity. The wit or the ſage can expect no 
greater happineſs, than that after having ha- 
raſſod his reaſon in deep reſearches, and ſa- 


tigued his ſancy in boundleſs excurſions, 
he ſhall fiuk at — in the 8 of 


« tisfied, and that bread aud flcep may be 
. found together.” | 


Si quis inviſum 8 benigne 

Mse putat germen, vehementer errat ; 

Illa me in Nen recipit libenter 
Fertilis agri. 
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- Ks frumentumqe ſimul per 17168 


Conſuleus mundo Des ſparnoit erat, 
Crefeite, 0. 3 dixit duo magna ſultens 
| tacula vibe. 


5 C arp: , | mortalis, mea dona latus, 
5 Cane nec plantas alias requne,. 
e e . ſulur et Ae PEIISy 


0 at wa {þ erme 1 


He wil! lv errs tv think 88 1 vi, id 
Prectdence in the well-cloath* 4 fi. Al. 

Though nux'd with wheat I grow: 
Indulgent Ceres knew my worth, 
And to adorn the teeming cart, 
She bad the Poppy bl: on 


Nor vainly gav the fight to ple aſe, 


Þut bieft with poser mM »nking to caſe, | 


The goddels fav me riic: 
© Tarive with t he life- ſupporting grain, 
She cry'd, the folac? of the ſwain. 

© The cordial of his eycs. 


5 Seize, happy mortal, ſeize the good; 


"Ko. 3 


* My hand ſupplies thy ſleep and food, 


And makes thee truly bleſt: 
© Vith plenteous meals enjoy the day, 
In ſlumbers paſs the night away, 
And leave to fate the reſt.“ 


. 


glüeep, therefore, as the chief of all eart! 
bleſſings, is juſtly appropriated to induſtry a 
temperance ; the refreſhing reſt, and the pea 


| ful night, are the portion only of hin 0 


of wth 


1 earthly 
iflry and 
lie peace- 
lin who 


5 quiil 
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lies A n weary with hone 1 labour, and ſree 


from. the ſu nes of indigeſted ju: ory; it is tlie 


5 Ju3 doom ot tazineis and gluttony, to be in- 


Rive wit ithout eale, and drowssy without tran- 


81. IT 110 15 h2en ofren mentioned as the image 


of daa- 3 *ſolike it,“ tays Sir Vacm 25 Br own, 
bat 1 dare not traſt it without 5315 prayers :? 


their reſemblance is, indesd, apparent aud 
ſcribi ag; they beuh, when they fe the body, 
leave tie foul at liberty; and wif: is he that re- 


members of both, that they can be tale and : 


happy * by Virtae, 


— — —— 


Nun: 40. Saturday, March 24, 17 


Sal vite tantis animum =” 
FSoalvite, Super; - EN, ti, mcl;us | 
Verziie niente. . 5 | SEN 
O! tave, ye Gods, omni \potent and kind, 
From ſuch abhorr'd chimeras fave the .ind! | 
1» Truth's trait path no hideous mont ers rore ; 
To Frutit's frat! path the wand'ring mind reſtore, 


WENT a few days ago to viſit a friend, 
k whoſe underdanding is to much diſordered 
by an urjudicious application to fiudy, that 


he has been ſome tine confined in a mad- 


houſe. His 1 iomgina: ion Was always rewark- 


ably vigorcus, and his judgme nt lar from con- 
temptible: but having reſolved to admit no 
propoſition | which he could not demonſtrate to 
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be true, and to proceed in no inquiry till h. 
had perfectly leveiled the path before him; hi 
_ progreſs was preſently ſtopped, and his min: 

cominved fixed upon problems which no hn 
man abilities can ſolve, till its object becam 

contfuſed, and he iniltook ſor realities the illu 
ſions of fancy. 

The unequal diſiribution of good and evil, thi 
| ſufferings of virtue, and the enjoyments of vice 
had long buſi-d and perplexed his underſtand 
| ing : he could not diſcover, why a being, t. 

whom all things are poſſible, ſhould leave mo 
ral agents expoled to accidental happineſs an. 
miſery; why a child often languiſhes unde 
diſeaſes which are derived from a parent, an- 
a parent ſuifers yet keener anguiſh by the re 
bellious ingratitude of a child: why the ten 
dereſt affection is often abuled by the negles 
ol indifference, or the inſults of brutality ; ani 
why vice has external advantages put int 
her power, which v virtue is compelicd to re 
nounce. a + 
1 conſidered theſs 1 as blemiſhe 
in the moral ſyſtem, and could not ſuppreſs ro 
mantic wiſhes to ſee them removed. Theſ 
wiſhes he now believes to be in ſome degree ac 
ccmpliſhed; ſor he conceives himſelf tranſport 
| ed to another planet, peopled with beings lik 
himſelf, and governed by ſuch laws as huma' 
Pride has often dictated to Divine Wiſdom fo 
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the government of the earth; he fancies too, 


that he is attended by a being of a ſuperior or · 
der, who has been commanded to take charge 


of him during his excurſion; and he ſays the 


name of this being is Azail. But notwith- - 


ſtanding theſe extravagancies, he will ſome- 


times reaſon with great ſubtilty ; and perfectly 
comprehends the force of any argument that 
is brought againſt him, though the next mo- 
ment he will be wandering in the mazes of 
frenzy, or buſied to accomplith for: trifing or 
ridiculous purpoſe. 

When I entered his room, he was ſitting 
ina contemplative poſture, with his eyes fined 


upon the ground: he juit glanced them upon 


me, but as I perceived that his imagination was 
baſy, I was not willing to interrupt it by the 
zntruſion of foreign ideas; I, therefore, ſeated 
myſelf near him, without ſpeaking a word; 


and aſter he had continued in his reverie near 


a quarter of an hour, he roſe up, and ſeemed 
by his geſtures to take leave of ſome inviſible 
gueſt, whom with great ceremony he attended 
to the door. When he returned he addreſſed 
me with his uſual formality ; and without ex- 
preſſing any curioſity to know how I had fol- 
lowed him into a region ſo remote and diſt- 
cult of acceſs, he began to acquaint me with 
all that had paſſed in his imagination. 
 Azail,” ſaid he, has juſt promieg, that 
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he will to-morrow remove me from this 


{licary retirement to the metropolis : wh:re 
the advantages that ariſe from a perſect co-in- 


cidence of the natural and the moral world, 


will be more apparent and ſu ib ing: : he tells 
me, that you have been abroad with him this 
morning, and have mad? ſome diſceverics 


which you are to communicate to me. Come, 
1 know that you find this world very diifcr- 


eat e that which you left: there, all is 
conſulion and deformity; good and evil ſeem 
to be diſtribute d, not by de ſign, but by chance; 


and religion is not fonnded on reaſon, but 


fit: here, all 15 order, harmony, and 
beauty: vice itfeif is only a deep ſhadow that 


8 


Fives N and elegance to other figures 


"1-the moral picture: happineſs does, indeed, 
in ſome degree depend upon externals ; but 
even external advantages are the appenda- 
dages of virtue: every man ſpontaneouſly 
believes the rectitude which he ſees, and re— 


j icꝛs that a blind aſſent to propoſitions which 


contradict his experience is not exacted. 
To this addreſs I was at a loſs how to re- 


1 plüwKy; but ſome time was happily allowed me for 
j . recollection by my friend, who having now 
exhauſted his ideas, lighted a pipe of tobacco, 
" Sk and refigned himſelf again to meditation. In 
„ | this interval I determined to accommodate 

| myſelf to his conceptions, and try what could 
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be affected by decorating ſome argaments w En 


the machinery of his fancy. | 

« It Azail,? Jan I, « has 150 vou d 
0 me, ; Wil rendiiy gratity your CE rR 
* but for muy cun part Iam more and me 
«  ſoulled with this place, and 1 lat ethics 


„hen return to our cen world. We have, 


©] confers, been abroad this morning; bat 
„e' the weather as you tee is fine, and tus 
country pleaſant, yet J have great reaſon to 


* 


be ditlatisfied with my Walk. This, as you 


have remarked, is a retired part of the coun- 


© try: my diſcoveries, therefore, with reſpect 
do the people, have been few: and till to- 


day, I have ſ:en no cbject that has much 
excited my curioſity, or could much contri- 


a butc to my information: but juſt as we had 


croſſed the third field from the houſe, I di- 
covered a man lying near the path, wo 
* ſeemed to be perithing with diſeaſe and want; 
as we approached, he looked up at us wit 

au apect that expreſi:d the utmoſt Ciltre!s, 
« but no enpectation of relief; the ſilent con- 
«* plaint which yet ſcarce implied a petition, 


* melied my heart with pity; I ran to him, 


„and gently raiſing him from the ground, in 
| 9 — 

« quirea how I could be emploved to adult 
him : the man gazed at m. with anoniſh- 

© ment ; and while he was mal. ing an effort to 

e1peak, Azail ſuddenly forced me from iin.“ 
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85 


pp eſs thy pity, ſaid he, for it is impious; 
120 for bear attempts of relief, for they are 
vain: haſt thou forgot, that happineſs and 
miſery are here exactly proportioned to virtue 
and vice; and therefore, that to alleviate the 
mitery, or increaſe the happineſs, is to deſtroy 
the cquipoiſe of the balance, and to counter- 
work the def\gns of Heaven? 71 85 . 
I felt the ferce of this reproof; nd turn- 
ing my eyes from an object which L could 
_ * not behold without anguiſh, I ſoon diſcover- 
© ed another perſon ſtanding at ſome diitauce, 
and looking towards us: his features were. 
© fixed in the dead calm of inditfecence, and 
© expreſſed neither pleaſure nor pain: Iẽ there 
© for e, inquired of Azail, to what moral claſs 
© he belonged; what were his virtues, paſ- 
* {tons, enjoymente, and expectations“ 
The man, ſaid Azail, who is the ſubject of 
| thy i inquiry, has not deſerved, and, theretore, 
does not ſuffer poſitive pain, either of body or 
mind: he poſſe ſſes eaſe and health, and enjoys 
the temperate gratification of his natural ap- 
petites; this temperance is his virtue, and this 
enjoyment its reward. He is deſlitute of what- 
ever is diltinguiſhed upon earth, by the name 
of ind Actions or Social Virtue: the kind 
alfections would render his happineſs dependent 
upon others; and the exerciſe of ſocial virtue 
pretugpoles the happineſs of others to be des 
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meNUen” upon! him. Erery individual 1 is here a 
kind of ſeparate ſyſtem; among theſe there 
can be neither pity nor relief, neither bounty 


nor gratitude. To cloath the naked, to feed 
the 1 ungry, and to comfort tbe alllicted, can 
be duties to thute only, who arc placed w here 
the account of Providence with Vice and Vir- 
wwe is kept pen, and the mite of human Þbe- 
_nevol.nce may be accepted for either; as the 


halancz is dilerrcd till 5 and will at 
{ton and im- 
Part Jiey. I theſe beings are Acne d for a 


5 de, it is not requitite they ſhould knos 


3 ITV would be juſtifed, if 5 


au! id loſe exitle:.ce and life together. Hope 


d fear are not necefiary to adjuſt the ſcale of 
dtirioutive jallice, or to deter them from ob- 
raining private gratifications at the expence of 

„thers; for over the happineſs of others the 
ave no power : their expectations, therefore, 


ars bounded by the grave; and any calamity 


that would afford a probable proof of their ex- 
iltence beyuad it, would be regarded as the 

nioſt 1 event that could beſal them 
In that of vinch others complain, they would 
rejnice; ard adore as bounty, that which up- 
on earthy has been cenſured as injuſlice. When 
„Afu had vouchſafed me this information, 
earn 3 zeſted that I might no longer 
eontinue » act e By. virtuss bad no obj. e, 
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where there was no happineſs worthy my 
* complacency, nor any —y that Iv was per- 


* * mitted to relieve.” 


- All this while my friend ſeemed to nden with 


great attention, aud I was encouraged to pro- 
ceed. + I could not forbear obſerving to A- 


engl ; aid I, as we returned, that he had 


exhibited, in a very ſtrong light, the great 
advantages, which are derived from that 


very conſtitution of the natural and moral 
world, which, being generally conſidered as 


deſective, ſome have concealed with a view 
ro juſtity Providence, ard others have dif- 
played as an argument that all things were 
produced by chance. — But, Sir, (ſaid my 
lriend, haſtily interrupting me) it is not 
merely the unequal diſtribution, but the ex- 
iitence of evil, that the Stoics denied, and 


the Epicureans admitted, for the purpoſes 


which you ſuppoſe; and I can diſcover with- 

 * Qut the aſſiſtance of Azail, that if moral evil 
had been excluded, the ſocial affections would 
have been exerciſed only in the participation 


of happineſs; pity would have been well ex- 
changed tor compiacency, and the alleviation 
of evil, the mutual communication of good.” 


I now conceived hopes, that I had engaged 
him in a train of thought, which would. by 
degrees, lead him out of all his difficulties ; 
1 | applauded _ * che ſucceſs of my 
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projet, and believed I had nothing to do, 


but to obviate the objection he had ſtarted, 
and to r ecapitnlute my other arguments of 


which he had tacitly acknowledged the force. 


_ « My dear friend,” ſaid I, * you talk of the 
_* <xcluſion of moral evil; but does not the X 
* lution of moral evil from a ſociety of human 


« beings placed in a (tate of probation, appear 


do be as impollible as to give a circle the pro- 


« perties of a tquire ? and could man, fuppo- 
« ling him to have con.inued impeccable, have 


Allie od upon earth, in perpetual tecurity from 


pain? would he not have been ſtill liable to 
be cruſhed by a fall, or wounded by a blow? 
« and is it not ealy to in2w, that theſe evils, 


« which unavoicably become probable the mo- 
0 ment our world and its fir1i inhabitants were 


pr. duced, are apparently over- ruled by the 


1 « W iſe Creator, aad that trom Lhete he is per- 
petually educing good! ? | 


»The ſame act by which man ſorfeited nis 


b original immortality, produced eventually a 


proof, that it ſhould be redored in a future. 
© {tate; with ſuch circumſtances, as more for- 
* cibly reflreived vice by ſear, and encouraged 
virtue by hope. Man, therefore, was urged 
by ſtronger motives t6 reQitude of lite, and 


a a further deviation to ü, became more dif- 


« ficult than the firſt; a new field was op: ned | 


« for the exerciſe ol that virtue, which cer e 
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4 only can improve. When Ciſtreſs cane an 
« mong 8 the relief of diſtreſs was exalied in- 

4 to picty: What you did to the ſick, ald tlie 
N priſoner, ey: the Au: hor of our religion, FE. 

did to me. But the tullerings of virtue do 
not only exerciſe virtue in others; they are 
© an earne{l of excrl: (ting ſelicity: and hope, 
without any temporary en joyment, is ck. 
© more worth than all temporary ei joya. nts, 
© vithon: } nope. The pretent ſyitem is, indcecy. 

*evidertiy in a Gate of progreſlion; in th. 15 

I view, ic wil! appear to be a work worthy oi | 
*11finite wildom and geodneſs, for no one can 

« compl lain, that an ear of corn rats in the 
ground, who knows that it cannot otherwiſe 

© jpring up, and produce fuſt the blade, then 

54, the car, and after wards an increaſe by Which 

* alone it bechmes aſe: ul.“ | 
I now pauſcd in expe dation of his . 
wih the utmoſt confidence of ſueceſs; but- 
whie 1 was in fancy congratulating bim on 
the recovery of his underſtanding, and re- 
cciving the thanks of his friends, to the utter 
conſnfion of my hope he burſt into a vio! jent 
fu of langliter. At firſt I was not leſs allo- 
nilbed than diſappointed 3 but J ſoon diſcover- | 
cd. that whie J was labouring at my ↄrgu- 
ment, which vhoily engroſſed my attention, 
be bad ſound means miſchievoufly to ſhake the 
| lic ited tobacco from his pipe into my Coal 
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t, which having ſet fre to my kandker: 
: + was now handing its way through the 


Tis was fo lenvried, rational and ingenious 
a confatation of all T had faid, that I could. 


no hut re! ract my error: and as a friend to 
trnin ad tree inquiry, Ire 2coramend the ſums 


we of reply to thoſe ingenious gentlemen, 


ho have diicovered, that ridicule is the teſt 
of truth; and 1 am confident, that if they 


manage it with dext-rity, it will always enable 
them perfectly to diſconcert an antagoniſt who 


_ trivmpas in the ſtrengzth of his argument, and 


would otherwiſe bring contempt upon thule 
who teach Providence 0 govern he world. 


—.—. 41. = March 27, 1753. 


S. 3 peu | 

Eft ati, corfiliis, non curritus, utere no/tris, 
Dam p3tes, et ſoli lis etiam ium ſedibus aljtas, 5 
Du vue male pf 1 nm remis n axe. Ovid. 


TE attempt forlake, | 
pen not my cÞeri>t but wy cg ur ſel take; 
While yet ſccurcly on the earth you ſtand , 
Nor tcuch the hories wd too ral a hand. Aden» 


To the 1 TUKERS, 


"IR "Glen. March ug. © 
IN OW £ end you the ſeauel of my ſtory; 
hich had not been o long delayed, if 1 
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could have brought myſelf to imagine, that 
any rea! irt patience was ſelt for the ſais of 
l Mifargyrus ; who has travelied no nnLe.tcn 
tract to miſery, and ase IEP can preſcatt 
the reader oi. Ay v. ith in: n incidents as occus 
g in daily tf | | | 
">, OB have © ek me, Sir. in the zenith of my 

2 glor y 3 not diſpenſiag the kindly warniin of 
anal cheering ſui, tut like another phacton, 
ſcorching and blaſting every thing round me. 
I hall proceed, ther: fore, to linith my career 
2nd pals as rapidly as peſüble throug!, the 1 re. 
| m. aining vieiſſitudes 01 my lite. | | 
| | When I firſt began to be in want of money 
1 5 1 made no doubt of an immediate ſupply. The 
News papers were perpetually offering direc. 
tions to men, who ſeemed to have no othe. 
Evlineſs than to gather heaps of gold for thoit 
who place their ſupreme lelicity-1n ſcattering 
it. 1 poſted away, therefore, to one of theſ 
advertiſers, who by his propoſals ſcemed tc 
deal in thouſands; and was not a little chap 
rined to find, that this gencral bene facto 
uvould have nothing to do with any larger ſen 
than thirty pounds, nor weuld venture tha 
without a joint note from myſelf ard a rep 
table houſcke per, or for A * time tha 
three months. | 

It was not yet ſo Lad with me, as that 
nacded to ſolicit ſurety for thire pounds 
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pet partly from the grecdineſs that extrava- 


* 


gance always produces, ard partly from a de- 


fre of ſeeing the humour of a petty uſurer, a 
character of which I had hicherto lived in ig- 


norance, I condeſcended to lilten to his terms. 
He proceeded to inform mr of my great ſeli- 


city ia not falling into the hands of an extor- 
tion.r; and aſſured me, that I thould find. 
him extremely moderate in hi; demands: he 
was not, inJced, certain. that he could ſur- = 
rith me with the whole ſun, for people were 
at this particular time catreniely pretfic.g and 
importunate for money ; yet as I tad the ap- 


pearance of a gentleman, he would try what 


he could do, aud give me his anſwer in three 


At the exp iration of the tige, I 1 50 upon 


him again, and was again informed of the 


great demand tor money, and that « money | 
« was money now:“ he then adviſed me to be 


punctual in my payment, as that might induce 


nin: to betriend me hereafter; and delivered 
me th2 money, deducting at the rate of five 


and thirty per cent. with another paneg) ric 


upon his own moderation. | 
I will not tire you with the various practices 
of uſurious oppreſſion ; but cannot omit my 
tranſaction with Squeeze on Tower hill, who 
finding me a young man of conſiderable ex- 
pectations, employed an agent to perſuade me 
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to borrow five hundred pounds, to be reſund- 
ed by an annual payment of twenty per cent. 
during the joint lives of his daughter Nancy 
Squcere and myſelf. The negociator came 
prepared to enforce his propoſal with all his 
art; but finding that I caught his offer with 
the eagerneſs of neceſſity, be grew cold and 
Janguid : © he had mentioned it out of kind- 
© neſs 3 he would try to ſerve me: Mr Squeeze 
was an honeſt man, but extremely cautious.” 

In thrice days he came to tell me, that his en- 
deavours had been ine ffectual, Mr Squee 25 
having no good opinion of my lite: but that 
there was one expedient remaining; Mi: 

S nmeeze could influence her huſband, and her 

ad veill might be gained by a compliment 

1 waited that aſterngon on Mrs Squeeze, and 
| poured out beſore her the flatteries which ea 
fily gain acceſs to rank and be eauty: I did nc 


then know, that tliere are places in which th 
only compliment is a bribe Having yet cre 
dit with a jeweller, 1 afterwards procured : 
ring of thirty g zuineas which I humbly pre 
' fented, and was Coun 1 admitted to a treaty wit] 
Mr Squecze. He appears d peeviſh and back 
Ward, and my old friend whiſpered me, tha 
he wonld never make a dry bargain : I there 
fore invited him to a tavern Nins times w 
met on the affair; nine times I paid tou 
pounds for the ſupper and claret; and nin 
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r cent. guineas I gave the agent for good offices. I 
Nancy then obtained the money, paying ten per cent. 
r came advance ; and at the tenth mecting gave ano- 
| all his ther ſupper, and — Aten pounds for : 
er with the writings. N Sa 
old and Orhers, who tiled Mentis brokers, would = g | 
pf kind- only truſt their money upon goods: that 1 1 
Squeeze might, therefore, try every art of expenſive | 1 
utious.” ſolly, I took a houſe and furniſhed it. I a- \ 
his en- muled myſzlt with delpoiling my moveables cf 
Squeeze their gloſſy appearance, for fear of alarming 
but that the lender with ſuſpicions; and in this I ſuc- 
; Mis ceeded ſo well, that he favoured me with one 
and her hundred and fixty pounds upon that which 
pliment. Was rated at ſeven hundred. 1 then found 
ze, and that | was to maintain a guar dian about me, 
hich ea- to prevent the goods from being broken or re- 
did nct moved. This was, indeed, an unexpected H 
nich the tax; but it was too late to recede; and I com- . 4 
yet CTC- Hy . forted myſelt, that I might prevent a credi- | 
Scared z: tor, of whom I had ſome apprelienſions, from 
bly pre- 0 teizing, by having a p. 10r execution _ ays in 
aty with the houſe. - 
ad back By ſuch means I wa ſo . myſelf, 7 


me, that that my whole attention was engaged in con- 
there triving excuſes, and raiſing ſmall ſums to quiet 


times ce uch as words would no longer mollify. It 

aid (our Colt me eighty pounds in preſents to Mr Leech 

+ the attorney, for his forbearance of one hun- 
„ Led. which he ſolicited me to take when „ 
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had no need. I was perpetually harraſſe 
With importunate demands, and inſulted b 
| wretches, who a few months before would nc 
have dared to raiſe their eyes from the du 

deſore me. I lived in conticual terror, fright 
ed by every nciſe at the door, and terrified a 
the appr ouch of every ſep quicker than com 
1 1 never retired to reſt, without feelin 
dhe jullneſs of the Spanifh proverb, « Let hit 
+ who ſl22ps too much, borrow the pillow © 
© a debtor;? my ſolicitude and vexation kep 
me long vaakingz and when I had cloſed m. 
eves, I was purtuz d or " Ree ho viſionar 
bailiffs.. 
When I reflected upon the ap of th 
ſjuifts J had reduced myſelf to, I could no 
ut curſe the folly and extravagance that ha. 
_ vverwhelmed me in a ſea of troubles, fron 
* hich it was highly improbable that 1 ſhoul: 
| ver emerge. 1 had ſome time lived in hope 
Gl an ellate, at the death of my uncle; bu 
he diſappoizted | me by marrying bis houſe 
ks ; and catcking an opportunity ſoon af 

er of quarreling with me, tor ſettling twent; 
10 us a year upon a girl whom I had ſe 
Juced, told me that he would take care te 
prevent his fortune fr om being N up 
on proſtitutes. 

Nothing now remained, but the chance 0 
2\tricating myfelf by marriage; 3 a ſcheme 
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tune at her own di: 1 09EY 
fixed my eyes up 
had wow paid her lix or jeven vilits ; And fo 
| fully convince her of my being a gentleman 
and a rake, that I made no doubt that both | 
| her perſon and fortune would be ſoon mine. 
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och I atered meferf, nothing but my pre- 


Jet: Giltreſe would have made me think on 


T. determined, therefore, to 


look our for a tender novice, vith a large for-: 
and according ly 


Mus B. dd y 


Simper. I 


At this critical time, Miſs Gripe calicd upon 


me, in a chariot bought with my money, and 
loaded with trinkets that had in my days of 5 
affluence laviſhed on her. Thoſe days were 
now over; and there was little hope that they 
_ would ever return. She was not able to with- 
Rand the temptation of ten pounds that Talon 
the bailiff offered her, but brought him into 
my apartment diſguiſed in a livery; and ta- 
king my ſword to the window, under preience 
of admiring the workmanſhip, veckaned him 
to ſeize me. | | | 


Delay would | have been expenſive without 


uſe, as the debt was 100 conſiderable ſor Pay- 


ment or bail: I, therefore, ſuffered wy belt io 


* be immediately concnfted 1 Lo . 
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| Jolt in the gate, and in the jaws of hell, 
Revenge ful cares, and ſullen ſorrows dwell; 


And pale diſcaſee, and repining age; 


Want, fear, and ſaminc's unreſiſted rage. Diyden. 


Confinement of any kind is dreadful ; a pri 


ſon is ſometimes able to ſhock thoſe who en 
ure it in a good cauſe : let your imagination 
therefore, acquaint you, with what I hav! 
not words to expreſs; and conceive, if poſ 


ſible, the horrors of impriſonment attendec 


Mich reproach and ignominy, of involuntar: 


ajloaciation with the refuſe of mankind, wit! 
wretches who were before too abandoned fo 


city, but being now freed from ſhame o 
fear, are hourly improving ther vices N con 
ſortirg with each other. 


There ar?, however, a few, ER like 1 my 
ſelf, impriſonment has rather mortified tha 
hardened : with theſe only I converſe; an 
of theſe you may perhaps hereafter 1 receiv 
ſome account from, | 


Your humble fervant, | 


Eos | MISARGYRUS: 


— — — — | — 
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— . cxigue Dus wh dira cup YR * | 
Our lulis are 9 8 and what they will | is tate. 
Hab the misfortane, ſome time ago, to 


be in company where a gentleman, who 
has the honour to be a principal ſpeaker at a 


5 diſputing ſociety of the firſt claſs, was expec-⸗ 
ted. Till this perſon came in, the converſa- 


tion was carried on with the chearful eaſy ne- 


 pligence of ſenfible good humour: but we 
ſoon diſcovered, that his diſcourſe was a per- 
petual effort to betray the company into at- 
tempts to prove ſelf-evident propoſitions: a 
: practice in which he ſeems to have followed 
the example of that deep philoſopher, who de- 
nied mation, „ becauſe,” as he ſaid, a body 
muſt either move where it is, or where it is 
© not; and both ſuppolitions are e equally ab- 


ſurd.“ 
His attempt, however, was 1 nb 


5 ceſsful; till at laſt he affirmed, that a man had 


no more power over his own actions, than a 


clock; and that the motions of the human 
machine were determined by irreſiſtible pro- 
penſities, as a clock is kept going by a weight. 


This propolition was anſwered with a loud 
laugh; every one treated it as an abſurdity 
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which it was impoſlible to believe; and to e: 
pole him to the ridicul2 of the company, ] 
was deſired to prove what he had advance: 
as a fit puniſhment of his deſign to engage 


| thers to prove the contrary, which, thoug 


for a different reaſon, was yet equally ridic 
lous. After a long harangue, in which | 
retailed all the ſophiſtry that he remembere 
and much more than he underſtood, he h- 
the mortification to find, that he had mai 
no proſelyte, nor was yet become ot ſufficic 
co: iſequence to provoke an antagoniſt. 

I fat ſilent; and as I was indulging my ſp 
culations on the ſcene which chance had exh 
| bited before me, I recollected ſeveral inciden 
which convinced me, that moſt of the perſo 
who were preſent, had lately profeſſed the 
pinion which they now oppoſed : and act. 
upon that very principle which they derid 
a8 abſurd, and appeared te deteſt as impiou: 
The company conſiſted of Mr Traffic, 
wealthy merchant ; Mr Courtly, a commiſſio 
er of a public office; Mr Gay, a gentlem: 
in whoſe converſation there is a hizher ſtra 
of pleaſantry and humour, than in any oth 
perſon of my acquaintance z and Myrtilla, t. 
wife of our friend, at whoſe houſe we we 
aſſembled to dine, and who, during this i 
tcrval, was engaged by ſome — bu 
neſs in another room. 
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15 5 incidents which I then recolletied, IL 


will now relate; nor can any of the perſons. 
whom I have thus ventured to name, be juſtiy 
| offended ; becauſe that which is declared not 
to be the effect of choice, cannot be conſidered 
as the object of Se. 


With Mr Traffick I had coaratied an TRE 


macy in our younger days, which, notwith- | 
ſtanding the diſparity of our fortune, has con- 
tinued till now. We had both been long ac- 


quainted with a gentleman, who, though his 


extenſive trade had contributed to enrich his 
country, was himſelf by ſudden and inevitable 
| loſſes become poor: his credit, however, was 

| ſtill good; and by the riſque of a certain ſum, 

it was ſtill poſſible to retrieve his fortune. With 

this gentleman we had ſpent many a ſocial hour; 


we had habitually drank his health when he was 


abſent, and always expreſſed our ſentiments of 


his merit in the higheſt terms. In this exigen- 
cy, therefore, he applied to me, and commu- 
nicated the ſecret of his diſtreſs; a ſecret, 
which is always concealed by a generous mind 


till it is extorted by torture that can no longer 
be borne; he knew my circumſtances too well, 
to expect the ſum that he wanted from my 
purſe; but he requeſted that I would, to ſave 
bim ſrom the pain and confuſion of ſuch a con- 


verſation, communicate his requeſt, anda true 


ae of his affairs, to Mr Traffic: for,“ fays 
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he, © though I could raiſe double the ſum up- 
© on my own perſonal ſecurity ; yet I would no 
© more borrow of a man without acquainting 
© him at what riſque he lends, than I would 
_ © ſolicit the inſurance of a ſhip at a common 
© premium, when I knew, by private intelli- 
0 gence, that ſhe could ſwim no longer than e- 
very pump was at work.“ . 
I undertook this WITT with the 3 
| confidence of ſucceſs. Mr T raffic heard the 
account of our friend's misfortunes with great 
appearance of concern; * he warmly com- 
* mended his integrity, wad lamented the pre- 
; © carious ſituation of a trader, whom œcono- 
© my and diligence cannot ſecure from calami- 
© ties, which are brought upon others only by 
« profuſion aud riot: but as to the money, he 
© ſaid, that I could not expect him to venture it 
without ſecurity; tha: my friend himſelf 
* couid not wonder that his requeſt was refuſed; 
aa requeſt with which, indeed, ſaid he, I can- 
not poſſibly comply.“ Whatever may be 
thought cf the free agency of myſelf and my 
friend which Mr Traffic had made no ſcruple 
to deny in a very intereſting particular; 1 be- 
lieve every one will readily admit, that Mr 
Traffic was neither free in ſpeculation nor fact: 
jor he can be little better than a machine actu- 
ated by avarice, who had not power to ſpare a 
one thouland pounds from two hundred times 
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the fam,” to prevent the immediate ruin of 2 
man, in whole behalf he had been ſo often li- 


beral of praiſe, with whom hi: ſocial enjoy- 


ments had been ſo long connected, and for 
_ whoſe misfortunes he was ſenſibly touched. | 


Soon after this diſappointment, my unhap- 


0 py friend became a bankrupt, and applied to 
me once more to ſolicit Mr Courtly for a place 
in his office. By Mr Courtly I was received 
with great friendſhip; he was much aſfedted 
with the diſtreſſes of my friend; he generoully 
- gave me a bank note, which he requeited me 
to apply to his immediate relief in ſuch a man- 
ner as would leaſt wound his delicacy ; and 


promiſed that the firſt vacancy he ſhould be 


provided for: but, when the vacancy happen- 
eds, of which I had the earlieſt intelligence, 

| he told me with evident companion and dif- 
treſs, that he could not poſſibly fulfil his pro- 


© miſe, for that a very great man had recom- 
«© mended one of his domettics, whoſe ſo]: icita - 
© tion for that reaſon it was not in his power to 


© refuſe.” This gentleman, thecetore, had al- 
ſo profeſſed himſelf a machine; and indeed he 


appears to have been no leſs the inſtrument of 
ambition, than Mr Traffic of avarice. | 

Mr Gay, the wit, beſides that he has very 
much the air of a free agent, is a man of deep 
penetration, great delicacy, and ſtrong com- 


| Paſſion ; but in direct oppolition to ail theis 
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o Tea. 7 1d gn0d Qu altes, he 1 Cort male en- 
tangle li Aiinceliiets, and pe 2cipitarcd Hot on- 
Iy inte | dc ce: 1 „and alil andincls but 1 LMPIC; * 

by his lose oi ridicu Irene bered, that 


I had [nety export alated wied him about this 
firange perverſion of I his Qbiliti.s in theſe terms: 
Dear Charles, it amazes me chat you ſhonid | 
© rather atf+& he character of a merry fellow, 
© than a wiſ- man; that you ſhould mortify a 
friend, whom you woc only love, but eſteem; 
« wentOnly ar gie a character which you re- 
6 vercr ce, loony a ſecret, violate truth, and 
© ſpert with t ne doctrines and the practice of a 
religion which you believe, merely for the 
© pleaſure of being laughed at.“ I remember 
too, that when he beard me out, he ſhrugged 
up his ſhoulders, and greatly extending the 
longitudinal dimenſions of his countenance, 
All this (ſaid he) is very true; 90 if I 
was to be hanged J could not belp it.“ Here 
was another declaration in favour of fatality. 
Poor Gay profeſſes himſelf a ſlave rather to 
vanity than to vice, and patiently ſubmits to 
the moit ridiculous 8 without one . 
gle for freedom. 
Of the lady Iam alli to freak i kh e- 
qual plainneſs; but I hope Myrtiila will aliow 
me to plead an Irreſiſtible Impulſe when ſhe re- 
flects, that I have heard her lament that the is 
berſelf urged by an Ircehiluble . to play 
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1 remembered, that I had, at the requeſt off 
my friend, taken an opportunity when we were 


alone, indirectly to repreſent the pernicious 
conſequences of iadulging ſo prepoſterous an 


inclination. Sbe NaF; my deſign; and im- 
mecdliately accuſed herſelf with an honeſt ſenſi- 
5 bility that burſt into tears; but at the ſame time 


told me,“ that ſhe was no more able to refrain 


from Cards than to fly: and a few nights 
afterwards I obſerved her chairmen waiting at 
the door of a great lady, who ſeldom ſees com- 


pany but on a Sunday, and then has always 


the happineſs of i a brilliant 1 


at cards. 5 
Aſter I had ecclletied; theſe det ren 1 
looked with leſs contempt upon our 1 


an; avd to confeſs a truth, with leſs eſteem 


upon his preſent opponents. I took for grant- 
ed, that this gentleman's opinion proceeded 
from a conſciouſneſs, that he was himſelf the 
live of ſome or all of theſe vices and follies; 
and that he was prompted by ſomething like 
benevolence, to communicate to others a diſ- 


covery, by which alone he had been able to 
Juist his own mind, and to regard himſelf ra- 


ther as an object of pity and contempt. And 
indeed no man, without great incongruity, can 
affirm that he has powers which he does not 
exert, when to exert them is evidently his high - 
eſt intereſt; nor ſhould he be permitted to ar- 
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1 rogate the dignity of a free agent, who has 
once profeſſed himſelf to be the mere inſtru- 

ment of neceſſity. | 
While I was 3 theſe reflections, the 
| huſband of Myrtilla came in; and to atone for 
any diſhonour, which cuſtom or prejudice may 
5 ſuppoſe to be reflected upon him by the unhap- 
py Fatality of his wife, I ſhall refer to him as 
an inconteſtible proof, that though there are 
ſome who have ſold themſelves to do evil, and 
become the bondmen of iniquity, yet there are 
others who preſerve the birth-right of beings 

_ that are placed but a little lower than the an- 

gels; and who may, without reproach, deny 
tbe doctrine of neceſſity, by which they are de- 

| graded to an equality with brutes that periſh. 

I acknowledge, indeed, that my friend has 
motives from which he acts; but his motives 
receive their force from reaſon illuminated by 
revelation, and conſcience invigorated by hope. 
| T acknowledge too, that he is under ſubjection 
to a maſter ; but let it be remembered, that it 

is to Him only. c whoſe n is pert: Ct free 
| dom. ion 


ho has 


ns, the : 
tone ſor 
ice may 
unhap - 
him as 


lere are 
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Tur adulteration of the coppe rc! n. a5 it 
is highly perricious to trade in general, { 


it more imn mediate 0 ales the itineritsz bran- 


be ſound the” only cireulat ors Ot 555 PR 
and, perhaps, the only deaitrs, who are ob. 


liged to take in payment ſuch counterfeirs, as 
will find a currenc y no where elſe: and yet 


they are not allowed to raiſe the price of their 
commodities, though they are abri 10 ed of ſi 
conſiderable a portion of their profits. 

A Tybura exccutica, a ducl, a moſt terrible 


fire, or a horrid, baibarous, bloody, cruel, 


and inhuman murde?, was wont to bring in 
vail revenues to the lower claſs of pamplilet- 
eers, who get their livelihood by veiiding theie 
diurnal Wen publicly in the tests: but 


Sts 


Ge, 1 2 8 4 
ſince half. pence have been valued ut no more 


than five-pence the pomnd weight, cheſe occu- 


— 


tional pieces will hardly SR, the expences of 


printing ard paper; ar d the ſervant- aid 
Vor. II. = | | 


I 


— — bh . * 2 


6a 


Oy. * 


ture, by purchaſing fifty new playhouſe ſongs, 

vr a whole poziical ſheet of the Yorkſhire gar- | 

lund or Glonceſter-ſhire tragedy, for a half. 
enny, can now ſcarcely procure more than 


ne ſingle flip of © I love Sue, or the Lover's 5 
e . 


Tris alſo obſerveable, that the EP no long- 
er echoes with the ſhrill cry of © Toothpicks ! 
Jake you ſix, your honour, ſor a halfper.ny,” 
as it did when halfpence were haltpencc worth. 
the vender contents herſelf with ſilently pre- 
ſenting her little portable fhop ; and guards a- 


gainſt the rapacity of the vuyer, by eatibiring 
a very ſmall parcel of her wares. 


But the greatelt ſulſerers ar undo: -btedly . 
| 11 22 nun nercus traternity "ol be gZgars; 'I $6 as 
things are circumftanced, it wauld be almoſt. 
as profitable to work as to beg, were it not 


tnt many more are new indced to deal out 


nir charity in what: is f no other uſe to 
tnemſelves, in the hope of receiving teven-fold 
1 return, Indeed, tince the uſual donation. 
has been ſo much leſiened in its value, the beg- 

urs have been oblerved 0 be more Vociterous 


nee importunate. One of theſe orators, who 


takes his ſtand at Spring-gardens, row enfor- 
cos his piteous complaint, with * Good Chriſti- 
ans, one good haſtpenny to the ſtone- blind;“ 
and another, wo tells you he has lol the uſe 
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of. his precious IImbs, adiruf.s your compule 


ſion by ſhewing a bad halipenny, and decla- 


ring that he is ready to perith with | bur zer, ha- 


Nay tricd it in vain at ten y- three plate s to 


bay a bit of bread. Farthings, we are told 


were formerly called in by the beggars, as they 


threatened tine ruin of their co mmulty. 1 
ſhould not wonder, theretore, it this publis- | 


ſpirited pes ple were alio to put a hop to the 
circulation of bad halſpence, by meiting them 


down from time to time as they come into their 


hands. The experiment is worth making; and 


I am aſſured, that, ſor ſome end or other, orders 


will be iſſued out from the king of the beg - 
gars, to bring all their adulterated copper to 


their mint in the borough, © or their JOEY + in 


f : Moorfields. 


I was led to the gde de 1 this bn 


by ſome half pence I had juſt received i 
change; among which one in Sealer 6: 
tracted my regard, that ſeemed once to have 
born the profile of King William now ſcarcciy 


viſible, as it was very much battered, and be- 


ſides other marks of ill uſage had a hole thro' 


the middle. As it happened to be the even- 
ing oſ a day of ſome ſatigue, my reflections did 


not much interrupt my propenlicy to ſleep, and I 
inſenſibly fell into a kind of half-ſlumber; when 


to imagination the halfpenny RGA then lay 
 belore x me 80 the table, ere ted itſelf vpn 
f FE : | 
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5 1-R48 not been long in the world, before 
un inge nious tfranſmutter of metals laid vio— 
Ws 


t hands on me; and obſerving iny thin 


hahe 8 fat jurface, by thz help of a little 


11 «liver exat:2d me into aſuulitg. Uſe, 


d me again to my na- 


tive low Ration; and I unfortunntely fell in- 

ech poſſeſſihn of an urchin juſt breeched, 

who received meas a ae ue: ot his 

god-möother. — — 

e Tave-of money 1 ridjeutanifly milled | | 

int children fo Early, that, before they can 
Fe 


Debt comprehend the uſe of it racy CON » 
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ider it as of great value: I loſt, therefore, | 
© the very efſence of my being, in the cuſtody 

of this hopeful diſciple of avarice and folly, | 
and was kept only to be looked at and admi- 
'*red: but a bigger boy after a while ſaatch- 


« ed me from him, and releaſed me from my 


© confinement. | | 
II I now underwent various hardſuips among 
8 his play-(cllows, and was kicked about, hu! 1. 
be led, toſſed up, and chucked into holes; which 


very much battered and impared me: but l 


«ſuffered moſt by the pegging of tops, the 
marks of which I have borne about me to 
© this day. I was in this fate the unwitting 


cauſe of rapacity, ſtrite, envy, rancour, ma- 


4 lice, and revenge, among the little apes ct. 
' * mankind; and became the object and the 


« nurſ2 of thoſe paſſions which diſgrace human 


nature, while I appeared oniy to engag* 
children in innocent paſtimes. At length, 1 


«© was diſ:nifſed from their ſervice, by a throw 
8 with a barrow woman for an orange. 


From her it is natural to conclude, I poſl- 
© ed to the gin ſhop; where, indeed, it is pro- 
*« bable I ſhould have immediately gone, if her 


« huſband, a ſfoot- ſoldier, had not wreſted me 


from her at the expence of a bloody noſe, 


© black eye, ſcratched face, and torn regiment - 


dals. By him I was carried to the Mall in 
St James S's Park; «here —1 am aſhamed * 


TI. 
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« tell how 1 parted ſrom him Let it ſufſicc 
that I was ſoon alter lately e in a 
z night cellar. | | 


c Ter n hence I got into the coat- pocket of 
2 Blood, and remained there with ſcveral of 
my brethren tor ſome days unnotic:d. But 


co 


one evening, as he was reclirig home from 
© the tavern, he jirked a whole kundſel of us 
© through a ſath- window into the dining room 
« of a tradeſmap, who he re membered had 


ben ſounman nerly to him the day betore, as 
10 deſire payment of his biil. We repoled ia 
* {Ott eaſe on a fine Turkey carpet till the net 
© morning when the maid 1wep: us up; and 
+ {ome of us were allotted to parchaſe ten. ſome 
to buy ſnufl, and 1 myſelt was immediate: 
« trucked away at the door for the OW COLT» 
heart's de elignt. 

« It is not my des ion to enumerate ever | 
little accident: that has befallen me, or to 
dell upon trivial and indiferent circumitan- 
CCS, as is the practice of thoſe important egot- 
© its, Who write narratives, memoirs, and 
« travels As uſeleſs to the community as my 
« ſingle ſelf may appear to be, I have been the 
inſtrument of much good and evil in the in- 
« tercourſe of man- nd: I have contributed no 
« ſmall ſum to the revenues of the crown, by 
« iny thare in each news paper: and in the 
con nfom ption of tobacco, ſpirituous liquors, 


* 


« * 
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and other taxable comraodities, It I have 
© enco! rages debauchery, or fupported extra- 
* vagance;z I have allo rewarded the labour: 
© of indole; and relieved the necetiitics dt 
© indigence. The poor acknowledge. me a: 
their conſtant friend; aid the rich, thong 
© they affect to flight we, and treat me with 


* 


4 contempt, arc after. red ace SEO My chats foilics 
% diitreſſes which it is even in my power tt 


* 


6 relieve. a 
The 3 jerntine into gbr r conktt- | 
tation has, indeed, very muh Cbtructed 
I embarraſſed my travels: thou le uld 
unh but rejvice in iny condition Jail Tusſde -, 
© as I Was Gebarred | nav ing an lire in mais 
. „iat, bruihing, and delreyf a 155 ingo tei 
« victims of vulzar h ar; Wity : 4 hy Bacpy. it 
. ing confine 4 to th e muck-enctinters wii 
« jeatuiers and. ſtuded Jzather ; a uid ports 
* ricehtiy calculated to inttiate tender minds 12 
c arts of cruelty, and prepare them fer the 
© Cx2rTie ct inhumanity On nelpleſs A linals! 
I thalll conclude, Sir, with inſorming vent 
© by what means I came to you in the condi- 
« tion vou fee, A Choice Spirit, a member 


« of the Kill Care Club, broke a link boy's 


a 


date with me laſt nizht, as a reward for 
« lighting him acroſs the kennel. The lad 
« waited half his tar ſlambeau in Jo „ki: g for 


me; but 1 eſcaped Lis ſearch, bci 1 400 +6 


* 
— 
— 
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« ſnugly +gainſt a poſt, This morning a pa- 
© riſh girl picked me up, and carried me with 
© raptures to the next baker's ſhop to purchaſe | 
aa roll. The maſter, who was church- war- 
den, examined me with great attention, and 


© then gruffly threatening her with Bridewell 


for putting off bad money, knocked a nail 
through my middle, and ſaſtened me to the 
(counter: but the moment the poor hungry 
c child was gone, he whipt me up ag ain, and 
© ſendiny me away with others in change to 
6 the next cuſtomer, gave me this opportunity 0 
Jof relating my adventures to you.“ 5 
When A awaked, I found myſelf ſo much 
| invigorated by my nap, that I immediately 
wrote down the range ſtory which I had juſt 
heard; and as it is not totally deſlitute of uſe 
and entertainment, I have ſent it to you, that 
by means of your paper, it may be communi- 


cated to > the . ic. 
| A . 1 R. 


Your humble ſervant, 


TIM. TURNPENNY. 
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2 epoxy which it te ten, Ifbare taken toe kn 
| oprportiniiity to < 8 REA, ic tothe pubiio 
{the nub i u. qu: Al of great i Abord- 
1 ance: and as 1 unk it: 48-7: ar from be! mg ex- 

| haulted, it nay poly Procluce al: other c- 


br ration. 


A ONGSr ail the beaueies and excellen 
cies of the aaciciir writers, of which L 

proſeſs myſelf an d.crer. there ore none. 

which firike me with more vereration than 

the precepts they have delivered to us for our 
condudꝭ in ſociety. The fables of the pot ts : 
and the narrations cf the bilterians, amaze 
and delight us with their reſpective qualific; a. 
tions; but ve flee] Re Par Acularly con- 


151: 


cerned, when a moral virtue, or a ſocial chli 
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gation is ſet before us, the practice of which 


is our indiſpenſible duty: and, perhaps, we 
are more ready to obſerve th:ſe init rudtioas, or 
at leaſt acquieſce ſooner in the propriety of 


them, as the authority of the teacher is un- 


e the addreſs no: particularly con- 
Aned or levelled, aud che deulare eee 


165 e 


Of all the virtues which the ancients poſſeſ. 5 


fed, the zeal and fidclity of their friendihips 
appc ar to me as the higheſt diſtinctions of their 

characters. Private perſons, and particular 
 aZnities amongſt them, have been long cele- 


brated and admired : and if we examine their 
conduct as companions, we ſhall find, that 


the rites of their religion were not more ſacred, 
more ſtrongly rated, or more ſeverely pre- 
| ſerved, than their laws of ſociety. | 

The table of iriend{hip, and the altar = fa. 
crifice, were equally uncontaminated : the 
- myſteries of Bacchus were enveloped with as 


many leaves as thoſe of Ceres; and the pro- 
ſanation of either deity, excluded the offenders 
from the aſſembiies of men: the revealer was 


judged accurſed, and impiety was thought to 
accompany his ſteps. | | 


Without inveighing againſt the practice of 
the preſent times, or comparing it with FORK. 


of the pait, I ſhall only remark, that if we 
cannot mezt to; ether upon the honeſt prin- 
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ciples of ſocial beings, there is reaſon to ſcar, 
that we are placed in the m ſt unfortunate and 
lamentable era ſince the cr: ation of mankind. 
It is not the increale of vices inſeparable from 
| humanity that alarms us, the riots of the li- 
| centious, or the outrazes of tlie profligate3 
but it is the abſence of that integrity 9 
gle of that virtue, the contempt ct ** Bo- 
nour, which by connecting individuals formed 
ſociety, and withcut which, 
longer ſubſiſt. | 

Few men are calculated for th: at close con- 
nection which we dittinguith by toe an peliu- 
tion of friendſhip; and we well ki.ow the dif- 
 jerence between a fr end and an acqhaintance: 
the acquaintance is in a pot ot Deren 
and after having paſſed through a courſe rt 
proper experience, and given ſufficient evi- 
dence. of his merit, takes a new title, and 
Tanks himſelf higher, He mult now be con- 
lidered as in a place of conſequence; in u ot 
all the ornaments of our nature are hecchary 
to ſupport him. Put the gre: it oe 
thoſe without which al! others ars ulzleſs, are 
fidelity aud taciturnity, He muſt no! only 
be ſuperior to loquacious imbecilicy, he mult 


=. . 
— 


lerter can no 


be well able to repreſs the attacks of curioſity, | 


nd to reſiſt thoſe powerful engines that wil 
be employed againſt Lim, win: and refent- 
ment. Such are the powers that he mull con- 
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| Mantly ex2rt, aſter a truſt is repoſed in him: 


+ ww 


that he may not overload himſelf, let 


440: 


him nat add to his charge, by his own inqui- 


let ir be a devolved, not an acquired 


tien. Thus accoutred. 


rein, fragilen meciin 
Sy 2 4 F Pi, eli. | 
er, ho miftcries reve, 
Benen h myt te! fialirgver hoe,” ©: | 
Shall never loft win 11 the doubefal 9 Trancis. 
* * . * d "= : 
There are az eve! infligations in this country 
to 2 breach of conß Jence, as ſincerity can tre- 


Je ice under. The bet: rayer. is for ever ſhut 


out from the ways of en, and his diſcore- 


ries are deemed the effects. of malice. Vie. 


wiſely itnagine, he mult. be actuated by cther 
: y . GI " RES 


motives than the promulgation of truth ; and 


we receive his evidence, however we may 
ule it, with contempt, Polit ical exIFencies may 
Pho a ready reception of ſuch. private ad- 


vices: bit though the neceſſities of govern- 
ment acm: the inte 5,548 2, the wild om of it 


vut hardly encourages this iatelligencer. There 
's no name ſo odioms to ue, as that of an in- 


Ttormer. The very alarm in our ſtreets at the 
approach of one. is a ſuſſicient proof of the 


Zencral abhorrence cl this character. 
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Since theſe are the conſequential conditions 


upon which men acquire this denomination, | 


it may be aſked, What are the inducements to 


| the treachery. I do not ſuppole it always 
proceeds from the badneſs of the mind and 
indecd T think it is impoſſible that it ſhould : 


weakneſs diſcovers what malignity propagates; 


till at laſt, confirmation is required, with all 


the ſolemnity of proof, from the firſt author 5 


ot the report; who only deſigned to gratifſy 


his own loquacity, or the importunity of his 
companion. An idle vanity inclines us to e- 


numerate our parties of mirth and triendſhip ; 


and we believe our importance is increaſed, 


by a recapitulation cf the diſcourſe, of which _ 
we are ſuch diſtinguithed ſharers: and to ſhew/ 


that we were eltcemed fit to be entruſted with. 


affairs of great concern and privacy, we not- 


zbly give in our detail of them. 5 
There is, beſides, a very general inclination 
amongſt us to hear a ſecret, to whomſoever i. 
relates, known or unknown to us, of what- 
ever import, ſerious or triſling, ſo it be but a 


5 ſecret : the delight of telling it, and of hear 
ing it, are nearly proportionate and equal. 


The poſſelſor of the valuable treaſure, appears 
indeed rather to have the advantage ; and he 
{ems to claim his ſuperiority. I have diſco- 
vered at once in a large company, by an air 
and deportment that is aſſumed upon ſuch oc- 

JJ 
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caſions, who it is that is conſcious of this hap- 
py charge: he appears reſtleſs and full of 


doubt for a conſiderable time; has ſrequent 
conſultations with himſelf, like a bee unde- 
| termined where to ſettle in a variety of ſweets ; * - 
till at laſt, one happy ear attracts him more 
forcibly than the reſt, and there he fixes, | 


6 te aling and giving odours.” . . 
In a little time it becomes a matter of great 


amazemert, that the whole. town is as watt 
acquainted with the llory, as the two who 


ec re fo buſily engaged: and the contterna- 


tion ! 15 greater, as each reporter 15 confident, | 


"that he only communicated it to one perſon, 


A report,” frys Strada, thus tranſinitted 
« YOM one to one, is like a drop of water at the 


0 top of a hauſe; it de. ſeends but from tile to tile, 

« yet at lat makes its way to the gutter, and 
e tlien is involved in the general ſtream.“ And 
it I may add to the comparliſon, the dre p of 
water, aſter. its Pre oreſs thr our ali the chan- 


nels of the ſmreet 18 3 not more contaminat ed 1 


with filth and Ar, than a ſimple ſtary, after 
id has pal? 2d thro ugh the moutchs Of a iow me. 
dern talz-bearers. : | 


c 


1 


TTY 


— 8 
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" Numb. —— —.—. April 10. 53. 


E 


Null ſides reg ai fot , omn:/quc Pr | | | 
I-petiers con fortis erite | Lucar. 


Vo faith of partnerſhip dominion owns ; 
Sell diicord hovers ber divided throres. . 


15 + well known, that many things appear. 


plauſible in ſpeculation, which can never 


be reduced to practice; and that of the num- 
berleſs projects that have flattered mankind 

with theoretical ſpeciouſneſs, ſew have ſerved 
any other purpoſe than to ſhew the ingenuity 


of their contrivers. A voyage to the moon, 
however romantic and abſurd the ſcheme may 
now appear, ſince the properties of air have 


been better underſtood, ſeemed highly pro- 
bable to many of the aſpiring wits in the laſt 


century, who began to doat upon their gloſſy 


plumes, and fluttered with t impatience lor che 


hour of their e,. s 


8 velligia mille 7g 


Ante Fagan, abſentemque Ferit gravis ungule pan, 


Eills, vales, and floods appear already croſt; 
And, ere he ſtarts, a thoutand ſteps are loft. | 


rope. 


Among the fallacies which only experience 
dean detect, there are ſome of which ſcarcely. 


G 2 | 
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experience itſelf can deſtroy the influence; ſome 
which, by a captivating ſhew of indubitable 
certainty, are perpetually gaining upon the 
numan mind; and which, though every trial 


ends in diſappointment, obtain new credit as 


the ſenſe of miſcarriage wears gradually a- 


way, perſuade us to try again what we have 
ried already, and expoſe us + by the lame fail- 
ure to double vexation. 

Of this tempting, this deluſive kind; is the 


9 © a 4. * - 


ox pedlation of great performances by conſede- 


vated ſtrength. The ſpeculatiſt, when he has 


carefully obſerved how much may be perform- 
cd by a ſingle hard, calculates by a very eaſy 
pperation the force of thouſands, and goes on 

accumulating power till reſiſtance vanithes be- 
fore it; then rejoices in the ſucceſs of his new 


"Shen, and wonders at the folly or idleneſs 


of former ages, who have lived in want of ©, 


what might be ſo readily procured, and ſuf- 


ſered themſelves to be debarred from happi- 
neſs by obſtacles which one united effort would | 


have ſo eaſily ſurmounted. 


But this gigantic 8 of de pow- 
er vaniſhes at once into air and emptineſs, © 
at the firſt attempt to put it into action. The 
different apprehenſions, the diſcordant paſſions, 


the jarring intereſts of men, will ſcarce]; 


taking 


PIs as 


Se 


permit a many thould unite in one under. 1 


x 
* 
5 
: 8 
| 
«1 
4 
. 
. 
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Ot a great and complicated definny ſore 


will never be brought to diſcern the end; and 
* the ſeveral means by which it may be ac- 
compliſbed, the choice will be a perpetual ſub- 
ject of debate, as every man is ſwayed in lie 
determination by his own knowledge or con- 


venience. In a long ſeries of action, peg 
will la. \guith with farigus, and ſome be craws 
off by pretent gratifcations; ſome will boite 


becauſe others labour, and ſome will ceaſe o 


labour becauſe others loiter: and it once they 


come within proſpect of ſucceſs and profit, 


ſome will de greedy and others envicu: ; ſome 


will undertake more than they can perfurin, | 
to enlarge their claims cf advantage; ſome 
Vill perform lets than they undertake, le ſt 


en 


their labours ſhould chicfly turn to the benefit 


ot others. 


The hiitory of mankind informs vs, that a 


2 power is very ſeldom broken by a con- 


iederacy. States of different iutereſts, and | 


alpets malevolent to each other, may be u- 
nited tor a time by common diſtreſs; and in 
| the ardour of ſelf-preſerva: ion {all unanimouſ- 
ly upon an enemy, by whom they are all e- 


qually endangered. But if their firſt attack 
can be withitcod, time will never {ail to dif- 


ſolve their union: ſucceſs and miſcarriage wil! 
be equally deſtructive: after the conqueſt of 
& 2 province, they will quarrct ia the diviſion; 


G 3 
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' aſter the loſs of a battle, all will be endea- 


vouring to ſecure themſelves by abandoning : 


| the reſt. 
rom the impoſſibility of confining mumbery 


ro the conſtant and uniform proſecution of a 
common intereſt, ariſes the di ificulty of ſecu- 
ring ſubjects againſt the incroachment of go- 

vernors. Power is always gradually ſtealing. 

away from the many to the few, becauſe the 


few are more vigilant and conſiſtent ; it fil 


contracts to a ſmaller number, ill 1 in time it 


centers in a ſipgle perſon. 
Thus all the Fara of gov ernment t infticuted 


among mankind, perpetually tend towards 
_ inonarchy ; and power, however diffuſed thro? 
15e whole community, is, by negligence or | 
corruption, commotion or diſtreſs, repoled at 


zaſt in the chief magiſtrate. 


There never appear (ſays Swift) more than 9 
five or fix men of genius in an age; but if 
they were united, the world could not ſtand 


© before them.“ It is happy, therefore, for 


mankind, that of this union there is no pro- 
bability. As men take in a wider compaſs of 


intellectual ſurvey, they are more likely to 


chuſe different objects of purſuit ; as they ſee 
more ways to the ſame end, they will be leſe 


caſily perſuaded to travel together; as each 


is better qualified to form an independent 


eheme of private greatneſs, he wil 3 with 


- 
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greater obſtinacy the project of another; as 
each is more able to diſtinguiſh himſelf as the 
head of a party, he will lets "EY be made a. 
follower or an aſſociate. | 

The reigning philoſophy born us, - that = 


| the vaſt bodies which conſtitute the univerſe, 
are regulated in their progreſs through the e- 
+hereal ſpaces, by the perpetual agency ol can 
trary forces; by one of which they are re- 


trained from deſcriing their orbits, and lofing 


themſelves in the immenſity of heaven; and 


held off by the other from ruſhing together, 


aud cluſtering round their center with ever- 


Jajting coheſion. 
The ſame contrar iety of impul fe may be 


perhaps diſcovered in the motions (f men: we 


are ſormed for ſociety, not for con: bination ; 1 


we are equally ur qualifie d to live in a clote 
connection with our fellow beings, and in to- 


tal ſeparation from them; ue are attractzd to. 


Wards each other by general ſympzthy, but 
kept back from contact by private intereſts. 


5 Some philoſophers have been fooli{}: enough 
to ima gine, that improvements might be made 
in the ſyſtem of the univerſe, by a different 
arrangement of the orbs of heaven: and poli- 
ticians, equally ignorant and equally prefimp- 
tuous, may eaſily be led to ſuppoſe, that the 


happineſs of our world would be promoted b 
2 different tendency of the human mid. fr 
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appears, indeed, to a ſlight and ſuperficial 
_ obſerver, that many tlings, impradticable in 
our preſent ſtate, might be caſily effected, if 
mankind were better diſpoſed to union and co- 


operation: but a little reflection ill diſcover, 


that if confederacies were caſily formed, they 
| would loſe their efficacy, ſince numbers would 
be oppoled to numbers and unanimity to un- 


alimity; and indead of the preſent petty co n- 
metitors of individuals or ſingle families, mul- 
titudes wr ouid be ſopplanting multitudes, and 

thouſands putting againit thoujauds, 


There is no has ol the human ſpecies, of 

whic! 2 the union leems to have been mere ex · 8 
Pected, than of the learned: the reſt of the _ 
_V-orid have almeſt always agreed, to ſhut ſcho- 
lars up together in colleges and cloiſters; 
ſurely not without hope, that they would look 


{tor that happiucls in concord, Which they were 
debarred irom finding in variety; and that 


ſuch corjuncions Ol Joel ect would re com- 
peuce the mui ificence of ſounders and patrons, 


by per: OrMAuices above the reach of any ſingle 
| 0 mind. | 


But Diſcord; who 1 means to roll * 


apple into the banqueting chamber of the god- 


deſſes, has had tie addreſs to ſcatter her lau- 
rels in the ſeminaries of learning. The friend- 
thip of lludents and of beauties is for the molt. 
part equally ſincs re, and equally doe 28 


5 29 22 
r 
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poth depend for happineſs on the regard of - 
_ thers, on that of which the value ariſes mere - 

ly from compariſon, they are both expoſed to 


perpetual jealouſies, and both inceſſantly em- 


ployed in ſchemes to ee the — of 
cach other. | | | | | 
Jam, however, far Som intending to in- 


9 that this confinement of the ſtudious 


to ſtudious companions, as been wholly with 
out advantage to the public: neighbourhood, 
where it docs not conciliate ſriendſhip, incites 


competition; and he that would contentedly 


reſt in a lower degree of excellence, where he 
| had no rival to dread, will be urged by hi; 
impatience of inferiority to inceflant er dea- 
vours after great attainments. | Oe. 

| Theſe ſtimulations of honeſt. rivalry, are, 
perhaps, the chief effects of academies and ſo- 
ſcieties; for whatever be the bulk of their joint 
labours, every ſingle piece is always the pro- 
_ duction of an individual, that owes nothing to 
his colleagues but the contagion of diligence, 
a reſolution to write, becauſe the reſt are wri- 
ting, and the ſcorn of e whi ic the ref; 


are illuſtrious, 


. 
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" Nund, — EE ara — 282. 


* DEE: 


5 Bios le v Zupemrorn. 9 | Pier. Gr. 


Far from my table be the telltale ru. 


TT his” been remarkee, that men are gere 


— rally kind in proportion as they are 1 'Y 
and it is ſaid even of the devil, that he is good- 
| humonred when he is pl-aſed Every act, 


therefore, by which another is injured, from 


whatever motive, contracts more guilt and ex- 
preſſes greater malignity, if it is committed in 
thoſe ſeaſons which are ſet apart to pieaſantry 


and good- - humour, and brightened with en- 


Jjoyments peculiar to rational and locial be- 5 


ings. 


ed which is taken away: he who filches from 


me my good name,” ſays Shakeſpeare, en · 


- riches not himſelf, but makes me poor in- 


deed:“ as nothing, thereſore, de grades hu- 
man nature more than detraction, nothing 
more diigraces converſation. The detractor, 


as he is the loweſt moral character, reflects 
_ greater diſhonour upon his company, than the 
hangman; ; and he, whoſe diſpoſition is a ſcan - 


| Detraction is among cheſs” vices, Which the 
| molt languid virtue has ſufficĩient force to pre - 
vent; becauſe, by detraction, that is not gain- 


— * to his * ſhould be. more N 


Ne BW 
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avoided, than he who is ſcandalous OT. by 
is office. 55 e 
But ſor this practice, however vile, ſome _ 
2 dared to apologize, by contending g, that 
the report, by which they injured an abſent 


character, was true: this, however, amounts 


to no more, than that they have not compli- 
| cated malice with taltkond, and that there is 
ſome difference between detraction and flander. 
"To relate all the ill that is true of the belt man 
in the world, would probably render him the 
object of ſuſpicion and diltruit aud it this 


3 


practice was univerſal, mutual confidence and 
_«eitcein, the comforts. ot ſociety, and the en- 


dearments of friendthip, would be at an end. 


There is ſomethin 8 unſpeakably more hate- 
jul in thoſe ſpecies of viilainy by which the 
law is evaded, than in chote by which i is 
violated and defied. Courage has ſometimes 


preſerved rapacity from abhorrence, as beauty 


has been thought to ap-logize for proſtitu: ion; 


but the injuſtice of cowardice is univerſally 


abhorred, and like the lewdncts of detorinity 
has no advocate. 1hus hateiul are tne Mret- 
ches who detract with caution ; and while 
they perpetrate the wrong, are ſolicitous to 
avoid the reproach : they do not lay, that 


Chloe forfeited her honour to Ly!a; der; but 
they ſay that ſuch a report has been ſpread, 


they know not how true. Thoſe who propa». 
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gate theſe reports, frequently invent them; 'F 
and it is no breach of charity to ſuppoſe this 


to be always the caſe; becauſe no man who 


| ſpreads detraftion, would have ſcrupled to 


produce it; and he who ſhould diffuſe poiſon _ 


in a brook, would ſcarce be acquitted of a 
malicious deſign, though he ſhould alledge, 
| that he received it of another who i is _ 
2e fame elſev;here. OL, | 
Whatever is incompatible with the higheſt 
_ dignity of our nature, thouid indeed be ex- 
_ cluded from our converfation : as companions, 
not only that which we owe to ourlelves, but 
to others, is required of us; and they who 
can indulge any vice in the preſence of each 
other, are become obdurate | in . and 9 
lenlible to infamy. | - 


| Reverence Ih, viel, is one of the 1 1 


preceptsof that amiable philoſopher, whoſe hu- 


manity alone was an inconteſtible proof of the Þ} 


diguity of his mind. Pythagoras, in his idea 
of virtue, comprehended intellectual purity ; 
and he ſuppoſed, that by him who reverenced 
himſelf, thoſe thoughts would be ſuppreſſed by 
which a being capable of virtue is degraded : 
this divine precept evidently preſuppoſes a re- 
verence of others, by which men are reſtrain · 
ed from more groſs immoralities: and with 
Which he hoped a reverence of ſelf would al- 
Is ſo co-operate as an auxiliary motive. 8 1 
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The great duke of Marlborough, who was 
perhaps the moſt accompliſhed genileman of | 
his age, would never ſeffer any approaches to 
obſeruity in his preſence; and it was ſuid . 
| 1 ne late lord Cobham, that he did not repre Te 
it as an immorality in the ſpeaker, but reſcnit- 
ed it as an indignity to him{clf:; and it is evi. 
dent, that to ipeak evil of the abſent, to utter 
Jcwdneſo, blaſphemy, or treaſon, rt degrade 
not only him who ſp-aks, but thoſe who hear; 45 
r furcly that dignity of charader which a 
man ought always to ſullain, is in danger, 
then * is made the confi dent of treachery, 


detraction, impiety, or luſt: for he, who in 


converſation diſplays his own vices, imputes 


tem; as he who boaſts to another of a rob- 
bery, preſuppoſes that he is a thief, i 
It ſhould be a general rule, Never to utter a- 
ny thing in converſation which would juſtly | 
diſhonour us if it ſhould be reported to the 
world: if this rule could be always kept, we 
ſould be ſecure in our own innoc2Rce againſt 
the craft of knaves and paraſites, the flrata- 
gems of cunning, and the vigilance of envy. 
But after all the bounty of nature, and all 
_ the labour of virtue, many imperfections will 
be ill diſcerced in human beings, even by 


x | thoſe who do not ſee with all the perſpicacity : 


of human wiſdom : and he is guilty of the 


moſt 40 RE detraQtion, who reports the 
Vor. II. + 
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weakneſs of a good mind diſcovered in an un- 
guarded hour; ſomething which is rather the 
effect of negligence, than deſign; rather a fol- 
ly, than a fault; a ſally of vanity, rather than 
an eruption of malevolence. It has therefore 
been a maxim inviolably ſacred among good 


men, never to diſcloſe. the ſecrets of private 


converſation; a maxim, which though it ſeems 
do ariſe from the breach of ſome other, does 

yet imply that general rectitude, which is pro- 
duced by a conſciouſneſs of virtuous dignity, . 
and a regard to that reverence which is due 

to ourſelves and others: for to conceal any 
immoral purpoſe, which to diſcloſe is to dil- 


appoint ; any crime, which to hide is to coun- 


tenance; or any character, which to avoid is 


to be ſafe; as it is incompatible with virtue, 


and injurious to ſociety, can be a law only * 


mong thoſe who are enemies to both. 


Among ſuch, indeed, it is a law which there 
is ſome degree of obligation to fulfil ; and the 

| ſecrets even of their converſation are, perhaps 
ſeldom diſcloſed, without an aggravation of- -- 
their guilt : it is the intereſt of ſociety, that 


the veil of taciturnity ſhould be drawn over 
the myſteries of drunkenneſs and lewdneſs ; 3 


and to hide even the machinations of envy, 
ambition, or revenge, if they happen to mingle 
in theſe orgies among the rites of Bacchus, 
| ſeems to be the duty of the initiated though | 


not of the prophane. 
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If he who has aſſociated with robbers, who 
| has repoſed and accepted a truſt, and whoſe 
guilt is a pledge of his fidelity, ſhonld betray 
his aſſociates for hire; it he is urged to fe- 
cure himſelf, by the anxiety of ſuſpicion, or 
the terrors of cowardice, or to punilh others 


by the importunity of reſentment and re- 


venge: though the public receives benefit 
from his conduct, and may think it expedient 
to reward him, yet he has only added to every 
other ſpecies of guilt, that of treachery to his 
friends: he has demonſtrated, that he is o 
deſtitute of virtue, as not to p-fſcfs even thoſe 
vices which reſemble it; and that he ought to 
pe cat off as totally unfit for human ee 
but that, as poiſon is an antidote to poiſon, 
his crimes are A ſecurity againſt che crimes of 
others. DE | 
I is, however, true, that if ſuch an  offen- 
7 4 is ſtung with remorſe, if he ſeels the force 
of higher obligations than thoſe of an iniqui- 
tous compact, and if urged by a deſire to a- 


. | tone for the injury which he has done to ſoci- 


: ety, he gives in his information, and delivers 
up his aſſociates, with whatever reluctance, to 
the laws; by this ſacrifice he ratifies his re- 
5 pentance, he becomes again the friend of his 

country, and deſerves not only protection, bus 
eſteem: for the ſame action may be either vir- 
tuous or vicious, and may deſerve e: ther hc. - 
„ 4 
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nour or infamy, as it may be performed upon 
different principles; and indeed no action 
can be morally claſſed or eſtimated, without 
| tome knowledge of the motive PRES * „ 
produced. F | | — 
But as there is ſeldom any other 4 to the 
motives of particular actions, than the gene- 
ral tenor. of his life by whom they are perfor - 
med; and as the lives of thole who ſerve 
their country by bringing its enemies to pu- 
niſhment, are commonly flagitious in the highh- 
eſt degree ; the ideas of this ſervice, and the 
_—_ ſordid villainy are ſo connected, that 
they always recur together: if only this part 
5 of a character is known, we immediately in- 
ſer that the whole is infamous; and it is, 
therefore, no wonder, that the name by which 
it is expreſſed, eſpecially when it is uſed to * 
nominate a profeſſion, ſhould be odious; or 
that a good man ſhould not always have ſuf - 
ficient fortitude, to ſtrike away the maſk of 
diſſimulation, and direct the ſword of juſtice. 
But whatever might be thought of theſe 
who diſcharge their obligations to the public 
by treachery to their companions; it cannot 
be pretended, that he, to whom an immoral 
deſign is communicated by inadvertence or 
miſtake, is under any private obligation to 
conceal it: the charge which devolves upon 
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him, he muſt inſtantly renounce : for white 
| he heſitates, his virtue is ſuſpended: and h- 
who communicates ſuch deſign to another, 
not by inadvertence or miſtake, but up- 
on preſumption of concurrence, commits an 
| outrage upon his e and Grhies * re 
ſentment. | 
Let none, charefare, be . to pro 
phanue the rites of converſation, much leſs 01 
friendſhip, by ſuppoſing there is any law, which 
aught to reſtrain the indignation of virtue, or 
| deter e from — 


Nerz. 1. Tueſday EZ 17.1753: 


— — 


ONS | 1 e | 
Committunt eadem diverſo crimina fato, 1 
5 Tile crucem Pretium ſeelerus tulit, hic diage ma. uv. 


E' ry age relates, 
That equal erimes 5 anequal fates have found; 
And whillt © one * * another s crown vd. 


| Creech, 


TAN, chang as a rational 1 he bins 

| thought fit to ſtile himſelf the lord of. 
the creation, is yet frequently the voluntary 
flave of prejudice and cuſtom ; the moſt ge⸗ 

neral opinions are often abſurd, and the pre- 
vailir:;7 principles of action ridiculous. 

I. may, however, be allowed, that if in 

theſe inſtances reaſon always appeared to be 
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overborne by the importunity of appetite ; if 
the future was facrificed to the preſent, and 
hope renounced only for poſſeſſion, there would 
Not be much cauſe for wonder : but that man 
| thould draw abſurd concluſions, contrary to 
| his immediate intereſt ; that he ſhould, even 

at the riſk of life, gratiſy theſe vices in ſome, 

\ which in others he punithes with a gibbet or 

a wheel, is in the higheſt degree aſtonithing ; 
and is ſuch an inſtance of the weakneſs of 
dur reaſon, and the fallibility of our judgment, 
as ſhould incline us to accept with gratitude 85 
of that guidance which is from above. . 
But it it is ſtrange, that one man has been 
immortalized as a wad, and another put to 
death as a felon, for actions which have the 
ſame motion and the ſame tendency, merely 
| becauſe they were circumſtantially different; 


it is yet more ſtrange, that this difference has 


always been ſuch as increaſes the abſurdity ; | 
and that the action which expoſes a man to 
infamy and death, wants only greater aggra-— 
vation of guilt, and more extenſive and per- 

icious effects, to render him the * or — 
neration and applauſe. 


Eagſhot the robber, having loſt the booty 


of a week among his aſſociates at hazard, ioad- 
ed his piſtols, mounted his horſe, and took the 
Kentiſh road, with a reſolution not to return 
till be bad recruited his purſe. Within a few 


—_— C— *. N 
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F miles of London, juſt as he heard a village 

d dlock ſtrike nine, he met two gentlemen in a 
1 poſt- chaiſe, which he ſtopped. One of the 
N gentlemen immediately preſented a piſtol, and 
© at the ſame time a ſervant rod up armed with 
n 


3 a blunderbuſs. The robber, perceiving that 
„ he ſhould be vigorouſly oppoſed, turned off 
r from the chaiſe, and diſcharged a piltol at 
* the ſervant, who inſtantly fell dead from his 
f herſe. The gentlemen had now leaped from 
5 the chaiſe ; but the foremoſt receiving a blow 
5 on his head with the ſtock of the piſtol that 
nad been juſt fired, reeled back a few paces: 
n dhe other having fired at the murderer with- 
out ſucceſs, attempted to diſmount him, and 
e ſucceeded; but while they were grappling 
y { with each other, the villain drew a knife, and 
Wo {tabbed his antagoniſt to the heart. He then, 
5 Voith the calm intrepidity of a hero who is 
1 familiar with danger, proceeded to rifle the 
Oo Pockets of the dead; and the ſurvivor having 
\ recovered from the blow, and being imperi- 
» oully commanded to deliver, was now obliged 
. to comply. When the victor had thus ob- 


tained the pecuniary reward of his proweſs, 
be determined to loſe no part of the glory, 
1. which, as conqueror, was now in his power: 

turning therefore to the unhappy gentleman, 
whom he had plundered, he condeſcended to 
„ FF infult him with the applauſe of conſcious ſu- 
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perior ity; he told him, that he had never rob: 


bed any perſons who behaved better ; and as 
a tribute due to the merit of the dead, and as 
A token of his eſteem for the living, he gene- 


rouſly threw him back a ſhilling to prevent | 
his being ſtopped at the turnpike, | 


He now remounted his horſe, and {et off : 


| towards London : but at the turnpike, a coach 
| that was paying the toll obſtructed his way 
and by the light of the flambeau that was be- 
hind it, he diſcovered that his coat was much 
| Rained with blood: this diſcevery threw him 
into ſuch contuſion, that he attempted to ruſh 
| by ; ; he was, however, prevented; and his 
appearance giving great reaſon to *“ his 
motive, he was ſeized and detained. 5 


In the coach were two ladies, and a little 


boy about five years old. The ladies were 
greatly alarmed, when they heard that a per- 
fon was takenwho was ſuppoſed to have juſt com- 
mitted a robbery and a murder: they aſked 
many queſtions with great eagerneſs; but 
their inquiries were little regarded, till a gen- 


tleman rode up, who ſeeing their diſtreſs, of- 


fered his aſſiſtance. The cider of the two la- 


dies acquainted him, that her huſband Sir 


Harry Freeman was upon the road in his re- 
turn from Graveſend, where he had been to 
receive an only ſon upon his arrival from In- 
is after an abſence of near oy Fears 3 ; that 
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herſelf and her daughter i in-law were come 


out to meet him, but were terrified with the 


_ apprehenſion, that they might have been ſtop- 
ped by the man who had juſt been taken into 


cuſtody. Their attention was now ſuddenly 


called to the other ſide of the coach by the 


child, Who cried out in a tranſport of 10 s.-. 
There is my grand papa.“ This was indeed 
the ſurvivor of the three who had been at- 


tacked by Bagthot: he was mounted on his 
ſervant's horſe, and rode ſlowly by the ſide of 
the chaiſe, in which he had juſt placed the bo- 

dy of his ſon, whoſe countenance was disfi- 


gured with blood, and whoſe features were {till ; 
_ impreſſed wich agonies of death. Who can 
expreſs the grief, horror, and deſpair, with. 
which a father exhibited this ſpectacle to a mo- 
ther and a wife, who expected a ſon and a huſ- 
band, with all the tenderneſs and ardour of 
conjugal and parental affection; who had long 
regretted his abſence, who had anticipated 


the joy of his return, and were impatient to 
put into his arms a pledge of * love which 
he had never ſeen. | 


I will not attempt to deſeribe 1 diſtreſs 
which tears would not have ſuffered me to be- 
hold: let it ſuffice, that ſuch was its effect up- 


on thoſe who were preſent, that the murderer 


was not without difficulty conducted alive to 
the priſon ; and I am confident, that few who 
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read chis ſtory, would have heard with re - 


gret that he was torn to pieces by the way. 


| But before they congratulate themſelves 4 
pon a ſenſe, which always diſtinguiſhes right 
and wrong by ſpontaneous approbation and 
_ cenſure ; let them tell me, wich what ſenti- | 
ments they read of a youthful monarch, WhO 


at the head of an army in which every man 


became a hero by his example, paſſed over 
mountains and deſarts, in ſearch of new terri- 
| tories to invade, and new potentates to con- 
quer; who routed armies which could ſcarce 
be numbered, and tork cities which were 
deemed impregnable. Do they not follow him 
in the path of ſlaugimer with horrid compla- 


_ cency ? and when they ſee him deluge the 


peaceful fields of induſtrious ſimplicity with 
blood, and leave them deſolate to the widow- 
and the orphan of the poſſeſſor, do they not 


grow phrantic in his praiſe, and concur to de- 


itfy the mortal who could conquer only for 
glory. and return the kingdoms that he won. 
To theſe queſtions, I am confident the great- - 
er part of mankind muſt anſwer in the affir- 
mative; and yet nothing can be more abſurd 
than their different apprebenſions of the Here | 


and the Thief. 


The conduct of Bagſhot and 3 had 
in general the ſame motives, and the ſame 


dendener; ; they both ſonght a . e 
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cation at the expence of others; and every 


circumſtance in which they 8 is * | 


in favour of Dagſhot. | 


Bagſhot, when he had loſt his laſt ſpilling, 


had loft the power of gratifying every appe- | 


tite, whether criminal or innocent; and the 


recovery of this power was the FI of his 
expedition. 


Alexander, when he ſet out to conquer the 
world, poſſeſſed all that Bagthot hoped to ac- 


quire and more; all his appetites and paſſions 


were gratified, as far as the gratification f 


them was poiſible; and as the force of tempta- 
tion is always ſuppoſed proportionably to ex- 
| tenuate guilt, Alexander's guilt was evidently 
greater than Bagſhot's, becauſe it cannot be 

pretended that his temptation was equal. 


But though Alexander could not equally 


7 increaſe the means of his own happineſs, yet 


he produced much more dreadful and exten- 
five evil to ſociety in the attempt. Bagſhot 
killed two men; and 1 have related the mur- 


der and its conſequences, with ſuch particu- 


lars as uſually rouze that ſenſibility, which of- 


ten Jyes torpid during narratives of general 


calamity. Alexander, perhaps, deſtroyed a 
million: and whoever reflects that each indi- 
vidual of this number had ſome tender attach- 
ments which were broken by his death ; ſome 
Tarent or wife, with whom he mingled tears 
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| . ns in the parting embrace, and who longed with 
: fond ſolicitude for his return; or, perhaps, 
{me infant whom his labour was to ſeed, and 
his vi Zilance protect; will fee that Alexander | 
was more the peſt of ſociety than Bayſhot, 
aud more deſerved a gibbet in i the proportion 
| of a million to one. 
| It may, perhaps, be thought abſurd, to in- 
quire into the virtues of Bagſhot's character; 
und yet virtue has never been thought incom- 
_ patiblz with that of Alexander. Alexander, 
we are told, gave proof of his greatneſs of 
mind, by his contempt of danger; ; but as Bag- 
| ſhat's danger was equally voluntary and im- 
: minent, there ought to be no doubt but that 
his mind was equally great. Alexander, in- 
deed, gave back the kingdoms that he won ; 
but after the conqueſt of a kingdom, what re · 
mained for Alexander to give to a prince, 
whoſe country he had invaded with unprovo- 
ked hoſtility, and from whom he had vio- 
lently wreſted the bleſſings of peace, he gave 
a dominion over the widows and the orphans _ 
of thoſe he had flain, the tinſel of dependent | | 
| greatneſs, and the badge of royal ſubjection. 
And does not Bagſhot deſerve equal honour, 
for throwing back a ſhilling to the man, whoſe 
perſon he had inſulted, and whoſe ſon he had 
ſtabbed to the heart? Alexander did not ra- 
vith or maſſacre the women whom he found in 


9 
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the tent of Darius; neither did honeſt Bagſhot : 


kill the gentleman whom he had plundered, Z 
when he was no longer able to raſiſt. 
If Bagſhot, then, is juitiy dragged to pri- 


| ſon, amidſt the tumult of rage, mcnaces, and 
erecratiens; let Alexander, whom the lords 
of reaſon have extolled for ages, be 1 110 — 


thought worthy of a triumph. 
As the acquiſition of honour i is frequently a 


motive to the riſque of liſe, it is of great im- 


portance to confer it only upon virtue: and as 


honour is conferred by the public voice, it is 
of equal moment to firip thoſe vices of their 


diſguiſe which have been miſtaken for virtue. 


The wretches who compoſe the army of a ty | 
rant, are aſſociated by folly in the ſervice of 
rapine and murder; and that men ſhould i- 
magine they were deſerving honour by the 
- matlacre of each other, merely to flatter am- 


bition with a new title, is, perhaps, as inſcrut- 
able a myſtery, as any that has perplexed rea- 


ſon, and as greſs an abſurdity as any that has | 
dilgraced it. It is not, indeed, ſo much to 
puniſh vice, as to prevent miſery, that I wiſh _ 


to ſee it always branded with infamy : for e- 
ven the ſucceſſes of vice terminate in the an- 
guith of diſappointment. To Alexander, the 


fruit of all his conqueſt was tears; and who- 


cver goes about to gratify intemperate wiſhes, 
Ver. II. * 1 
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Vill labour to as little purpoſe as he who ſhould | 
tempt to fill a ſieve with water. | 


I was accidentally led to purſue my ſubjed 5 


i in this train, by the ſight of an hiſtorical chart, 


in which the riſe, he progreſs, the declenſion, 


and duration of empire, are repreſented by 
the arrangement of different colours; and in 
which, not only extent, but duration is ren- 
dered a ſenſible object. The Grecian empire, 
- which is diſtinguiſhed by a deep red, is a long 
but narrow line; becauſe, though Alexander 
marked the world with his colour from Mace- 
donia to Egypt, yet the colours peculiar to 
the hereditary potentates whom he diſpoſſeſſed, 
again took place upon his death: and indeed, 
the queſtion, whoſe name ſhall be connected uf 
with a particular country as its king; is, to 
thoſe who hazard life in the deciſion, as triff. 
ling, as whether a ſmall ſpot in a chart ſhal! 
be ſtained with red or yellow. That man 
| ſhould be permitted to decide ſuch queſtions 
by means ſo dreadful, is a reflection under | 
Which he only can rejoice, who believes that 
| God only reigns: and can appropriate the 
promiſe, that all thiogs Gall work N for 
= | 
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N — ; Sarur — Abril 21, 1753. 1 


| That Bae e V; irgo—— 

Sunt qui roTatam angie eri prece 8 

Tul ſſe Chritto, relderet mt re, 
Lumen jacerti, tum invent balturm 5 
Vie iuun¹jõulum, V1/i0:18 tntogris. D | Prudent. | 


As teſeu d from intended wrong, 
The modeſt virgin pac'd along. 
By blaſting heav'n depriv'd of Gay 
Beneath her feet th' accuter lx: 
She mark'd, and ſoon the prayer FR 
10 Him who bade vs love ovr focs; 
| By faith inforc'd the pious call 
| Again relum'd the ſighileſs bal. 


0 love an enemy, is the diflinguiſhing 
characteriſtic of a religion, which is not 
of man but of God. It could be delivered as 
a precept only by Him, who lived and died N 


to eſtabliſh it by his example. 


At the cloſe of that ſeaſon, in which human 
frailty has commemorated ſufferings which it 
could not ſuſtain, a ſeaſon in which the moſt 
zealous devotion can only ſubſtitute a change 


of food for a total abſtinence of ſorty days; 


it cannot, ſurely, be incongruous to conſider, 
what approaches we can make to that divine 

love which theſe ſufferings expreſſed, and how 
jar man, in imitation of Jus Saviour, can blcſs 


1 2 


evil. 
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thoſe Who curſe him, and return good for 


5 We cannot, ED Y behold the pl 
| but at a diſlanee; nor conſider it without be- 
ung firack with a ſenſe of our own debility + 
2 man who compares his life with this di- 
eine rule, inttead of exulting in his own ex- 
cellence, will ſmite his breaſt like the publi- 
can, Ad cry out, God be mercitul to me a 
lianer !* Thus to acquaint us with ourſelves, 
may, perhaps, be one ule of the precept ; but 
ihe precept cannot, ſurely, be conſidered as 
having no other. 9 | 
I knowit will be faid, that our - paſſions a are : 
not in our power; and that, therefore, a pre- 
cept, to love or to hate, is impoſſible: for it 
the gratification of all our wiſhes was offered us 


to love a flranger as we love a child, we could 7 


nat fulfil the condition, however we 6 CE de- 
mite the reward. 
But ad nitting this to be true, os that ws 
cannot love an enemy as we love a friend; it 
is yer equally certain, that we may perform 
_ - thoſe actions which are produced by love from 
a higher principle: we may, perhaps, derive 
moral excellence from natural deſects, and ex- 
ert our reaſon inſtead of indulging a paſhon. 
If our enemy hungers we may feed him, and 
if he thirſts we may give him drink : this, if 
we could love him, would be our conduct; 


— —ñ—— — — —_ 
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and this may ſlill be our conduct, though tc 


love him is impoſſible. The Chriſtian will b- 


: prompted to relieve the n:ceifitics of his ene 


my, by his love to God: he will rejoice in an 
opportunity to expreſs the zeal of his gratitud- 
and the alacrity of his ebedience, at the ſame 
time that he appropriates the e ard al. 


ticipates his reward. 


But though he who is beneficent upon welt 


principles, may in the ſcripture ſenſe be ſaid 


to love his enemy; yet ſomething more may 


till be effected: the paſſion itſelf in ſume de- 
gree is in our power; we may riſe to a yer. 
nearer emulation of divine forgiveneſs, we may 
think as well as act with kindneſs, and be 
8 ſanctified as well i in heart as in life. _ 


Though love and hatred are neceſſarily pro- tr 


duced in the human breaſt, when the proper 


objects of theſe paſſions occur, as the colour _ 


ol material ſubſtances is neceſſarily perceived 
by an eye before which they are exhibited ; 
yet it is in our power to change the paſſion, 


and to cauſe either love or hatred to be exci- 


ted, by placing the ſame object in different 
circumſtances; as a changeable filk of blue 

and yellow may be held ſo as to excite the idea 
either of yellow or blue. | 


No act is deemed more injurious, or - reſent» 


ed with greater acrimony, than the marriage 
cf a + eipecially of a daughter, e 5 


ty 
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the conſent of a parent: it is frequently con- 
ſidered as a breach of the ſtrongeſt and tender- 
eit obligations; as folly and ingratitude, trea- 
chery and rebellion. By the imputation of 
theſe vices, a child becomes the object of in- 
dignation and reſentment ; indignation and 
| reſentment in the breaſt, therefore, of the pa- | 
rent are neceſſarily excited; and there can be 
no doubt but that theſe are ſpecies of hatred. 
But if the child is conſidered as (till retaining 
the endearing ſoftneſs of filial affection, as ſtill 
8 longing for reconciliation, and profaning 
the rites of marriage with tears; as having 
been driven from the path of duty, only 
py the violence of paſſions which none have 
always reſiſted, and which many have indul- 
ged with much greater turpitude ; the ſame 


object that before excited indignation and re- i 
ſentment, will now be regarded with. Pity, and 


pity is a ſpecies of love. 


Thoſe, indeed, who reſent this kioack of 5 


filial duty with implacability, though perhaps | 
it is the only one of which the offender has 
deen guilty, demonſtrate that they are withont 
natural affection; and that they would have 
proſtituted their offspring, if not to luſt, yet 
do aſſections which are equally vile and ſordid, 


rbe thirſt of gold, or the cravings of ambi- 


tion: for he can never be thought to be ſin- 


cerely intereſted in the ſelicity of his child, 


who, when ſome of the means of happineſs are 
loſt by indiſeretion, ſuffers his reſentment to 
take away the reſt. 


Among friends, ſallies of quick reſentment 


pes extremely frequent. Friendſhip is a con- 
fant reciprocation of benefits, to which the 
| facrifice of private intereſt is ſometimes neceſ- 
i ſary: it is common for each, to ſet too much 
value upon thoſe which he beſtows, and too 
little upon thoſe which he receives; this mu- 
tual miſtake, in ſo important an eſtimation, pro- 
duces mutual charges of unkindneſs and in- 
gratitude; each, perhaps, profeſſes himſelf 
ready to forgive, but neither will condeſeendꝰ 
to be forgiven. Pride, therefore, ſtill increa- 
ſes the enmity which it began; the friend is 
conſidered as ſelfiſh, aſſuming, injurious and 
revengeful; he conſequently becomes an ob- 


Jem of hatred; and while he is thus conſider - 


. * 6 * 


ae, to love him is impoſſible. But thus to 
conſider him, is at once a folly and a fault: 


each ought to reflect, that he is, at leaſt in 


| ume opinion of the other, incurring the crimes 
 thar he imputes; that the foundation of their 


enmity is no more than a miſtake; and that 


tdhis miſtake is the effect of weakneſs or vanity, 
which is common to all mankind : the charac- 
ter of both would then aſſume a very different 
aſpect, love would again be excited by the re- 
urn of its objec and each would be impa- 
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tient to exchange acknowledgments, and re- 
cover the telicity which was fo near "9" 
Z loſt. | ” 
Bot if, aſter \ we have admitted: an acquain- 
tance to our boſom as a friend, it ſhould ap- 


pear that we had miliaken his character; if he 


_ thould betray our confidence, and uſe the know- 
ledge of our affairs, which, perhaps, he obtain 


ed by offers of ſervice, to effect our ruin; ii 


he defames us to the world, and adds perjury 
to falſehood; if he violates the chaſtity of a 


wife, or ſeduces a daughter to proſtitution ; we 


may till conſider him in ſuch circumſtances as 
will incline us to fulfil the precept, and to re- 
gard him without the rancour of hatred, or 


7 the fury of revenge. 


Every character, however it may deſer ve pu- 
niſhment, excites hatred only in proportion as 
it appears to be malicious; and pure malice has 
never been imputed to human beings. The 
Vretch, who has thus deceived and injured us, 
| ſhould be conſidered as having ultimately in- 


tended not evil to us, but good to himſelf It 
ſhould alſo be remembered, that he has miſta- 


ken the means; that he has forleited the friend- 
ſhip of Him whoſe favour is better than Jife, 
by the ſame conduct which forfeited ours; and 
that to whatever view he ſacrificed our tempo- 


ral intereſt, to that alſo he ſacrific:d his own | 
hope of immortality ; that he is ng ſeeking MY 
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felicity which he can never find, and incurring 
puniſhment that will laſt for ever. And how 
much better than this wretch is he, in whom 
the contemplation of his condition can excite 
no pity ! Surely, it ſuch an enemy hungers, 
we may, without ſuppreſſing any paſſion, give 
him food; for who that ſees a criminal drag- 
Zed to execution, for Whatever crime, would 
etuſe him a cup of cold water? | 
On the contrary, he whom God has for- 
given muſt neceſſarily become amiable to man: 
to conſider his character without prejudice or 
partiality, after it has been changed by repent - 
ance, is to love him; and impartially to con- 
iider it, is not ouly our duty, but our intereſt. 
I bus may we love our enemies, and add a 
_ dignity to our nature of which Pagan virtue 
had no conception. But if to love our ene- 
mies is the glory of a Chriſtian, to treat others 
with coldneſs, neglect, and malignity, is ra- 
ther the reproach of a fiend than a man. Un- 


8 provoked enmity, the frown of unkindneſs, 


and the menaces of oppreſſion, ſhould be far 
trom thoſe who profeſs themſelves to be fol- 
lowers of Him, who in his lite went about do- 
ing good; who inſtautly healed a wound that 
was given in his defence; and who, when he 
was fainting in his laſt agony, and treated with 
mockery and derition, conceived at once a 
bpraye: and an apology for his. murderers ; 
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. Father, forgive m_—_ * know not what 
40 OY do.” 
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— 


Flum na tit our 


: Suma le ve. | ; VIiRG. | 


— . y kektly kim, | £ 
And gently ay; the ee river's brim. 


HE pe Fra TI of the ſchclars of 4 pre- 

ſent age will not be much ir jured or miſ. 
e e by laying, that they ſeem to be ſu- 
Perficially acquainted wit h a multitude of ſub- 
jects, but to go to the bottom of very few. | 
This appears in criticiſm aud polite lsarnin % 
as well as in the abiruſer ſciences: by ine dif- 
fuſion of knowledge its depth is abated. 
Eutyches harangues with wonderful AY 
| bility on the diſtin& merits of all the Greek 
and Roman Claſſics, without having thorough- 
ly and attentively peruſed, or entered into the 
ſpirit and ſcope of one of them. But Euty- 
ches has diligently digeſted the diſſertations of 


* 4 . 7 
. 2 N 5 
ren . "on 

2 = - * 2 1 N 


Rapin, Bouhours, Felton, Blackwall, and Kol- 'F 


lin; treatiſes that adminiſter great conſolation | 
to the indolent and incurious, to thoſe who 
can tamely reſt ſatisfied with ſecond-hand. 
knowledge, as they give conciſe accounts of 
all the great heroes of ancient literature, and 


W NE 
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enable them to ſpeak of their ſeveral charac- 
ters, without the tedious drudgery of peruſing ; 
the originals. But the characters of writers, 
as of men, are of a very mixed and compli- 
5 cated nature, and are not to be comprehended 
in ſo ſinall a compaſs; ſuch objects do not ad- 
mit ot being drawn in miniature, with accu- 
racy and diſtinctneſs. | 
To the preſent prevailing Dt hs French 
| moralils and French critics, may be imputed 
the ſuperacial thew of learning and abilities of 
which I am complaining, And ſince theſe al- 


luring authors are become not only ſo fathion- 
able an amuſement of thoſe who call them- 


ſclves the polite world, but alſo engrols we 


attention of academical ſtudents, I am temp- 
ted to inquire into the merits of the molt ce- 
lebrated among them of both kinds. 


That Montagne abounds in native wit, be. 


quick penetration, in a perfect knowledge of 
the human heart, and the various vanities and 
vices that lurk in it, cannot juſtly be denied. 
. But a man who undertakes to tranſmit his 
thoughts on life and manners to poſterity, with 


the hopes of entertaining and amending fu- 


exceedingly careleſs, if he expects either of 


theſe effects can be produced by wanton ſallies 


ture ages, muſt be either exceedingly vain or 


of the imagination, by uſeleſs and impertinent 


digreſions, by never forming s or rank. ay 
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regular plan, never claſſing or confining his 5 


dhoughts, never changing or rejecting any Dy : 
| ſentiment that occurs to him. Yet this ap- 


| pears to have been the conduct of our celebra- 


ted Effayeſt; and it has produced many auk- | 1 


: ward imitators, who, under the notion of uri - 


ting with the fire and freedom of this lively . 


old Gaſcon, have fallen into conſuſed > 
dies and unintereſting egotiſms. 


But theſe blemiſhes of Montagne are trifling =, 
and unimportant, compared with his vanity, _ 
| his indecency, and his ſcepticiſm. That man | 
muſt totally have ſuppreſſed the natural love 
of honeſt reputation, which is ſo powerfully 
felt by the truly wiſe and good, who can calm- 
ly fit down to give a catalogue of his private 
vices, and publiſh his moſt ſecret infirmities, + 
with the pretence of exhibiting a faithful pic- 
ture of hiniſelf, and of exactly pourtraying the 
minuteſt features of his mind. Surely he de- 
ſerves the cenſure Quintilian beſtows on De- 
metrius, a celebrated Grecian ſtatuary, that he 


was nimius in veritate, et ſimilitudinis quam 


pulchritudinis amantior; more ſtudious of 


likeneſs than of beauty. 


Though the maxims of the Duke de 1a 0 
| Rochefoucault,another faſhionable philoſopher, 


are written with expreſſive elegance, and with 


nervous brevity; yet I muſt be pardoned for 
n that he who labours to leſſen the | 
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5 dignity of hnman nature, deſtroys many effica- 
cious motives for practiſing wort hy grove and 
deſerves iii of his fellow-creatures, whoa he 
paints in dark and diſagreeable colours, As 
:he opinions of men utually contract en tiges 

from the circumſtances and conditions of (4-1; 
{ves, it is eaſy to diſcern the:chagrtnedicour: 
ter, in the ſatire which this polite mitt inc ng 
nas compoled on his own ſpecies. Aug ⁴⁰ 
0 his Sich and nncornt wriable ſy Hein, vir. 
ue is merely the Feiult ol temper: and” cant, 
tution, of chance or of vanity, of 4. or 
the leur of ivfive reputation; © Thus 

1 


ty is rutalized; and every hig 


— 
- 

„ 

1 

* 

— 


Frincipe 15 rehretented 8 innagt: ary,” 
tio ad chimerical ; realen, which by 121 
too much aggrandized at: J almioſt dork d, 
lere degraded i into an ab! Set as << 5 appetite 
and pation, and depriv ed even ot her ju 5 
indiiputabie auih. rity. - As a Chriitian, and 
as a man, 1 dzlpite, 1 deteſt ſuch debaſing 
pri. 1ciple | | 
DPI k tO give a ſmartneſs and ſhort- 
neſs to his ſentences, frequently makes uſe of 


the antitheſis, a mode Of ſpeaxing the mat. 

tireſlome and diſguſting of at; Jy by the ſame- 

neſs and ſimilarity of the period. ' And ſome- 

times, in order to keep nn the - Poi, he ne- 

glects the propriety and juſtneſs of the ſ-ati- 

ment, and groſsly contradicts him . Happ. 
Vor. II. 3 | 
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ppineſs,“ ſays he, * conſiſts in the taſte, and 1 


not in the things: and it is by enjoying 5 


what a man loves, that he becomes happy; | 


not by having what others think deſirable.” 
The obvious doctrine contained in this reflec- 
tion, is the great power of imagination with 


regard to felicity : but adds the reſlector, in a | 


following maxim, We are never ſo happy 
or {0 miſcrable, as we imagine ourſelves to 
© bez? which is certainly a plain and palpable 
_ contradiQion of the forgoing opinion. And 
of ſuch contradictions many inſtances might 
be alledzed in this admired writer, which evi- 
_ dently ſhow that he had not digeſted his 
thoughts with philoſophical exactneſs and pre - 
ciſion. i )Jſꝑ.i 
But the characters of La Bruyere deſerve to 
be ſpoken of in ſar diſferert terirs. They are 
drawn with ſpirit and propriety, without a 
| total departure from nature and reſemblance, 
as ſometimes is the caſe in pretended pictures 


of life. In a few inſtances only he has failed 


by overcharging his portraits with many ridi- 
culous features that cannot exiſt together in 
one ſubject; as in the character of Menalcas 
the abſent man, which, though applanded by 
one of my predeceſſors, is ſurely abſurd, and 
| falſe to nature. This author appears to be a 


warm admirer of virtue, and a ſteady promo- | 


ter of her intereſt ; he was neither aſhamed of 
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Chriſtianity, nor afraid to defend it: Accor- 


dingly, few have expoſed the folly and abſur- 
dity of modiſh infidels, of infidels made by va» 
nity and not by want of conviction, with fo | 
much ſolidity and pleaſu try united: he dii- 
daized to ſacrifice truth to levity and licenti- 
ouſneſs. Many of his characters are perſonal, 
aud contain allnkons which cannot now be 
underſtood. It is, indeed, the ſate of perſo- 
nal ſatire to periſh with the generation in 
which it is written: many artlul firokes in 
Theophraſtus himſelf, perhaps, appear courſe. 
_ or infipid, which the Athenians looked vpon 
with admiration. A different age and du- 
ferent nation render us incapable of reliſhing | 
| ſeveral beauties in the Alchymiſt of Johnſon, | 
: and in the Don Quixote of Cervantes. | 
Saint Evremond is a florid and verboſe trif- 
ki. without novel'y or ſolidity, in his re- 
flections. What more can be expected from 
one who propoſed the diſſolute and affected! 


Petronius for his model in writing and living? 


As the corruption of our taſte is not ct 
equal conſequence with the depravation of 
our virtue, I ſhall not ſpend fo much time og 
the critics, as I have done « on the morale BY 
France. | 

How adairably 1 the moſt 1 
among them, was qualified to fit in judgment 


* Homer and Thucy dides, Demoſihenes 
R : 


% 
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and Flato, may be gathered ſrom an bets 
preſerved by Manage, who affirms upon lis 


own knowledge, that le Feyre of Saumur fur- 


niſhedethis aſſuming critic with the Greek paſ- | 


ſages he had occaſion to cite, Rapipe himſelf 
being totally i ignor u t ot = language. The 
ceniures and the comme dation: tits Writer 


| beterrs are general and igdiſeriminate; wich- 


Ut ſrc vin 8 the re al Ins c if his approb at ion. 


1 


irhout alledging the paſſi Fes 
that may ſupport his (hinion: whereas gu! 


Gr Gift. Re, ang V. 


criticiſm demands, not only that every beau! y 
or biemith be minutely pv inted out in its dif- 
-. ferent. degree ard 1 kind, but alto that the rea- 
fon and foundation of excel! CNCICS Aa: id ſaults 
he accurate! * aſcertained, 


Bea is uſually and juſtly placed at the head 
of the commentators on Ariſtotle's poctics, 


which certainly he underſtood and cxplained 


in a more maſterly manner than either Beni 
or Caſteleetro; but in one or two inſtances 


he hae indulged a love of ſubtiity and ground- 

leſs refinement. That I may not be accuſed 
of affecting a Lid of batred apainit all the 
French critics, I would obferve, that this 
learned writer merits the attention and dili- 


gent peruſil of the true ſcholar. What L 


wincipally admire in Boſſa, is the regularity” 
of his e and the exactneſs of his method; 
vehich add vtili: y as well as beauty to his 


Wel k. 
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Brumoy has diſplaycd the excellencies " 
| the Greek tragedy in a judicious and compre- 
henſive manner. His tranſlations are faithful 
and elegant; and the analyſis of thoſe plays, 


which, on account of ſome circumſtances in 


ancient manners would ſhock the readers of 
this age, and would not therefore bear an en- 


tire verſion, is perſpicuous and full. Of all 
the French critics he and the judicious FTene - 
lon aave had the juitice to confeſs, or per- 
haps the penetration to perceive, in what in- 


ſtances Cornelle and Racine have falcified and 
modernized the characters, and overloaded. 
with unneceſſary . the —_ ana ot 
| the ancients. i 


Let no one however, deceive himſelf in 


: think g, that he can gain a competent know. 
| ledge either of -Arifiede or Sophocles ſrom 
HBoſſu or Brumoy, how excellent ſoe ver theſe 
two commentators may be. To contemplate 
theſe exalted geniuſes through ſich mediums, 


is like beholding the orb of the ſun, during an 
eclipſe, in a veſſzl of water. But let him ea- 


gerly preſs. forward to the great originals : 


« juvet integros accedcre fontes z? © his be the 
© joy t approach ti? untaſted ſprings.“ Let 


him remember, that the Grecian writers alone, 


both critics and poets, are the beſt maſters to 


d in Mitou's emphatical ſtyle, „What 


* 3 
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«the laws are of a true. epic poem, what 


of a dramatic, what of a lyric; what 


© decorum is; which is the grand maſter- 
„ piece to obſ. rve. This would make chem. 5 
© ſon pe rceive, what de p! cable ereatures our 
common rhymers and play-wr ights bez and 
© ſhew. them, wh it religious what glorious, and | 


© maguiſficent ui might be made of poetry, 
"5G b 5 in divine and luman — | 
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Trice wepi Jraude jen. el inn 021: % 5 
alan vera dici, e 1 „hie. 


Ine wretch that often has FOR 4. n 
FT TR truth he. . is ne er believ'd. 


= W 7H E N Ari Notte + Was once akkes, 1 


a man could gain by uttering falthoods; 5 


he replied, not to be N when | he hal! 


stell the truth. 4 


Phe FO IR Ra of a "IG. is at once fo hateful = 


and contemptible, that even of thoſe who have 


Loft their virtue it might be expected, that from 
the violation of truth they ſhould be reſtrain- 


ec by their pride. Almoſt every other vice 
that diigraces human rature, may be kept in 


countenance by 2pplauſe and aſſociation z the 
corrupter of virgin-inaocence ſees himſelf en- 
vicd by the men, and at leaſt not deteſted by 


2 r * 
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the women: the Cru; ard may call! ur 1 


Prate his victories over 11. e NOVices Gf ite. 
: Peranca, bouit then. es th: Con: panions "on 
"his prowels, and tell with rapt! ne ot the mu 1 


led to the grace: even the 1oubber and 


5 nure their addrefs and 1trepidity, their ra 


_ tays Sir thomas Brown, do not tell lies to 


17, 


viments or ſilent frabbility, who wil cole» 


titudes im unftccefetul emule, ion has hur- 
the cut-taroat 3 their ſollowers, who ad- 


tazems of rapine, and theie tidcaity to tus 


{a g. 


the liar, god only th e liar, is invariabi, 
and nniverfaily &gpitd, àabande ned, and die 

Owned : he has 10 duincitic Con! IONS, wine: L 
lie can op pole to the cenfare Gt mankind; 
can retire to no fraternity, where his 5 
tay Rind in the place © virtucs ; but is given „ 
up to tlie billes of the mulliude, without : 1 
triend, ard without apclogilt. It is the going 
liar condition of tallchood to be equaiiy de- 


le ſted by the good and bad: The devil, . ö Wo! 


 ” FD 
*—, — . 


one anotger; ſor truth is neceſſary to all ſo- 
cieties: nor can the — 7 of hell ſub68 
without it? 3 

It is natural to. expect, that a crime thus 

generally deteſled ſhowld be generally avoid. 
cd; at leaſt, that none mond expoſe himſelf 
to unabated and unpiticd inſamy, wichout ar. 
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adequate temptation ; and 1 gute {6 en. 


ſily detected, and fo ſeverely puniſhed, an ade- 
- Quate temptation would not readily be found. 
Vet fo it is, that in defiance of cenſure and 
contempt, truth is frequently violated ; and 
ſcarcely the moſt vigilant and unremitted cir- 
cumipection will ſecure him that mixes with 
mankind, from being hourly deceived by men 
of whom it can ſcarcely be imagined, that they 
mean any injury to him or profit to them- 
ſelves ; even where the ſubje& of converſation 


could not have been expected to put the paſ- 
lions in motion, or to have excited either hope 


or tear, or zeal or malignity, ſufficient to in- 
duce any man to put his reputation in hazard, 
; however little he might value it, or to over» 
power the love of truth, however weak might : 
be its influence. | 
The caſuiſts have very 3 ailinguilb⸗ 
ed lies into their ſeveral claſſes, according to 
their various degrees of malignity: but they 
Have, I think, generally omitted that which 
is moſt common, and, perhaps, not leaſt miſ- 
| Chievous ; which, ſince the moraliſts have not 
given It a name, I ſhall diſtinguiſh as the Lie | 
of Vanity: | 
To vanity may juſtly be imputed moſt of 
the falſehoods, which every man perceives 
hourly playing upon his ear, and perhaps, 
moſt of thoſe that are propagated with ſuc- 
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ceſs. To the lie of commerce, and the lic of 
malice, the motive is ſo apparent, that _y 
are ſeldom negligently or 1:nplicitiy received: 
ſuſpicion is alway: watchſul cer the practices 

ce intereck; and whatever the hape ef gain, | 
or detire of miichicf, can prompt ore man to 


| a'izrt, another is by rraſons EP 43 v cent m- 


ited to rriute. But vanity guoratcs. heifit 
with ſuch f leiht gratitze act aud looks tor- 


ward to pleaſure {5 rem Ns cenkquzniial, 
hat her practices raiſe no alerm, and her ſtra- 
tagems are not eaſily dau. red. 4; 
Vanity is, indeed, often ſultcred to paſs un - 
pur ned by Nuffpicion 3 becaus e he that would 
We. ich her motions, can never be at re ſt: fraud 
and mutice are bounded in tntir infivence ; | 
ſome opportunity of time and place is necci> 
ſary to their agency; but Jearce any man is 
ab{irated one moment from his vanity; and 
he, to whom truth affords ro gratifcations, 
is generally i! ci ned to ſeck them in falſe- 
hoods. : | 

_ Tris remarked by Sir Nenelm Digby, 41 
© every man has a deſire to appe ir juperior to 
others, though it were only in having feen 
what they have not ſeen' Such a. acciden- 
tal advantage. fince it neither implies merit 
nor confers dignity, one would think _ 
not Le defired ſo much as to be countert- ited : 
vet even this vanity, trifling as it is, produces 


— 
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innumerable narratives, all equally falſe; but 
more or leſs credible | in proportion to the {kill 
or confidence of the relater. How many may 
a man of diffufive converſation count among 
his acquaintaucts, whole lives have been ſig- 
nalized by numberleſs eſcapes ; who never croſs 


the river but in a ſtorm, or take a journey in- 


to the country without more adventures than 


beſel the knight-crrants of ancient times in 


pathleſs fcreits or enchanted caſtles! How 


many mult he know, to whom portents and 


prodigies are of daily occurrence; and for 


whom nature is daily working wonders invi- 


| fible to every other eye, only to ſopply _ 
with ſubjects of converſation. | 


Others there are that amuſe themſelves with 


the Amin ation of ſalſe hood, at greater ha- 


zard of detection and diſgrace: men marked 
out by ſome unlucky planet for univerſal con- 
fidence and friendſhip, who have been con- 


ſulted in every difficulty, entruſted with every 


ſecret, and ſummoned to every tranſaction: it 


is the ſupreme telicity of thoſe men, to ſtun all 
companies with noiſy information; to till 
doubt, and overbear oppoſition, with certain 


knowledge or authentic intelligence. A liar 


of this kind, with a {ſtrong memory or briſk 1- 
magination, is often the oracle of an abſurd 
club, and, till time diſcovers his impoſtures, | 
dictatcs to his hearers with uncontrouled au- 


— — = 


ty, their familiarity with the learned, or their 
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thority; for if a public queſtion be ſtarted, he 
was preſent at the debate; if a new faſhion be 
- mentioned, he was at court the firſt day of its 
appearance; if a new performance ot litera- 


ture draws the attention of the public, he has 


4 patronized the author, and ſeen his work in : 
' manuſcript z if a criminal of eminence be con- 
demned to die, he often predicted his fate, and 


endeavoured his reformation : and who that 


lives at a diſtance from the ſcene of aflion, will 


dare to contradict a man, who reports ſrom 
his own eyes and ears, and to whom all per- 


tons and affairs are thus intimately known ? 


This kind of falſehood i is generally ſucceſs- 


ful for a time, becauſe it is practiſed at firlt 
Wit h timidity and caution : but the proſperity 5 
of the liar is of ſhort duration; the reception 


of one ſtory is always an incitea.eut to the ſor- 


gery of another Jeſs probable ; and he goes 


on to triumph over tacit credulity, till pride 
or reaſon riſes up againſt him, and his com- 
panions will no longer endure to lee him w iſer 
than themſelves. | 


It is apparent, that the inventers of ali theſe 


fictions intend ſome exaltation of themſelves, 


and are led off by the purſuit of honour from 
their attendance upon truth: their narratives 


always imply ſome conſequence in favour of 


their courage, their ſagacity, or their activi- 
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| reception among the great; they are always 
Dribsd by the pr reſent pleaſure of ſeeing them- 
ſelves luperior to thoſe. that ſurround them, 
and receiving the ho mage of filent attention 
aid envious adinirations 
But van ity is ſometimes exched to fiction by 
Jeſs vifible 5 ut ifications: the preſent age a- 
boungs with a race of lars who are content 
Vith the confciouſneſs of falſehood, ard whoſe 
pride is to deceive others without any gain or 
gory 0 60 nemleilves. Ot this tribe it is the tt- 
preme pleature to remark a lady in the play- 
houſe or the-park; and to publilh, under the 
character of a man fudden!y ena nonred, an 
advertiſement in the news ef the next day, 
containing a minute deteription of ker pzrion 

and her dreſs, From this artitice, however, 
no other eflect can be Expected, than pertur - 
bations winch the writer can ne ver ſce, and 
conjectures of which he can never be inform- 
ed; ſome miickiet, however, he hopes he has | 
done; and to have done milchie!, is of ſome 
importance. Ile {ers his invention to work 
again, and produces a narrative of a robbery 
or a murder, with 4] the circumſtarces of 
time and place accurately adjuited This is a 
Jjelt of greater eflect aud longer duration: if 
he tres his ſcene at a proper diltance, he may 
for ſeveral days keep a wife in terror fer her 
huſband, or a mother for her ſon ; ; and pleaſe. 
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Himſelf with reflecting, that by his abilities 
and addreſs ſome addition is made to the mi. 
leries of life. 5 
There is, I think, an ancie . u 4 Rn, Tk 

and, by which Leaſing making was capitally 
puniſhed. I am, indeed, far from deſiring to 
incrcaſe in this kingdom the number of execu- 
tions: yet I cannot but think, that they who 
deſtroy the confidence of ſociety, weaken the 
credit of intelligence, and interrupt the ſecu- 
rity of life ; haraſs the delicate with ſhame, 
and perplex the timorous with alarms ; might 
very properly be awakened to a ſenſe of their 
crimes, by denunciations of a whipping-polt 
or pillory : ſince many are ſo inſenſible of 
right and wrong, that they have no ſtandard 
ol action but the law; ner feel guilt, but a« 
chey dread puniſnment. 


Vor. II. 5 | 1 L 
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Si i 6 er Pindari, Nane diftis * 33 
ſplendet orato; & ſordeſcit, fi quid e ſacris Pſalmꝭs apte 
ſuerit attextum.” An Libri Spiritus cvleſtis aflatu pr oditi 


Eo Jordeut none. e . e aut Ennii. 
IAA MUS. 

I; a ais ore YES?” Jp by a quotation from pin lar 
and Horace? And thall we think it blemiſhed by a paflage 


rom the ertd Pialms aptly interwoven ? Do we ON 
the books which were dictated by the Spirit of God, it 
compariicn of Homer, Euripides, and Ennius? 


To the ApvexTuRER, 


81 R. 


IN the library of the Benedictine Monks at 


Lyons, has lately been diſcovered a moſt 
curious manuſcript of the celebrated Longinus. 


As I know you will eagerly embrace every op- 


portunity of contributing to promo'e, or ra- 
ther revive, a reverence and love for the Sacred 


Writings, I ſend the following extract tranſ- 


lated from this extraordinary work: 7 


My dear Tei 
7 Ou may remember, that in my treatiſe 


on the Sublime, I quoted a ſtriking ex- 
ample of it from Moſes the Jewiſh lawgiver ; 
Let there be light, and there was light.” 1 
have ſince met with a large volume tranſlated 


p 


ITE a 


i oY 8 


©» * * : 
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into Greek by the order of Ptolemy, contain- ” 


ing all the religious opinions, the civil laws and 


cuſtoms, of that ſingular and unaccountable 
people. And, to conſeſs the truth, I am great. 
ly aſtoniſhed at the incomparable elevation of 
its ſtile, and the ſupreme prandeur of its ima- 


ges; many of which excel the utmoſt eTorts 
ot the molt exalted genius cf Greece. 
At the appearance of God, the mountains, 


and the foreſts do not only tremble as in Hoe 
mer, but are melted down like wax at his 


« preſence.” He rides not on a ſwift charict 
p | | | 


ever the level waves like Neptune, but“ comes 


© flying upon the wings of the wind: while 


« the floods clap their hands, and the hills and 


« foreſts, and earth and heaven, all exult to- 
« gether before their Lord.” And how dolt 


thou conceive, my friend, the exalted idea of 


the univerſal preſcnce of the infinite Mind can 


be expreſſed, adequately to the dignity of the 
ſubject, but in the following manner? 


„ Whither ſhall J go from he preſence ? If 1 
climb up into agen, thon art there! If I 


go down to hell, lo, thou art there alſo! I 


« ] take wings and fly toward the morning, 
or remain in the uttermoſt par's of the weſ- 
«K tern ocean; even there ail? —the poet does ; 
not ſay * 1 thall find thee,” but far more for- 


cibly and emphaticaly —— , thy right hand 


„hall hold me.“ With what bey and 
7 en La | 
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magnificence is the Creator of tlie world, be- 
tore whom the whole univerſe is repreſented as - 
nothing, nay, leſs than nothing, and vanity, . 
introduced making the following ſublime in- 
quiry? „ Who hath meaſured the waters in 
«the hoflow of his hand? and meted out hea- 
* ven With a ſp an, and comprehended the duſt 
of the earth in a meaſurc, and weighed the 
*© mountains in ſcales, ard the hills in a ba- 
© Jance!” Produce me, Terentianus, any 
 2mage or deſcription in Plato himſelf, ſo tru- 


iy elevated and divine]! Where did theſe Bar- 5 


barians learn to enk of God, in terms that 


alone appear worthy of him? How contemp- 


tible and vile are the deities of Homer and 
 Heliod, in compari.ca. of this Jehovah of the 
illicerate Jews; before whom, to uſe this poet's. 
own words, all other gods are „ as a drop of 
& 2 bucket, and are counted! as s the anal duſt 
« f the balance.“ | 

Had I been acquainted with this del. 
volume, while I was writing my treatiſe on the 
Pathetic, I could have enriched my work with 

many ſtrokes of cloquence, more urefiſtibly 
moving than any I have borrowed ſrom our 
three great tragedians, or even from the ten- 
der S monides himſelf. The ſame Moſes I 
Jormerly mentiongd, relates the hiſtory of a 
| youth 101 J into ceptivity by his brethren, in a 
manner ſo deep! y intereſting, with ſo many. 


— — — 
= 
OS 


od ſelicity, into the loweſt depth of diſtreſs and 
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little ſtrokes of nature and paſſion, with ſuch 
: penetrating knowledge of the human heart, 
with ſuch various and unexpected changes o 
fortune, and with ſuch a ſtriking and import-_ 
' ant diſcovery, as cannot be read without aſto- 
nithment and tears; and which, I am almoi 
confident, Arillotle would have preferred to 
the ſtory of his admired Oedipus tor the arti- 
ficial manner in which the recognition, 4. 
gra, is eſlected, emerging gradually from 
the incidents and circumltances of the [tory it - 
ſelf, and not from things extrinſical and uneſ-— 
ſential to the fable. _ „ : 
In another part we are preſented with the 
picture of a man moſt virtuous and upright, 
who, for the trial and exerciſe of his ſortitude 
and patience, is hurled down from the ſummits 


_ deſpair. Were ever forrow and miſery and 


gompaſſion expreſſed more forcibly and feel. ON 
ingly, than by the behaviour of his friends, | 4.0 
who, when they firſt diſcovered him in his aal. 

tered condition, deſtitute, allied, torment- 9 A 


ed, * ſat down with him upon the ground ſe- 
ven days, and ſeven nights; and none ſpake 
sa word unto him, for they ſaw that his grief 
was very great.“ Let us candidly confeſs, 
that this noble paſſage is equal, if not ſuperivr 
to that celebrated deſcription of parental ſor 
row in £ſhylus; where that venerable fa- 


L x 
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ther of tragedy, whoſe fire and enthuſiaſm - 

ſometimes force him for. ards to the very bor-: 

ders of improbability, has in this inſtance juſt · 
 Iyreprefſented Niobe fitting diſconſolately three 


days together upon the tomb of her children, 


covered with a vail, and obſerving a profound 
filence. Such ſilences are ſomething more af- 

lecting, and more ſtrongly expreſſive of paſſion, 
than the moſt artful ſpeeches. In Sophocles, 


when the unfortunate Deianira diſcovers her 


miſtale in having feit a poiſoned veitment to 
ter huſband Tercules, her ſurpriſe and forrow 
are unſpeakable, and ſhe anſwers not her fon 
who acquaints her with the diſaſter, but goes 
off the ſtage without ntrering a ſy]! able. A 


writer unacquainted W. h nature and the hear t, 


world have put into her mouth twenty fi! wid. 
lambics, in which ſhe would bitterly have be- 


walled her mi islortunes, and informed the ſpec- 
tators that ſhe was going to die. 
In repreſenting likewiſe the ds ſolation and 


deſtruction of the cities of Babylon and Tyre, 
theſe Jewilh writers have aſlorded many inſtan- 
ces of true pathos. One of them ezpreſſes the 


extreme diſtreſs occaſioned by a famine, by 


this moving circumſtance: * The tongue of 
© the ſucking child cleaveth to the roof of his 
mouth for thirſt ; the young children all 


q bread, and no man break. th it unto them; 


ihe hands of the piciful women have ſodden 


| ſeuts the horrors of a 
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their own children.“ 
ſeding ſtroke reminds me of the picture of a 


Wich tender and ef 


ſacked city by Ariũides the Theban, on which 


we have ſo often gazed with inexpreible de- 
light: that great artiſt has expreſicd the con- 
cern of a bleeding and dying mother, leſt her 


infant, who is creeping to her ſide, ihould nel. 


the biood that Nlows trom her brcad, and mit, 


tabe it for her milk. . | 

In the ninth book of the liliad, Homer repre - 
cohqucred Cit\ = by 14 
ing, that her heroes thoull be umn, her pa- 
« | (64S overth oven, her matrons raviſhed, and: 
4 
Jevith pots, by a lingle circumiance, has 
jar were eroplaticaily . Gut the utter 


deſtation ot Buby ion! 4 WI s! make a at! 


bre pre cious than has gold; even a 1. note 
* perfor than the golden wedge of Ophir.* © 


What leems 1 particularly excellent u 
| thele Writers, 18 their ſclection of ſuch adjnnets 


ud circupiſtances upon cach ſubject, vs are 
vel calculated to ſtrike the imagination and 
embellith their deſcriptions. Thus, they think 
it r to fay, that Babylon, the glo- 
5 of kingdoms, ſhall never be more inbhabit- 
2 but they add a pictureſque ſiroke, nsr 


her ſhall the Arabian pirch his tent there: 


lie wild beaſts of the iſland ſhall cry in their 
« deſolate haules, and dr agons in their plette 
places.“ 


ber. v hole race euſlaved.“ But G1 © of thet2- 


Gn = 
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\ You have heard me fr equently obſerve, how 
much viſions, or images by which a writer 
ſeems to behold objects that are abſent, or e- 
ven non exiſtent, contribute to the true ſub- 
lime. For this reaſon I have ever admired 
Mincrva's ſpcech in the fifth book of the Iliad, _ 
where the tells her favourite Diomede, „that 

© ſhe will purge his cyes from the mills of mor- 


© tality, and give him power clearly to dilcern 
© the gods that vere at that time atſilting the ©: 


© Trojans, that be might not be guilty of the 


« impiety of wounding any of the celeſtial be- 


© ings, Venus excepted.” Obſerve the ſuperi- 
or ſtrength and livelineſs of the following im- 

age: IJchovah,“ the tutelar God of the Jew 3, 

* opened the eyes of the young man, and he 
_« ſaw; and behold the Mountain was full of 

- © horſes, and chariots of fire round about him!“ 


Do we ſtart, and tremble, and turn pale, 


when Oreſtes exclaims that the ſuries are ruſh- _ 
ing forward to leize him? and ſhall we be 
leſs afl:&ed with the writer, who breaks out 


into the tollowing queſtion ? ? «Who. is this that 
« cometh from Edoum with dyed g arments from = 


© Boſra; this that is glorious in his apparel, 


6 travelling | in the greatneſs of his ſlrength?.— 


IQ is the avenging God of the oppreſſed Jews, 


whom the poet imagines he behoids, and whoſe 


__ anſwer follows, © I that am mighty to ſave.” 
* Wherelore,” reſumes the poet, art thou red 
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in thine apparel, and thy g garments hie him 
that treadeth in the wine - ſat!“ «T have trod- 
den the wine preſs alone,“ anſwers the God, 
. and of the people there were none with me: 
for I. will tread them in mine anger, and 
© trample them in my fury, and their blood 


« ſhall be ſprinkled upon my garments, and 1 


will ain all my raiment.“ Another writer, 


full of the idea of that deirudiion with Which 
bis country was threaten-d, cries out, How 


© long thall I fee the ſtandar d, and hear the 
fond of the trumpet?” And to repreſent to- 
tal defoiation, he imagines he fres the univerſe 

reduced to its primitive chaos s * I beheld. 
© the earth, and lo! it was without form, and 
void; and the heavens, and they had no 


0 light.“ 


che beauty and boldneſs of the Protopopzias, 


and the rich variety of compariſons, with, 
which every page of theſe extraordinary wri- 


tings abound, When I thall have pointed out 
a tew of theſe to your view, 1 {hall think your 
curioſity will be ſufficiently excited to peruſe 
tae book itſelf from whica they are drawn. 


And do not ſuſter youriclt to be prejudiſed a- 


gainſt it, by the reproachcs, raillery, and ſa- 


tire, which I know my friend and diſciple 


 Porphery is perpetually pour ing upon the Jews, 
Y arewell. 8 ; 


2. 


Above all, I am waredoolly ſtruck with 
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n 


3 aug feria ducent 


T:ifl.s ſuch as theſe ” Fs 
| To Krist miſchliefs lead. : | "FM ral cis. | 


"To the Aprenturny, | 3 
A | $ 
HOUGH there are many ealunicles to 
which all men are equally expoſed, yet 
ſome ſpecies of inteliectual diſtreſs are thought 
to he peculiar to the vicious. The various 
ee.irils of diſcaſe and poverty, pain and ſorrow, 
are frequently derived from others; but ſhame | 
and con{uſion are ſuppoſed to proceed from 
| ourſelves, and to be incurred only by the miſe 
conduct which they puniſh, This ſuppoſition WF 
is indeed ſpecious but I am convinced by the 4 
ſtrongeſt evidence, that it is not true: I can 
oppoſe experience to theory; and as it will a- 


Pear that I ſuffer conſiderable loſs by my teſti- - W 
mony, it muſt be allowed to have the moſt or 


diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of ſincerity, 
That every man is happy in proportion as 
he is virtuous, was once my favourite prin- 
| ciple : : I advanced and defended it in all com- 
| Pauies; and as the laſt effort of my genius in 


"Rs behalf, 1 contrived a ſeries of events by 
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Which it was iluſtrated and eſlabliſued: and 
that I might ſubſtitute action for narrative, 
and decorate ſentiment with the beauties of 
poetry, I regulated my ſtory by the rules of 
tbe drama, and with great application and 5 
5 labour wrought it into a tragedy. _ . 
When it was finiſhed, I ſat down, like Her- 5 
. cules aſter his labours, exulting in the paſt, 
and enjoying the future by anticipation. 1 
read it to every friend who ſavoured me with 
A viſit, and when I went abroad, I always 
put it into my pocket. Thus it became known 
to a circle that was always increafing; and 
was at length mentioned with ſuch commen- 
dation to a very great lady, that ſh: was plea- 0 
ſed to favour me with a meflage, by which 1 
was invited to breakſaſt at nine the next morn- 
ing, and acquainted that a ſelect company 
would then expect the 1 of _— me. 
read my play. 
The delight that I: receiv ed Gs the con- 
templation of my performance, the encomium 
of my friends, and eſpecially this meſſage, was 
in my opinion an experimental. reel of my 
principles, and a reward of my merit. I re- 
flected with great ſeif-complacence, upon the 
general complaint that genius was without pa- 
tronage; and concluded, that all who had 
been neglected were unworthy of notice. 1 
believed that my own dleration was not only : 


= certain, but near; and that the repreſentation 
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of my play would be ſecured by a meſſage to 
| the manager, which would render the morti- 
: tying drudgery of ſolicitations and attendance 
bay: 
Elated with theſe r I roſe early 
in the morning, and being dreiled long beſore 


it was time to ſet out, 1 ainuted myſelf by re- 
peating the {avourite paſſages of my tragedx 


aloud, forming polite auſwers to the compli- 
ments that thould be made me, and 3 
the ceremony of my viſit. 


I obſerved the timc appointed with ſuch 


| punduality , that I knocked at the door While 


the clock was ſtriking. Orders had been gi 
ven {for my admittance; and the porter being 


otherwiiz engaged, it happened that the ſer- 
vant Who place it was to introduce me, op- 


ened the door in his lizad, and upon hearing 


my name advanced directiy betore me ĩuto the 
room; ſo that no diſcovery was made of an 
enormous queue of brown paper, which ſome 
miſchie vous brat had with a crocked pin hung 


| between the two locks of my major periwig. 
I followed tae valet into a magnificent apart- 
ment, Where, atter I had got within a very 


large Iadian ſcreen, 1 found five ladies and a a 
gentleman. | 


L was a little di Sender in my Grſt addreſs, | 
by the reſpect that was due wn me, and the eu. 


6 
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rioſity with which. l was regarded: however, 


I made wy general obeiſance, and addretſing 
myſelf in particular to the eder of the ladies 
whom I coniidered as my p- uroneſs, I expre!:. 
ſed my ſenſe of the honour ſhie had done 2 
in a ſhort ſpeech which I had e 
for the purpoſe : but I was immedietcly 1 
 ſormed, that the lady whote i vour I pad ac 


| knowle. Iged was not. yet come down : th is wit. | 


take increaſed wy cenfuſton; for as I coulc 
not again repeat the ſaine words, 1 reflect. d, 
that I ſhoald be at lat unprepared jor the oc- 


caſion on whic! they were to have been uſed. 

- The company all this while contin ned ſte nd. 
ing: I therefore haſtily turned about, to re 

connoitre my chair; bat the moment "a 

| ſeated, I perceived every one labouring to 
ſtifle a laugh. I inſtantly ſuſpected that 1 had 


committed ſome ridiculous indecorum, and ] 


attempted to apologize for I knew not what 


offence ; but after ſome heſitation, my extreme 


_ ſenſibility ſtruck me ſpeechleſs. The gentle 
man, however, kindly diſcovered the cauſe ot 
their merriment, by exclaiming againſt the 


rude licentiouſneſs of the vulgar, and at the 
ſame time taking from behind me the pendu— 


lous reproach to the honours of my head, 
This diſcovery afforded me inexpreſſible relief; 
my paper ramellie was thrown into the fire, 


and I joined in the laugh which 1 it produced: 
Vor. . 1. M 15 
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bat I was ſtill embarraſſed by the conſequences _ 
of my miſtake, and expected the lady by whom 
I had been invited, with — ans — 


henſion. 
When ſhe came in, the Ss with. 


which ſhe was treated by perſons who were ſo: 


; much my ſuperiors, ſtruck me with awe; my 
powers of recollection were ſuſpended, and I 
_ reſolved to expreſs my ſentiments only by the 
lowneſs of my bow and the diſtance of my be- 


| Haviour : I therefore haſtily retreated back- _ 


ward; and at the ſame time bowing with the 


moſt profound reverence, unhappily overturn- 
ed the ſcreen, which in its fall threw down the 


breakfaſt table, broke all the china, and crip- 
pled the lap- dog. In the midſt of this ruin! 
Rood torpid in ſilence and amazement, Kun- 
ned with the ſhrieks of the ladies, the yelling | 
of the dog, and the clattering of the china: 
and while I ccaſidered myſelf as the author of 
| ſuch complicated miſchief, I believe I felt as 
keen anguiſh as he, who with a halter about 
his neck looks up, while the other end of i it 3 
5 faſtening to a gibbet. | | 
I The ſcreen however, was ſoon replaced; and 
the broken china removed; and though the 
dog was the prineipal object of attention, yet 
the lady ſometimes adverted to me: fhe po- 
litely deſired that 1 would conſider the acci- 
dent as of no conſequence ; the china, ſhe ſaid, 
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was a trifle, and ſhe hoped Pompey was more 
_ frighted than hurt. I made ſome apology, 
5 but with great conſuſion and inccherence: at 
length, however, we were again ſcated, and | 
| e was brought in. | ED | 
I was extremely ie to perceive, that 
the diſcourſe turned wholly upon rhe virtues 
_ of Pompey, and the conſequences of his hurt 'S 
it was examined with great attention and 
| ſolicitude, and found to be a razure of the 
ſkin the whole length of one oi his tore legs. 
After ſome topical application, his cuſhion 


vas placed in the corner by his lady, upon _ 


Which he lay n, and indeed whined 25 
| ouſly. 

I was beginning te to recover ei my per- 
plexity, and had juſt made an attempt to in- 
troduce a new ſubject of converſation, When 
caſting my eye downward I was again thrown _ 
into extreme confuſion, by ſeeing ſomething _ 
hang from the fore part of my chair, which I 
imagined to be a portion of my ſhirt ; though 
indeed it was no gther than the corner of a 
napkin on which I ſat, and which, during the 
confuſion produced by the fall of the ſcreen 

had been lett in the chair. - 
My embarraſſment was ſoon diſcovered, tho! | 
the cauſe was miſtaken ; and the lady Hope- 
ing to remove it, by piving me an opportunity 
co * my abilities without the reſtraint of 
M2 
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ceremony, requeſted that I would now give 
ner the pleaſure which ſhe had impatiently exe 
pe ted, and read my play. | 
My play therefore I was obliged to pro- 
dace, and having found an opportunity haſti- 
Iz to button up the corner of the napkin while 
the manuſcript lay open in my lap, I began to 
1ead; ar.d though my voice was at firit lan- 
- nid, ated,” and irreſolute, yet my atten- 
tion was at length drawn from my fituation to 
my ſubject; 1 pronounced with great emphaſis 
and propriety, and I began to watch for the ef 
eds which I expected to pro luce upon my au- 
«tors; but 1 was extremely mortified ro find, 
that whenever I pauſed to give room for a re- 
mark or an encomium, the interval was filled 
with an ejaculation of pity for the dog, 
who ſtill continued to whine upon his cuſhion, 
and was lamented in theſe affectionate and pa- 
thetic terms —* Ah! * , ur little 
creature.“ | 
It nad, however, that by ſome inci- 
8 in the fourth act the paſſions were appa - 
rently intereſted, and I was juſt exulting in my 
' ſucceſs, when the lady who ſat next me un- 
happily opening her ſnuff box, which was not 
eflected without ſome difficulty, the duſt that 
few vp threw me into a fit of ſneezing, which 
unſtantly cauſed my vpper-lip to put me again 
cut of countenance: I therefore haſtily felt 
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for my handkerchief, and it was not with le: 
emotion than if I had ſeen a hoſt, that I dil 
covered it had been picked out of my pocket. 
In the mean time the opprobrious effaſion de!- 
cended like an icicle to my chin; and che eyes 


7 oſ the company, which this accident had drawn 
upon me, were now turned away with looks 


_ which ſhewed that their pity was not proof a- 
gainſt the ridicule of my diſtreſs. 
What I ſuffered at this moment, can neither 


be expreſſed nor conceived : I turned my head 


this way and that in the anguith of my mind, 


without knowing what I ſought; and at lau 
holding up my manuſcript before my face, 1 
was compelled to make uſe of the end of in 
neckcloth, which I again buttoned into wy. bo- 

ſom. After many painful efforts L proceeded 

in my lecture, and again fixed the attention of 
my hearers. The fourth act was finiſhed, and 
they expreſſed great impatience to hear the ca- 
taſtrophe: I therefore began the fifth with 


freſh confidence and vigour ; but before I had 
read a page, I was 8 by two gentle- 
men of great quality, profeſſors of Buckiſin, 
who came with a deſign to wait * the la- 
dies to an auction. 


I roſe up with the reſt of the company when 
they came in; but what was my aſtoniſhment, 
to perceive the napkin, which I had unfortu- 

nately ſecured by one corner, 1 down from. 


1 
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ny waiſt to the ground! ! From this dilemma, 
owever, | was 190n dz livered by the nol. Buzk 
who fond nearclt me; who ſwearing an oath 
ot aſtoniſhment, twitched tus WITTY IEA me, 
and throwing it to the ſervait, told him 
that he had redeemed it from the rats, Who 


were dragging it by degrees into a place 
where he would never have looked for it. The 
oung ladies were ſcarce leſs confounded at 
this accident than I; and the noble matron her- 
telf was ſomewhat diſconcerted: ſhe ſaw my ex- 
treme confuſion ; and thought fit to apologize 
ior her couſin's behaviour; He is a wild 


boy, Sir, ſays the,* © he plays theſe tricks 


« with every ga; but it is his way, and no 


«* body minds it.“ When we were once more 
:rated, the Bucks, upon the peremptory re- 
zulſal of the ladies to go out, declared they 


_ would ſtay and hear the laſt act of my tragedy; 


1 was therefore requeſted to go on. But my 


zpirits were quite exhauſted by the violent a- 
Zitation of my mind; and I was intimidated | 


uy the preſence of two perſons, who appeared 
to conſider me and my performance as objects 
only of merriment and ſport. I would gladly 


Have renounced all that in the morning had 
been the object of my hope, to recover the 
dignity which I had already loſt in my own 
ellimation; and had ſcarce any wiſh but to 
return without further diſgrace into the quiet 
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hade of obſcurity. The ladies, however, 
would take no denial, and I was at wages o- 
bliged to comply. | | | 
1 was much pleaſed and ſurpriſed at the at- 
tention with which my new auditors ſeemed 
to liſten as I went on: the dog was now fi- 
lent ; I increaſed the pathos of my voice in 
proportion as I aſcended the climax of diſtreſs. 
aud flattered myſelt, that poetry and truth 
would be ſtill victorious : but juſt at this criſis | 
the gentleman, who had diſengaged me from 
the napkin, deſired me to ſtop halt a moment; 
ſomething, he ſaid, had juſt Rarted into his 
mind, which if he did not communicate he 
right forget; then turning to his companion. 


« Jack,” ſays he, there was ſold in Smith- 1 


© tield no longer ago than laſt Saturday, the 
* Jarpeſt ox that ever I beheld in my life.” The 
' ridicule of this malicious apoſtrophe was ſo 

firiking, that pity and decorum gave ways - 
and my patroneſs herſelf burſt into laughter: 
upon me, indeed, it produced a very different 
etlect; tor if I had been detected 1n an unſuc- 
cets:ul attempt to pick a pocket, I could not 
have felt more ſhame, confuſion, and anguiſh, 
The laughter into which the company had 
been ſurprized, was however, immediately ſup- 
pre ſſed, and a ſevere cenſure paſſed upon the 

perſon who produced it To atone for the 
mwmortification which I had ſuffered, the ladies 
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expreſſed the utmoſt impatience to hear the 

concluſion, and I was encouraged by repeated 
encomiums to proceed ; but though I once 


more attempted to recollect myſelf and again 5 


began the ſpeech in which I had been inter- 
rupted, yet my thoughts were-ſtill diſtracted; 


my voice faultered, and I had ſcarce breath to = 
| finiſh the firſt period. 80 
This was remarked by my tormentor the 


Buck, who ſuddenly ſnatched the manuſcript 
out of my hands, declared that I did not do 


my play juſtice, and that he would finiſh it 
himſelf. He then began to read; but the af- : 
fected gravity of his countenance, the unnatu- 
ral tone of his voice, and the remembrance of his 
late anecdote of the ox, excited ſenſations that 
were incompatible both with pity and terror, 


and rendered me extremely wretched by keep- 


ing the company e on the brink of 8 


laughter. 


In the adtion of my play, virtue had been 


ſuſtained by her own dignity, and exulted in 


the enjoyment of intellectual and independent 


55 happineſs, during a ſeries of external calami- 


ties that terminated in death ; and vice, by 
the ſucceſs of her own projects, had been be- 
trayed into ſhame, perplexity, and confuſion. 


Theſe events were indeed natural; and there- 
fore I poetically inferred, with all the confz- 


| dence of demonſiration, that 6 the torments of 1 
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Tartarus, and the ſelicity of Ely "RY were 
not neceſſary to the juſtification of the gods; 
e {ince whatever inequality might be en 
ed in the diftribution of externals, peace is 
«+ {till the prerogative of virtue, and intellec- 

« tnal milcry can be inflicted only by guilt.” 
But the intellectual miſery which 1 ſufle red 
at we very moment when this ſavourite ſeati- 
ment was read, produced an irreſiſtible convic- 
tioa that it was falſe; becaule, except the dread 
of that puuithinent which J had indirediy de- 

nied, I telt all the torment that could be in · 

ſticted by guilt. In che proſecution of an un- 
de rtaking which I believed to be virtuous, 

peace had been driven ſrom my heart, by the 
concurrence of accident with the vices of o- 
thers; and the miſery that I ſuffered, ſud- 
denly propagated itſelf: ſor not only enjoy- 
ment but hope was now at an end; my play, 
upon which both had depended, was over; 


turned from its foundation; and I was ſo much 


affected, that I took my leave with the abrupt 
haſte of diſtreſs and perplexity. I had no con- 
cern «bout what ſhould be ſaid of me when I 
was departed ;z and, perhaps, at the moment 
when I went out of the houſe, there was not 
in the world any human being more wretched 
than myſelf. The next morning, when I re- 
flefted coolly upon theſe events, I would wilt- 
g!y have reconciled my experience with my 
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principles, even at the expence of my morals. 
I would have ſuppoſed that my deſire of ap- 
probation was inordinate, and that a virtuous 
indifference about the opinion of others would 
have prevented all my diſtreſs; but I was com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that to acquire this in- 
difference was not poſſible, and that no man 
becomes vicious by not effecting impoeſſibili. 
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ties: there may be heights of virtue beyond 
our e reaci; but to be vicious, we mult either 


do ſomething from which we have power to 
abſtain, or neglect ſomet hing which they have 


power to do: there remained, therefore, no 


| expedient to recover any part of the credit [ 
| had loſt, but ſetting a truth, which I had 


newly diſcovered by means ſo extraordinary, 


in a new light; and with this view I am a 
. candidate for a place in the Adventurer. 
lam, SIR, 
; . be. Te 
DRAMATICUS. 
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ee ſuos patimur Moors, | : f virg. 
| Each has his lot, and bears the fate he drew. WM 


8 „„ "Fleet, May 6 
N conſequence of my engagements, 1 ad- 
> dreſs you once more from the habitations 
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of miſery, In this place, from which buſineſs | 


and pleaſure are equally excluded, and in 
which our only employment and diverſion is 

to hear the narratives of each other, I might 
much ſooner have gathered materials for a 


letter, had I not hoped to have been remind- 


ed of my promile : but ſince I find myſelf pla- 
ced in the regions of oblivion, where I am no 
lets neglected by you than by the reſt of man- 
kind, I reſolved no longer to wait for ſolicita- 
tion, but itole early this evening from between 
gloomy ſullennels and rictous merriment, to 
give you an account of part of my dompa- 
nions. 


One of hs ad eminent members of our 


club is Mr Edward Scamper, a man of whole 
name the Olympic heroes would not have been 
alhamed. Ned was born to a ſmall eſtate which 
he determined to improve; and therefore, as 


ſoon as he became of age, mortgaged part of 
his land to buy a mare and ſtallion, and bred 
horſes for the courſe. He was at firſt very 
tucceſsful, and gained ſeveral of the king's | 
plates, as he is now every day boaſting, at 


the expence of very little more than ten times 
| their value. At laſt, however, he diſcovered, 


that victory brought him 'more honour than 


profit: reſolving, therefore, to be rich as well 


as illuſtrious ; he repleniſhed his pockets by 


another mortgage, became on a ſudden a dar- 
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ing Better, and reſolving not to truſt a jockey 
with his fortune, rode his horſe himſelf, dit- 
taneed two of his competitors the firſt heat, 


and at laſt won the race, by forcing his horſe _ 
on a deſcent to full ſpecd at the hazard of his 
neck. Lis eftate was thus repaired, and fome 


friends chat had no ſouls adviſed him to give 


over; but Ned now knew the way to riches, 
and the refore, without caution, incre. [fed his 
expences, From this hour he talked and 
dreamed of nothing but a horſe-race ; and ri- | 
fing ſoon to the ſummit of equeſtrian reputa- f 
tion, he was conſtantly expected cn every 
courſe, dirided all his time between lords and 
jockies, and, as the unexperienced regulated 
their betts by his example, gained a great deal 
of money by laying openly on one horſe and 
ſecretly on the other. Ned was now ſo ſure 


of growing rich, that he involved his eſtate in 
a third mortgage, borrowed money of all his 
triends, and riſqued his whole fortune upon 


Bay-Lincoln. He mounted with beating heart, 


| !llarted fair and won the firſt heat; but in the 


| tecond, as he was puſhing againſt the foremoſt 
of his rivals, his girth broke, his ſhoulder was 
diſlocated, and before he was diſſmiſſed by the 


ſurgeon, two bailiffs ſaſtened upon him, and 
he ſaw New- Market no more. His daily a- 


muſement for four years has been to blow the 
ſignal for ſtarting, to make imaginary match- | 
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a” repeat the pedigree of Bay-Lincoln, 


ani 


to form reſolutions againſt truſting ano- - 
tn 


Leer groom with the choice of his girth. 


* he next in ſeniority is Mr Timothy Snug, | 
a man of deep contrivance and impenetrable - 
ſecrecy. His father died with the reputation 


of more wealth than he poilefT: A. Tim, the re · 


tore, entered the world with a re mated for- 


tune of ten thouſand pounds. Of this he very 


well knew that eight thouſand was imaginary : 


but being a man ot refined policy, and know - 
ing how much honour is annexed to riches, he 


retolved never to detect his own poverty: but 


furniſhed his houſe with elegance, ſcattered 


his money with proſulion, encouraged every 
ſcheme ot coſtly pleaſure, {poke of petty loſſes 
with negligence, and on the day before an ex - 
ecution entered his doors, had proclaimed at 
a public table his reſolution to be 1 no 


longer in a hackney- coach. 


Another of my companions is the magnani- 


mous Jack Scatter, the ſon of a country gen 
tleman, who having no other care than to 


leave him rich, conſidered that literature could 
not be had without expence; maſters would 


not teach for nothing; and when a book was 
bought and read, it would ſell for little. Jack 
was, therefore, taught to read and write by 
the butler; and when this acquiſition was 
made, was leſt to paſs his days in the Kitchen | 


Vor. „ . 
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and the table, where he heard no crime cckey 
| ſured but covetouſneſs and diſtruſt of poor dit- 
_ neſt ſervants, and where all the praiſe was be- 
ſtowed on good houſekeeping and a free heart. 
At the death of his father, Jack ſet himſelf to 
retrieve the honour of his family: he aban- 
doned his cellar to the butler, ordered his 
groom to provide hay and corn at diſcretion, 
took his houſe-keeper's word for the expences _ 
of the kitchen, allowed all his ſervants to do 1 
their work by deputies, permitted his domeſ- 


tics to keep his houſe open to their relations 


and acquaintance, and in ten years was con- 
MO; veyed hither, without having purchaſed by 
the loſs of his patrimony either honour or 
pleaſure, or obtained any other gratification | 
than that of having corrupted the — | 
ing villagers by luxury and idleneſs. 1 
Dick Serge was a draper in Cornhil), and 
paſſed eight years in proſperous diligence, with- 


out any care but to keep his books, or any am- 


bition but to be in time an alderman ; but then 


by ſome 'unaccountable revolution in his un- 


derſtanding, he became enamoured of wit and : 


humour, deſpiſed the converſation of pedlars 


ind ſtockjobbers, and rambled every night to 
the regions of paiety, in queſt of company 

| fuited to his taſte. The wits at firſt flocked 

about him for ſport, and afterwards for inter- 

eſt; ſome found their way into his books, 
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and ſome into his pockets; the man of adven- 


ture was equipped from his ſhop for the pur- 
| ſuit of a fortune; and he had ſometimes the 


honour to have his ſecurity accepted when his 


 iriends were in diſtreſs. Elated with theſe af- 


ſociations, he ſoon learned to neglect his hop: 


and having drawn his money out of the funde, 

| io avoid the neceſſity of teizing men of honour 

ſeor trifling debts, he has been forced at laſt to 
retire hither, till his lriends can e bim 


a polt at court. 
Another that joins in the ſame meſs is Bob ; 


Cornice, whoſe liſe has been ſpent in fitting up 
a houſe. About ten years ago Bob purchaſed 
the country habitation of a bankrupt: the 
mere ſhell of a building, Bob holds no great 
matter, the inſide is the tell of elegance. Ot 
this houſe he was no ſooner maſter than he 
ſummoned twenty workmen to his aſſiſlaner, 
tore up the floors and laid them a- new, ſtrip- 
ped off the wainſcot, drew the windows from 
their frames, altered the diſpoſition of doors 
and fire-places, and caſt the whole fabric into 


a new form: his next care was to have his 


ceilings painted, his pannels gilt, and his chim- 


ney-pieces carved : every thing was executed 


by the ableſt hands: Bob's buſineſs was to 


follow the workmen with a microſcope, and 


Call upon then to retouch their performances, 
£2 and beighten excellence to perf: Qion. -- The 
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reputation of his houſe now brings round him 


un daily cofluence of viſitants, and every one 


tells him of ſome elegance which he has hi- 
therito overlooked, ſome convenience not yet 
procured, or ſome mode in ornament or fur- 
niture. Bob, who had no wiſh but to be ad- 


| mired, nor any guide but the faſl.ion, thought 


every thing beautiful in proportion as it was 
1:ew, and conſidered his work as unfiniſhed, 


vhile any obſerver could :uggeſt any addition; 
_ {one alteration was therefore every day made, 
without any other motive than the charms of 
. velty. A traveller at lad ſuggeſted to him 
Lis convenience of a grotto: Bob immediate - 
y ordered the mount of his garden to be ex- | 
cavated ; and having laid out a large ſum in 
| thlls and minerals, was buſy in regulating the 
diſpoſition of the colours and luſtres, when 


io gentiemen, who had aſked permiſſion to 


ice his gardens, preſented him a Ws and 


i:d him off to lefs elegant apartments. 


I know not, Sir, whether among this frater- 
nity of forrow you will think any much to be 


pitied; nor indeed do many of them appear 
ro ſolicit compaſſion, for they generally ap- 
plaud their own conduct, and deſpiſe thoſ- 


whom want of taſte or ſpirits ſuflers to grow | 


rich. It were happy if the priſons of the 


Kingdom were fil! only with characters like 


N ae men whom proſperity could not ina 


- 
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| uſeful, and whom ruin cannot make wiſe : but 


there are among us many who raile different 


ſenſations, many that owe their preſent miſery 
to the ſeductions of treachery, the ſtrokes of 
_ caſualty, or the tenderneſs of pity ; many 


whoſe ſufferings diſgrace ſociety, and whoſe 
virtues would adorn it : of theſe, when fami- 


| liarity ſhall have enabled me to recount their 
| ſtories without horror, you _ expect another 
narrative from, | 


SIR, 
"Your mol humble ſervant, | 
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Ir a recluſe moraliſt, who ſpeculate Sin a 


cCloyſter, ſhould ſuppoſe every practice to be 
infamous in proportion as it is allowed to be 
criminal, no man would wonder; but every 
man who is acquainted with life, and is able 
to ſubſtitute the diſcoveries of experience for 
the deductions of reaſon, knows that he would 
be miſtaken. 


" is viſe allowed to be leſs crimi- 
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nal than adultery ; and yet it is known to 
render a man much more inſamous and con- 


temptible; for he who would modeſtly acqui- A 
eſce in an imputation of adultery as a compli. Þ| 
ment, would reſent that of a lye as an inſult. 


{or which life only could atone, Thus are 


men tamely led hoodwinked by cuſtom, the 
creature of their own ſolly, and while imagi - 
Hary light flaſhes under the bandage which 


excludes the reality, they fondly believe that 
they behold the ſun. 


Lying, however, does not incur more inia- 
my than it deſerves, though other vices incur 
leſs. I have before remarked, that there are 
home practices, which though they degrade a 
man to the loweſt claſs of moral characters, do 

yet imply ſome natural ſuperiority ; but lying 
is, on the contrary, always an implication of 
weakneſs and defect. Slander is the revenge 
of a coward, and diſſimulation his * 


lying boaſts are the ſtigma of impotent ambi- 
tion, of obſcurity without merit, and pride to- 
tally deſtitue of intellectual dignity: and even 
lies of apology imply indiſcretion or ruſticity, 
ig norance, folly, or indecorum. 

But there is equal turpitude, and yet greater 


meaneſs, i in thoſe forms of ſpeech which de- 
Ceive without direct falſehood. The crime is 
committed with greater deliberation, as it re- 
_ quires more contrivance; and by the offenders 
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the uſe of language i is totally perverted : : they : 
coaceal a meaning oppoſite to that which they 
expreſs ; their ſpeech is a kind of riddle pro- 
pounded for an evil purpoſe ; and as they 
may therefore be properly diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Sphinxes, there would not perhaps be 
much cauſe for regret, if, like the firſt monſter 
of the name, they ſhould break weir necks : 
upon the ſolution of their enigmas. 
Indirect lies more effettually thaw. others 
deſtroy that mutual confidence which is ſaid 
to be the band of ſociety: they are more fre- 
quently repeated, becauſe they are not pre- 
vented by the dread of detection: and he who 
| has obtained a virtuous character is not always 
believed, becauſe we know not but that he 
may have been perſuaded by the ſophiſtry of 
folly, that to deceive is not to lye, and that 
there is a certain manner in which truth may 
be violated without — either guilt be: 
thame. 
Bur lying, 33 practiſed, docs, like 
every other vice, ultimately diſappoint its own 
purpoſe: A lying tongue is but for a mo- 
ment.“ Detraction, when it is diſcovered to 
be falſe, confers honour, and diſſimulation 
provokes reſentment ; the falſe boaſt incurs 
contempt, and the falſe apology AESravates the - 
offence. © 
Is it not therefore, aſtoniſhing, that a prac» 
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tice, for whatever reaſon, ſo univerſally inſa- 


mous and unſucceſsful, ſhould not be more ge 
_ nerally and ſcrupulouſly avoided? To think, is 
to renounce it: and that I may fix the atten- 


tion of my readers a little longer upon the 


= ſubject, I ſhall relate a ſtory, which, perhaps, 
| by thoſe who have much ſenſibility, will not 


ſoon be forgotten. 


Charlotte and Maria were ada toge- . 
ther at an eminent boarding-ſchool near | 
London: there was little difference in their | 
age, and their perſonal accompliſhments were 
equal: but though their families were of | 
the ſame rank, yet as Charlotte was an on- 
ly —_ he. was conſiderably ! in for- - 


5 tune. 


Soon hes they were e taken home, Charlotte [ 
was addreſſed by Captain Freeman, who, be- | 
ſides his commiſſion in the guard, had a ſmall | 
paternal eſtate ; but as her friends hoped for a 
more advantageous match, the Captain was 


deſired to forbear his viſits, and the lady to 
think of him no more. After ſome fruit- 


*Jeſs ſtruggles they acquieſced ; but the diſcon- 1 
tent of both was ſo apparent, that it was 


thought expedient to remove miſs into the 


country. She was ſent to her aunt, the lady 


Meadows, who with her daughter, lived reti - 


red at the family - ſeat, more than one hundred 


miles diſtant from the metropolis. Aker ſho 
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had repined in this dreary ſolitude from April 
to Auguſt, ſhe was ſurpriſed with a viſit from 

her father, who brought with him Sir Jamcs 
Forreſt, a young gentleman who had juſt ſue- 
cceded to a baronet's title, and a very large 
eltate in the ſame county. Sir James had 


: ton, and an eaſy addreſs : Mis was inſenſibly 


1 ty, had almoſt ablorbed all che reſt; and it 
tz no wonder that this defire was gratilied, 


triends and her lover, ſhe ſuffered herſelf 
wife. They continued in the country till the 
| beginning ot October, and then came up to 


London, having prevailed upon her aunt to 
accompany them, that Miſs Meadows, with 


Charlotte was married, immediately made pro- 


triend, and ſoon after married her. 


9 


good - nature and good- ſenſe, an agreeable per- 


pleaſed with his company; her vanity, if nat 
has love, had a new objet; a deſire to be de- 
li vered from a llate of dependence and obſcu- 


when ſcarce any other was ſelt; or that in 
compliance with the united ſolicitations of her 


within a few weeks to become a lady and a 


whom the bride had contracted an intimate 
triend{lip, might be gratified with the diver- 
ions of the town during the winter.“ 


Captain Freeman, when he heard that Mik 


poſals of marriage to Maria, with whom he 
became acquaàinted during his viſits to her 


The fricnd! hig of che two young ladies 
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8 ſeemed to be rather increaſed than diminiſhed 


by their marriage; they were always of the 
lame party, both in the private and public 


diverſions of the ſeaſon, and viſited each other 
without the ſormalities of meſſages and dreſs. 

But neither Sir James nor Mrs Freeman 

could reflect without uneaſineſs upon the fre- 

quent interviews which this ſamiliarity and | 

confidence produced between a lover and his | 


miiſtreſs, whom force only had divided; and 


_ though of theſe interviews they were them- | 
ſelves witneſſes, yet Sir James inſenſibly be- 
came jealous of his OY and Mrs Freeman of 


ber huſband. 


Te happened in the May fallen ing, that Sir | 

James went about ten miles out of town to be 
preſent at the election of a member of parlia- | 
ment for the county, and was not expected to 
return till the next day. In the evening his 


lady took a chair and viſited Mrs Freeman: 
the reſt of the company went away early, the 


captain was upon guard, Sir James was out 


of town, and the two ladies ſat down after 
| ſupper to piquet, and continued the game 
without once refle&ing upon the hour till three 
in the morning. Lady Forreſt would then have 


gone home; but Mrs Freeman, perhaps chief · 


ly to conceal a contrary defire, importuned 


her to ſtay till the captain came in, and at 


length with ſome reliance ſhe conſented. 
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About five the captain came home, and 
| Lady Forreſt immediately ſent out for a chair: 
a chair, as it happened, could not be procu- . 
red; but a hackney coach being brought in 
its lead, the Captain inſiſted upon waiting on 
her Lady ſhip home. This the refuſed with ſome 
emotion 3 it is probable that ſhe ſtill regard 


ea the Captain with leſs indifference than the _ 


 _wilhed, and was therefore more ſenſible of the 


ipropriety of his offer: but her reaſons for 


rejecting it, however forcible, being ſuch as 
the could not alledge, he perſiſted, and her 


_ reſolution was overborne. By this importu- 


nate complaiſance the Captain had not only 
thrown Lady Forreſt into cenfuſion, but dil- 


| pleaſed his wife: ſhe could not, however, 


without unpoliteneſs oppoſe it; and leſt her 
nneaſineſs ſhould be diſcovered, ſhe affected 
A2 negligence which in ſome degree revenged 
it: ſhe deſired that when he came back he 
would not diſturb her, ſor that ſhe ſhould go 
directly to bed; and added with a kind of 
drouſy . «I am more than half : a- 
« ſ]:ep already.” | 
Lady Forreſt and the Ce were to go 
from the Haymarket to Groſvenor Square. 
It was about half an hour after five when they 

got into the coach: the morning was remark- 
| ably fine, the late conteſt had ſhaken off all 
1 puſs to * nd. Sony Forreſt could 
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not help ſaying, that ſhe had much rather take 


a walk in the park than go home to bed. The | 


Captain zealouſly expreſſed the ſame ſentiment, 
and propoſed that the coach ſhould ſet them 
down at St James's gate. Ihe Lady, how- 
ever, had nearly the ſame objections againſt 


5 being {cen in the Mall without any other com- 


pany than the Captain, that ſhe had againſt 
its being known that they were alone together 
in a hackney coach: the, theretore, to extri- 
cate herſelf from this ſecond difficulty, pro- 
| poſed that they ſhould call at her father's in 
Bondſtreet, and take her couſin Meadows, 
whom the knew to be an early riſer, with | 
them. This project was immediately put in 
execution; but Lady Forreſt found her couſin 
indiſpoſed with a cold. When the had com- 


municat ed the deſign of this carly viſit, Mis 


Meadows intreated her to give up her walk in 
the park, to ſtay till the ſamily roſe, and go 
home after breakfaſt; No,“ replied Lady For- 
reſt, © I am determined upon a walk; but as I 
* muſt firſt get rid of Captain Freeman, I will 


© ſend down word that I will take your ad- 


vice.“ A ſervant was accordingly diſpatched 
to acquaint the Captain, who was waiting be- 


low, that mils Meadows was indiſpoſed, and | 


nad engaged Lady Forreſt to breakfaſt. 
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- wi Owid 22 vitet, nurguam W 17 4 ; ſatis . 
. /t in heras. . Hor. 
1 © While kingers hourly round us rie, © | : 
| No caution guards 1 us from ſurprize. F ei. 


Tur Captain Sifcharged the eck but 
being piqued at the behaviour of his wiſe, 
and feeling that flow of ſpirits which uſually 
returns with the morning, even to thoſe who 
who have not flept in the night, he had no 
deſire to go home, and therefore reſolved to 
| enjoy the fine morning in the Park alone. 
Lady Forreſt, not donbting but that the 

Captain would immediately return home, con- 

gratulated herſelf upon her deliverance ; but 

at the ſame time to indulge her deſire of a wall, | 
followed him into the Park. 

The Captain had reached the top of the Z 
Mall, and turning back met her before ſhe had 
advanced two hundred yards beyond the pa- 
lace, The moment ſhe perceived him, the re. 
membrance of her meſſage, the motives that 
produced it, the detection of its falſehood, and 
diſcovery of its deſign, her diſappointment and 
conſciouſneſs of that very ſituation which ſhe 

nad fo much reaſon to avoid, all concurred to 

cover her with confuſion. which it was impoſ- 


Vor. II. 1 O ; 
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 fible to + hide : pride and good- breeding were, | 


| however, ſtill predominant over truth and 


prudence ; ſhe was till zealous to remove from 
the Captain's mind any ſuſpicion of a deſign |] 


to thun him, and therefore, with an effort 


"A perhaps equal to that of a hero who ſmiles u- | 
pon the rack, ſhe affected an air of gaiety, | 


_ ſaid lhe was glad to ſce him, and as an excuſe 
ſor her meſſage and her conduct, prattled ſome- 
taing about the fickleneſs of women's mind, 


_ and concluded with obſerving, that ſhe chan 
ged her's too often ever to be mad. By this 
conduct a retreat was rendered impoſſible, and 
they walked together till between eight and 


nine: but the clouds having inſenſibly gather- 
ed, and a ſudden ſhower falling juſt as they 


reached Spring Gardens, they went out in- 


dead of going back; and the Captain having 
put the Lady into a chair tock his leave. 


It happened that Sir James, contrary to his 


Frſt purpoſe, had returned trom his journey 


at night. He learnt from his ſervants, that 


| his Lady was gone to Captain Frec man's, and 


was ſccretly diioleaſed that ſhe had made this 


viſit when he was abſent ; an incident which, 


however trifling in itfeif, was by the magic 
ot jealouſy ſwelled into importance: yet upon 
recollection he reproved himſelf for this diſ- 
- pleaſure, ſince the preſence of the Captain” s 
Lady would iufliciently ſecure the honour of 


ps W nh. 


e* 
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his wn, While he was ſtruggling with the: 
ſuſpicions, they increaſed both in number aud 
 Rrenpth 1 in proportion as tne night Wore *. 
way. At one he went to bed; but he pad 
the night in agonies of terror and retentnem, 
doubting whether the abſence of hi; Lady was 
the ellect of accident or deſip n, liſtening t5 
every noiſ:, and bewildering himtelt in 2 8 — 
titude of ex! ravagant lappoſitions. He ro": 
| again at break ot day + ; and after ſeveral hours 
of ſuſpence and irreſolution, whether to wait 
the iſſue, or go out for intelligence, the reſt- 
leſſneſs of curioſity prevailed, and about eight 
he ſet out for Captain Freeman's ; but left 
word with his ſervants, that he was Sone W 
neighbouring coffee -houſe. : 
Mrs Freeman, whoſe aſſected indiforence | 
| and diſſimulatien of a defign to go immediate- 
Iy to bed, contributed to prevent the Captain's 
return, had during his abſence ſuffered inex-, 
preſſible diſquiet : ſhe had, indeed, neither in- 
tention to go to bed, nor inclination to ſleep; 
ſhe walked backward and forward in her cham- 
ber, diſtracted with jealouſy and ſufpence, till 
ſhe was informed that Sir James was below, 
and deſired to ſee her. When {he came down, 
he diſcovered that ſhe had been in tears; his 
fear was now more alarmed than kis jealouſy, 


and he concluded that ſoine fatal accident had 


|: befallen his wite ; ; but he ſoon learnt that ae 
Dx : 
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and the Captain had gone from hence at five. 


in the morning, and that he was not yet re- 
turned. Mrs Freeman, by Sir James's in- 
quiry, knew that his Lady had not been at 
home: her ſuſpicions, therefore, were con- 
firmed; and in her jcalouſy, which to prevent 
u dual ſhe laboured to conceal, Sir James found 
New cuuſe for his own. He determined, how- 


ever, to Wait with as much decency as poſſible, 


ill " Captain came in; and perhaps two per- 

ſons were never more 8 by the pre- 
| fence of each other. While breakſaſt was getting 
ready, Dr Tattle came to pay Mrs Freeman 


a morning viſit; and to the unſpeakable grief 
both of the Lady and her gveſt was immedi- 
ately admitted. Doctor Tattle is one of thoſe 


male gollips, who in the common opinion are i 


dhe moſt diverting company in the world. The 
Doctor ſaw that Mrs Freeman was low-ſpirit- 


ed, and made ſcveral efforts to divert her, but 
without ſucceſs: at laſt, he declared with an 


air of ironical importance, that he could tell 

her ſuch ncws as would made her look grave 

zor ſomething ; the Captain,” ſays he, © has 

E juſt huddled a Lady inte a chair, at the door 

© of a bagiio near Spring Gardens.“ He toon 

Herceived, that his ſpeech was received with 


emotions very diflerent from thoſe he intend- 


ed to produce; and, therefore, added, that 


us rieed not, however, be jealous; ſor not- 
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« withllanding the manner in which he had re- 
© lated the incident, the Lady was certainly a 
© woman of character, as he inſtantly diſcover- 
* ed by her mein and appearance :* This par- 
' ticular. confirmed the ſuſpicion it was intended 
to remove; and the Doctor finding that he 


was not ſo good company as uſual, took hi- 


cave, but was met at the door by the Cap- 
tzin who brought him back. His preſence, 
however inſignificant, impoſed ſome reſtraint 
upon the reit of the company; and Sir James, 
with. as good an appearance of j »cularity as | 
he could affume, aſked the Captain, What 
© he had done with his wife,” The Captain, 
with ſome irreſolution, replied, that * he had 
M leit her early in the morning at her father's ;_ 
and that having made a point of waiting on 2 
6: her home, ihe ſent word down that her cou- 
« fin Meadows was inditpoſed, and bad ei. 
« raped her to breakiai? Tie Captain, who 
knew nothing of the anecdote that had been 
communicated by the Doctor, judged by ap- 
pearances that it was prudent thus indirectly 
to lie, by concealing the truth both from Sir 


james and his wife: he ſuppoſed. indeed, that 


Sir James would immediately inquire after his 

wife at her father's, and learn that ſhe did 

not ſtay there to breakiaſt; but as it would 

not follow that they. had been together, he 

left her to account for her abſence as ſhe. 
"LE 


| thing. 
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thoagnht fit, taking for granted, that what hz 
had concealed the alſo would conceal for the 
ſame reaſons; or if the did not, as he had af- 


firmed nothing contrary to truth, he might 


8 pretend to have concealed it in Jeſt. Sir. 
Tames, as foon as he had received this intel- 


ligence, took his leave with ſome appearance 
of ſ. N and Vas followed by the one” 5 


dor. 


As ſoon as Mrs 8 a the Captain 
were alone, the queſtioned him with great ear- 


neſtneſs about the lady whom he had been 


ſeen to put into a chair. When he had heard 
nat this incident had been related in the pre- 
{:nce of Sir James, he was greatiy alarmed leſt 
!2dy Forreſt ſhould increaſe his ſuſpicions, by 
e to conceal that which, by a ſerics. 


„inquiry to which he was now timulated, he 1 


would probably diſcover: he condemned this 
condutt in himſelf, and as the moſt effectua! 


means at once to quiet the mind of his wife, 


and obtain her aſſiſtance, he told her all that 


had happened, and his apprehenſion of the 


conſequences : he alſo urged her to go direct- 
iy to Miſs Meadows, by whom this account 

would be confirmed, and of whom ſhe might 
learn farther intelligence of Sir James; and 
to find ſome way to acquaint lady Forreſt with 
her danger, and admouiſh. her to conceal no- 
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Hrs Freeman was convinced of the Captain's 
| fincerity, not only by the advice which he ur- 
ged her to give to lady Forreſt, but by the 
: conſiſtency 'of the ſtory and the manner in 
which he was affected. Her jealopſy was 
changed into pity tor her friend, and àp- 
pPrehenſion for her huſband. She halted to 


Miss Meadows, aud learnt that Sir James had 


inquired of the ſervant for his lady, ard was 
told that the had been there carly with Cap— 
| tain Freeman, but went away {foon after kim; 
ite related to Miſs Meadows all that had hap- 
j2ned, and thinking it at leait poitble that and 
James might not go directly _ Ge wrote © 
the following letter to his lady : : 
My dear Lady Forreſt, RE 
AM in the utmoſt diſtr Py tor you. Sir 
James has ſuſpicions which truth only 
can remove, and of which my indiſcretion is 
the cauſe. II had not concealed my deſire 
of the Captain's return, your deſign to diſex- 
gage yourſelf from bim, which I learn from 
«© Miſs Meadows, would have been effected. Sir 
James breakfaſted with me in the Haymar- 
* ket; and has ſince called at your father's 
 * from whence I write : he knows that your. 
* ſtay here was ſhort, and has reaſon to believe 
* the Captain put you into a chair ſome bonrs 
© afterwards at Spring- Gardens. I Hops, 
therefore, my dear lady, that this will reach 
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your hands time enough to prevent your con- 
* cealing any thing. It would have been bet- 
© ter if Sir James had known nothing, for 
© then you would not have been ſuſpected; 
but now he muſt know all, or you cannot 
© hz juſtißed. Forgive the freedom with 
©« which I write, and believe me moſt affuc- 
N tionately, 5 | 
3 Vours, . . 
5 « MARIA FREEMAN, 
e p. 8. I have ordered the bearer to lay he 
came from Mrs Faſhion the milliner.“ | 
This letter was given to a chairman, and he 05 
was ordered to ſay he brought it from the 
milliner's; becauſe if it ſnould be known to 
come from Mrs Freeman, and ſhould fall by 
accident into Sir James's hands, his curioſity 
might prompt him to read it, and his jealouſy 
to queſtion the lady without communicating 
the contents, 


** 0 Snoring, ee 19, 1753. 


——Multos in Ha pericula myſt 4 * | 
Venturi timor ipſe mali 1 *Lucanus, 


How oft the fear of ill berrays ! 


8 1 R James being convinced that his lady 
and the Captain had paſſed the morning 
at a  bagnio, by te anſwer which he received. 
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at her father's, went directly home. His lady 
Was juſt arrived before him, and had not re- 
covered from the confuſion and dread which 


| ſeized her when ſhe heard that Sir James came 


to town the night b<{ore, and at the ſame in- 
ſtant anticipated the conſequences of her own 
indiſcretion. She was told he was chen at the 
colſce houſe, and in a few minutes was thrown 
into an univerſal tremor. upon kearing bim 
knock at the door. He perceived her diſtreſs 
not with compaſſion but rage, becauſe he be- 


lieved it to proceed from the conſciouſneſs f 


guilt: he turned pale, and his lips quivered; 
but he ſo far reſtrained his paficn as to alk 
her without invective, Where, and how ſhe | 

had paſſed the night.“ She replied, * At 

Captain Freeman's ; that the Captain was 

upon guard, that ſhe ſat up with his lady till 

he came, and that then infiſting to ſee her 
home ſhe would ſuffer the cozch to go no fare. 
| © ther than her father's, where he leſt her 
early in the morning :* ſhe had not fortitude 
to relate the ſequel, but Ropped with ſome ap - 
pearance of irreſolution and terror. Sir James 
then aſked, * If ſhe came direAiy from her fa- 
© ther's home,” This qusſtion, and the man- 
ner in which it was alked, increaſcd her con- 
ſuſion: to appear to have Ropped ſhort in her 
narrative, ſhe thought would de an implication 
of guilt, as it would betray a deſire of con- 
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cealment: but the paſt could not be recalled, 


and the was impelled by equivocation to falſe. 


been kept back by fear, if Sir James had not 


deccived her into a belief that he had been 
uo farther than the neighbourhood. After : 

theſe tumultuous reflections which paſſed in a 

moment, ſhe ventured to affirm, that * the ſaid 
with Miſs Meadows till eight, and then came 
© horas :* but ſhe uttered this falſehood with 1 
ſuch marks of guilt and ſhame, which ſhe had _ 
indeed no otherwiſe than by this falſehood in- 
curred or deſerved, that Sir James no more 
_ doubted her infidelity than her exiſtence. As 
ber ſtory was the ſame with that of the Cap- 
tains, and as one had concealed the truth and 
the other denied it, he concluded there was a 
confederacy between them; and determining | 


firſt to bring the Captain to account, he turn- 


ed ſrom her abruptly, and immediately left 
the houſe. 


At the door he met the chairman who had 
been diſpatched by Mrs Freeman to his ladr z 


and fiercely interrogating him what was his 
| buſineſs, the man produced the letter, ard 
| ſaying, as he had been ordered, that he brought 
it from Mrs Faſhion, Sir James ſnatched it 


from him, and muttering ſome expreſſions of 
contempt. and reſentment, thruſt it into his 


e 
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It happened that Sir James did not find the 
Captain at home; he, therefore, left a billet, L 

in which he requeſted to ſee him at a neigh— 
bouring tavern, and added chat he had put on 


his ſword. 


In the mean time, his Lady, dreading a 
diſcovery of the falſehood which the had aſ- 
ſerted, diſpatched a billet to Captain Freeman; 
in which ſhe conjured him as a man of honour, 
for particular reaſons not to own to Sir James, 
or any other perſon, that he had ſeen her at- ; 


| ter le had left her at her father's : the alſo 


wrote to her couſin Meadows, intreating, that 
ut ſhe was queſtioned by Sir James, ig might 
be told that the ſtaid with her till eight o clock, 
an hcur at which only herſelf and the lervant 8 
W | Re. i | 
Ihe billet of Miſs Meadows: came + ſhow: aſter 
the chairman had returned with an acceunt of 
what had happened to the letter; and Mrs 
Freeman was juſt gone in great haſte to relate 
the accident to the Captain, as it was of im- 
portance that he ſhould know it before his 
next interview with Sir James: but the Cap. 
tain had been at home before her, and had 
received both Sir James's billet and that of his 
Lady. He went immediately to the tavern, 
and inquiring for Sir James Forreſt, was thewn 
into a back room one pair of airs: Sir James 
received his ſalutation without reply, and in- 
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ftantly bolted the door. His jealouſy was com- 
plicated with that indignation and contempt, 


Which a ſenſe of injury from a perſon of infe- 1 


_ rior rank never fails to produce; he, there - 


fore, demanded of the Captain in a haughty E: 
tone, whether he had not that morning been 


in company) with his wife, after he had leſt 


© her at her father's?' The Captain who was 

incenſed at Sir James's manner, and deemed |. 
himſelf engaged in honour to keep the Lady's | 
fecret, anſwered, that * after what he had faid |} 
in the morning, no man had a right to ſup- | 


poſe he had ſeen the Lady afterwards ; that 


4 to inſinuate the contrary, was obliquely to 


charge him with a faiſchood: that he was 
* bound to anſwer no ſuch queſtions, till they 


s were properly explained; and that as a gen- 


© tleman he was prepared to vindicate his ho- 
nour.“ Sir James juſtly deemed this reply 
an equivocation and an inſult; and being no 
longer able to reſtrain his rage, he curſed the 


Captain as a liar and a ſcoundrel, and at the 


ſame time ſtriking him a violent blow with his 


fit, drew his fword, and put himſelf in a 


Poſture of defence. Whatever deſign the 
Captain might have had to bring his friend to 
| temper, and reconcile him to his wife, when 
be firſt entered the room, he was now equally 
enraged, and, indeed, had ſuffered equal in- 
dignity ; he, therefore, drew at the ſame in- 
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ſtant, and after a few deſperate paſſes on both 
ſides, he received a wound in his w__ and 


reeling backward a few paces fell down. 


The noiſe had brought many people to the 
door of the room, and it was forced open juſt 
as the Captain received his wound: Sir James 
woas ſecured, and a meſſenger was diſpatched | 
| for a ſurgeon. In the mean time, the Cap- 
|. tain perceived himſelf to be dying; and what- | 
ever might before have been his opinion of 
right and wrong, and honour and ſhame, he 
now thought all diſſimulation criminal, and 
4 that his murderer had a right to that truth 
which he thought it meritorious to deny him 


when he was his friend: he, therefore, car- 


neſtly deſired to ſpeak a ſew words to him in 
private. This requeſt was immediately grant- 
ed: the perſons who had rufhed in withdrew, 
cContenting themſelves to keep guard at the 
door; and the Captain beckoning Sir James 


to knee] down by him, then told him, that 


© however his Lady miglit have been ſurprized 


bor betrayed by pride or fear into diſſimula- 


4 tion or falſehood, ſhe was innocent of the 
crime which he ſuppoſed her ſolicitous to 


« conceal :? He then briefly related all the e- 


veats as they had happened ; and at laſt, graſp- 
ing his hand, urged him to eſcape from the 


window, that lie might be a friend to his wi- 


dow aad to his child, if its birth ſhould not be | 
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prevented by the death of its father. Sir 
James yielded to the force of this motive, and 
eſcaped as the Captain had directed. In his 

way to Dover he read the letter which he had 
taken from the chairman, and the next poſt 
 incloſed it in the * his lady: 


My dear Charlotte, 0 85 
AM the moſt wretched of all r men: ba I 
do not upbraid you as the cauſe : would 

to God that I were not more guilty than you! 

We are the martyrs of diſſimulation. By 

diſſimulation dear Captain Freeman was in⸗ 


d duced to waſte thoſe hours with you, which | 
he would otherwiſe have enjoyed with the | 
poor unhappy diſſembler his wife. Truſting 


in the ſucceſs of diſſimultion, you was tempt- 
ed to venture into the park, where you met 


him whom you wiſhed to ſhun. By detecting 
d diſſimalation in the Captain, my ſuſpicions | 
© were increaſed ; and by diſſimulation and 
« falſehood you confirmed them. But your 


8 diſſimulation and falſehood were the effects 


© of mine; yours were ineffectual, mine ſuc- 
« ceeded:; for I left word that I was gone no 


« farther than the Coff:e-houſe, that you might 


© not ſuſpect 1 had learned too much to be x 8 


«* ceived. By the ſuccets of a lie put into the 
mouth of a chairman, I was prevented from 
reading a letter which at laſt would have un- 
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© deceived me; and by perſiſting in diſlicula- 
1 © tion, the Captain has made his friend a fu- 


| *« gitive, and his wife a widow. Thus does 
0 inſincerity terminate in miſery and confuſion, 
2 © whether in its immediate purpoſe it ſucceeds 
bor is diſappointed. O my dear Charlotte! 
© if ev —to meet again in 
—but if ever we meet 
4 again, let us reſolve to be ſincere: to be ſin- 
4 cere is to be wiſe, innocent, and ſafe. We 
venture to commit faults which ſhame or 
fear would prevent, if we did not hope te 
(4 conceal them by a lie. But in the labyrinth 
© of falſehood, men meet thoZ evils which they 
| © ſeek to avoid; and as in the ſtrait path of 
© truth alone they can ſce before them, in the 
© ſtrait path of truth alone they can purſue fe- 
© licity with ſucceſs. Adieu! 1 am,- 
ful Il can ſubſcribe nothing that dees not 


te if ever we meet 3 | 
© peace is impoſſible — 


_ © reproach and torment me Adieu? 


Within a few weeks after the receipt of this 8 
| letter, the unhappy Lady heard that her huſ- 
band was caſt away in his paſſage to France. 


dread- 
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— vox deere 3 5 _ Vis. 
— more than human voice! = 


| To the Apvenrunrn, 

8 1 R, | 

_ ONGIN Us nrocerds | to e his friend ; 
Terentianus in the following manner: 

It is the peculiar privilege of poetry, not 


only to place material objects in the moſt ami- 

Ale attitudes, and to clothe them in the moſt 7 1 

graceful dreſs, but alſo to give life and motion , 
to immaterial! veings; and form, and colour, 

and actior, even to abſtract ideas: to embody _ 
the virtues, the vices, and the paſſions; and _ 
to bring beſore our eyes, as on a ſtage, every 

faculty of the human mind. 


Proſopopœia, therefore, or rerfonification,. 


conducted with dignity and propricty, may be 


juſtly eſteemed one of the greatelt efforts of : 
the creative power of a warm and lively ima- 


gination. Of this figure many illuſtrious ex- 


amples may be produced from the Jewiſh wri- 


ters I have been ſo earneſtly recommending to 
your peruſal; among whom, every part and 


object of nature is animated, and endowed _ 
ith ſenſe, with paſſion, and with language. 
Vo fay that the lightning obeyed the com 


mands of God, would of itſelf be ſufficiently 
_ ſublime; but a Hebrew bard expreſſes this i- 
dea with far greater energy and life: © Canſt 
thou ſend lightnings, that they may go, and 
 * ſay unto thee, Here we are! And again, 
God ſendeth forth light, and it goeth; he 
_* calleth it again, and it obeyeth him with 


fear.“ How animated, how emphatical, is 


this unexpected anſwer, * Here 8 
Plato, with a divine boldneſs, introduces in 
his Crito, the laws of Athens pleading with 
Socrates, and diſſuading him from an attempt 


do eſcape from the priſon in which he was con- 


fined: and the Roman rival of Demoſthenes | 
has made his country tenderly expoſtulate with 
Catiline, on the dreadſul miſeries which bie 
rebellion would devolve on her head. But 
will a candid critic prefer either of theſe ad- 


| mired perſonifications, to thoſe paſſiges in the 


Jewiſh poets, where Babylon, or Jeruſalem, 

or Tyre, are repreſented as fitting on the duſt, 
covered with ſackcloth, {iretching out their 
| hands in vain, and loudly lamenting their de- 
ſolation? Nay, farther, willi he reckon them 


| even equal to the follow ing fictions ? Wiſdom 
is introduced, ſaying of herſelf; When God 


© prepared the heavens, I was there; when he 
© ſet a circle upon the face of the deep, when 
© he gave to ihe fea Ris decree that the waters 
0  hould not paſs Lis eee, When 
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he appointed the ſoundations of the earth, 
then was I by him as one brought up with 

«lum; and I was daily his delight, playing 
> always beſore him.“ Where, Terentianus, 


thall we find our Minerva ſpeaking with ſuch _ 5 


dignity and elevation? The goddeſs of the He- 
brew bard, is not only the patroneſs and 
inventreſs of arts and learning, the parent of 


ſelicity and fame, the guardian and conduct- 1 


refs of human liſe; but ſhe is painted as im- 
mortal and eternal, the conſtant companion - 


of the great Creator himſelf, and the part: |} 
| ker of his counſels and deſigns. Still bolder 


is the other Proſopopeia : « Deſtruction and 
death ſay (of Wiſdom) we have heard the 
fame thereof with our ears.“ If pretenders 


to taſte and judgment cenſure ſuch a fiction as 5 = 
extravagant and wild, I deſpiſe their frigidity - 


and groſs inſenſibility. | 
When JE nova is repreſented a as deſcending 5 
to puniſh the earth in his juſt anger, it is ad - 
ded, Before him went the Peſtilence.“ When 
the Babylonian tyrant is deſtroyed, © the firs 


© trees rejoice at his fall, and the cedars of 1 


Lebanon, ſaying, Since thou 80. laid down, 
no feller is come up againſt us. And at the 
captivity of Jeruſalem the very ramparts and 
the walls lament, they languiſh together.“ 
Read likewiſe the following addreſs, and teil : 

me what emctian you feel at the time of pert |. 
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ſal: O thou ſword of the Lord, how long 
will it be ere thou be quiet? put up thyſelf 

into thy ſcabbard, reſt and be ſilent.” Art 
thou not amazed and delighted, my friend, to 


| beboldj joy and anguiſh and revenge aſcribed to 


the trees of the foreſt, to walls, and warlike 
inſtruments. 


Before I conclude thels obſervations I can- 


E : not forbear taking notice of two remarkable 


paſſages in the Hebrew writers, becauſe they 
bear a cloſe reſemblance with two in our own 
tragedians” 
Sophocles, by a noble 1 thus 
naggravates the miſery of 8 Thebans, viſited 
by a dreadful plag ue 
with groans and 2 This image 
is heightened by a Jewiſh author, who de- 
ſcribes Hell or Hades, as an enormous mon- 


Hell is enriched + | 


| © fter, who hath extended and enlarged him- 85 


«© ſelf, and opened his inſatiable mouth with- 
bout meaſure.* 5 
Caſſandra, in Eſchylus, Arnck with ther trea- | 
chery and barbarity of Clytemneſtra who is 
_ murdering her huſband Agamemnon, ſudden- 
ly exclaims in a prophetic fury, Shall I call 
her the direful mother of Hell! To repreſent 
the moſt terrible ſpecies of deſtruction, the 
Jewiſh poct ſays, © The firſt- born of death ſhail | 
_ « devour his ſirength.? 
Beſides the attribution of perſon and aQtion 
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to objects immaterial or inanimate, there is 
ſtill another ſpecies of the Proſopopceia no leſs 
lively and beautiful than the former, when a 
real perſon is introduced ſpeaking with pro- 
priety and decorum. The ſpeeches which the _ 
\ Jewiſh poets have put into the mouth of their 

| Jehovah, are worthy of the greateſt and in- 
_ comprehenſible Majeſty of the All- Perfect Be- 
ing. Hear him aſking one of his creatures, 
Vith a lofty kind of Irony, Where waſt thou, 
© when I laid the foundations of the earth? 
declare, if thou haſt underſtanding. Who 
© hath laid the meaſures thereof, if thou know- 


© eſt? or who hath ſtretched the line upon it? 


© Whereon are the foundations thereof ſaſten- 
| © ed, or who laid the corner-ſtone? When the 


4 morning ſtars ſang together, and all the | 
© ſons of God ſhonted for joy? Or who ſhut _ 


_ © up the ſea with doors, when it brake forth 
aas if it had iſſued out of the womb? When 
J brake up for it my decreed place, and ſet 

© bars, and doors, and ſaid, Hitherto ſhalt 


z thou come, but no further, and nere ſhall and 


© the pride of thy waves be ſtayed.“ How can 
we reply to theſe ſublime inquiries, but in the 
Words that ſollow? © Behold, I am vile, what 
* ſhall J anſwer thee? I will lay mine hand | 
upon my mouth.” 
I have in a former treatiſe Arved to you, 
that Homer has degraded his gods into mies.; 


mt — — 
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theſe writers alone have not violated the Di. 
vine Majeſty by inadequate aud indecent re- 


preſentations, but have made the Great Crea- 


tor act and ſpeak, in a manner ſuitable to the 
ſupreme dignity of his nature, as far as the 
groſſaeſs of mortal conceptions will permit. 
From the ſablinity and ſpirituality of their 
| notions, ſo different in degree and kind from En 
_ thoſe of the moit exalted philoſophers, one 
may perhaps be inclined to think their claim 
to a divine inſpiration reaſonable and julty, 


ſince God alone can deſcribe himſelf to man. 


I had written thus far, when | received diſ- 
patches from the empreſs Zensbia, with or- 
ders to attend her inſtantly at Palmyra; but 
am reſolved, before I ſet out, to add to this 

letter a few remarks on the beautiful oo 

riſons of the Hebrew poets. : 
| The uſe of ſimilies in general conkls in the 

illuſtration or amplification of any ſubject, or _ 
in preſenting pleaſing pictures to the mind by 

the ſuggeſtion of new images. Homer and 
the Hebrew bards diſdain minute reſemblances, 

and ſeek not an exadt correſpondence with e- 

very feature of the object they introduce. Pro- 
| vided a general likeneſs appear, they think it 
ſufficie nt. Not ſolicitous for exactneſs, which 
in every work is the ſure criterion of a cold 
and creeping genius, they introduce many 
circumſtauces that perhaps have no direct 
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affinity to the ſubject, but taken all together 


contribute to che 3 and * of the + 


25 Piece. . | 
9 "ME pleaſures of fri endſhip and benevolence : 
are compared to the perfumes that flow from 


the ointments uſually poured on the prieſt's 


| head, which run down to his beard and even 


to the ſkirts of his clothing. The ſun - riſing | 


and breaking in upon the ſhades of night, is 
compared to a bridegroom iſſuing out of his 


chamber; in alluſion to the Jewiſh cuſtom, of 5 


uſhering the bridegroom ſrom his chamber at 


midnight with great ſolemnity and ſplendor, 
_ Preceded by the light of innumerable lamps 


and torches. How amiably is the tenderneſs 
and ſolicitude of God ſor his favourites ex- 


5 preſſed 10 As the eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, — 


© her wings, taketh them, beareth them on 

| © her wings, ſo the Lord alone did lead them!” 
On the other hand, how dreadfully is his in- 
dignation deſcribed ; I will be unto them as 


a lion, as a leopard by the way will I obſerve 


© them. I will meet them as a bear that is be- 
© reaved of her whelps, and I will rent the 


_ © caul of their heart.“ A little afterwards the : 
| ſcene ſuddenly changes, and divine favour is 


painted by the following ſimilitudes: 1 will 


de as the dew unto Judza; he ſhall grow as 


* the lily; his branches ſhall ſpread, and his 
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beauty ſhall be as the olive: tree, and his 


1 * imell like mount Libanus.“ Menander him 
ſelf, chat juſt charactarizer of human life, has 


not given us a more apt and lively compariſon 
than the following: As the climbing a ſan- 
1 dy way is to the feet of the aged, 5 is a 
' © wife full of words to a qufet man.” Nor 
has one of our Grecian poets ſpoken ſo feel- 


i _ ingly, ſo eloquently, or ſo elegantly of beauty, 


as the emperor of Solomon of his miſtreſs, or 
| bride, in images perfectly original and new: 
Thy hair,” ſays he, is as a flock of goats that 
appear from mount Gilead; thy teeth are 


| © like a flock of ſheep that are even ſhorn, 5 


which come up from the waſhing by which 
ſimilitude their exact equality, evenneſs, and 
whiteneſs, are juſtly repreſented. + Thy neck 

© js like the tower of David, builded for an 
* armoury, whereon there hang a thouſand 


| * bucklers, all ſhields of mighty men: that is 


ſtraight and tall, adorned with golden chains 
and the richeſt jewels of the Eaſt, « Thy two 
_ © breaſts are like two young roes that are twins, 
which ſeed among the lilies :* the exquiſite 
elegance and propriety of which ſimilitude 
need not be pointed ont, and cannot be excelled. 
I have purpoſely reſerved one compariſon 
for a concluſion, not only for the ſake of its 


# beauty and jvſineſs, but becauſe it deſcribes a 


 frieadſhip fo duter eat [rom the coaltancy whick | 
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I hope will ever be the charaQer of yours and 
mine. My brethren,” ſays the writer, have | 


« dealt deceitfully with me. They are like 
| © torrents which when ſwolen and increaſed | 


e with winter ſhowers and the meltings of the 


-"....0 20Es promiſe great and unfailing plenty of. 


waters; but in the times of violent heats, 
ſuddenly are parched up and diſappear. The 
© traveller in the deſarts of Arabia ſeeks ſor 
| © them in vain; the troops of Sheba looked, 
| © the caravans of Tema waited for them: they 
| © came to the accuſtomed ſprings tor relief; 
© they were NY they e with 
ern Eg”, | 
In giving you theſe ſhort a of * 


| iſh poeſy, I think I may compare myſelf w q 47 


| thoſe ſpies which the above-mentioned Moſes 
_ diſpatched, to diſcover the country he intend- 


od to conquer: and who brought from thence, 5 


zs evidences of its fruitfulneſs, the moſt delici- 


ous figs and pomegranates, and a branch with 


one cluſter of grapes, « ſo large and weighty,” 
| ſays the hiſtorian, © that they bare it between 
two upon 3 Rad.” Farewell. „„ oy 
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— 


| Damnont grod non intelligent. 8 | Ns” | 


They condemn «hat « they do not underſtand. 


| UKIPIDES, kaviaw preſented in 
14 with the writings of Heraclitus, a philo- 
ber famed for involution and obſcurity, in- 
quired atterwards his opinion of cheir merit. 
Wat 1 underſtand,” ſaid Socrates, * I find 
©to be exccllent ; ; and, there! ore, believe that 
pn to be of equal value which I cannot under - 
e Ws | | | 
The reflection af « every man who reads this 
: paſſage will ſuzgeit to him t';2 difference be- 
e the practice of Socrates, and that of 
modern critics: Socrates, who had, by long 
_ obſervation upon himſelf and others, diſcover- 
ed the weakneſs of the ſtrongeſt, and the dim- 
neſs of the moſt enlightened intellect, was a- 
fraid to decide haſtily in his own favour, or to 
conclude that an au hor had written without 
meaning, becauſe he could not immediately 
catch his ideas: he knew that the faults of 
books are often more juſtly imputable to the 
reader, who ſom-times wants attention, and 
| ſometimes penetration; whoſe underſtanding 
is often obſtructed by Prejudice, and ones diſ- 
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 ipated by remiſſneſs ; who comes ſometimes 
to a new ſindy. unfurniſhed with knowledge 
previouſly neceſſary ; and finds difficulties in- 
ſuperable, ſor want of ardour ſufficient to en- 
counter them. . | 
Obſcurity and clearneſs : are relative terms: 
to ſome readers ſcarce any book is eaſy, to o- 
thers not many are difficult : and ſurely they 
whom neither any exuberant praiſe beſtowed 
by others, nor any eminent conqueſts over 
ſtubborn problems, have entitled to exalt them- 
lelves above the common orders of mankind, 5 
might condeſcend to imitate the candour of 
Socrates; and where they find inconteſtible 
_ proofs cf ſuperior genius, be content to think 
| {hat there is jufineſs in the connection which 
| they cannot trace, and cogency in the reaſon- 
ing which they cannot comprehend. 
This diffidence is never more „ 
| than i in the peruſal of the authors of antiqui- 
ty; of thoſe whoſe works have been the de- 
light cf ages, ard tranſmitted as the great 
| inheritance of mankind fron one generation to 
another: ſurely, no man can, without the ut · 
moſt arrogance, imagine, that he brings any 
ſuperiority of underſtanding to the peruſal of 
theſe books which have been preſerved in the 
devaſtation of cities, and ſnatched up from the 
wreck of nations; which thoſe who fled be- 


_ fore Barbarians have been careſul to carry off 
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in the hurry of migration, and of which Bar- 
barians have repented the deſtrudion. If in 
books, thus made venerable by the uniform at- 
teſtation of ſucceſſive ages, any paſſages ſhall 
appear unworthy of that praiſe which they 
have formerly received; Jet us not immediate- 
ly determine, that they owed their reputation 
to dulneſs or bigotry ; but ſuſpect at leaſt that 
our anceſtors had ſome reaſons ſor their opi- 
nions, and that our A of thoſe reaſons. 
| makes us differ from them. | 
It often happens, that an author- J reputa· : 
tion is endangered in ſucceeding times, by 
that which raiſed the loadeſt applauſe among 
his co-temporaries : nothiig is read with great - 
er pleaſure than alluſions to recent facts, reign- 
ing opinions, or preſent controverſies; but 
when facts are forgotten, and controverſies 
_ extinguiſhed, theſe favourite touches Joſe all 
their graces; and the author in his deſcent to 
poſterity muſt be left to the mercy of chance, 
without any power of aſcertaining the memo- 
ry of thoſe things to which he owed his Jucki- | 
eſt thoughts and his kindeſt reception. 
On ſuch occaſions, every reader ſhould re- 
member the diffidence of Socrates, and repair 
by his candour the injuries of time; he ſhculd 
impute the ſeeming defects of his author to 
ſome chaſm of intelligence, and ſuppoſe, that 
the ſenſe which is now weak was once forcible, 


. 


; 4 
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and the expieſſi n which i is now dubious for- : 


| —_ determinate. 


How nuch the mutilation of ancient hifiory 


"has taken away from the beauty of poetical _ 
performances, may be conjectured from the 


light which a lucky commentater ſometimes 


elluſes, by the recovery of an incident that had 
been long forgotten: thus, in the third book 


of Horace, Juno's denunciations againſt thoſe 


that thould preſame to raiſe again the walls of 


Troy, could for many ages pleaſe only by 


| tp!-ndid images and ſwelling language, of 


which no man diſcovered the ah or propriety, 


till Le Fevre,, by {hewing on what occaſion 
the Ode was written, changed wonder to ra- 


tional delight. Many paſſages yet undoubted- 
ly remain in the ſame author, which an exact- 


er knowledge of the incidents of his time would 


clear from objections. Among thele I have al- 
ways nu mbered the enn lines: 


Aurum Pe 8 tre [atclibtes. 
Et perrumpere amat ſuxa. poten tius 
Id. ſulmin es. Concidii augaris | 

Ai vi drmurs ob lucrum 

Deme— fa exdio, Dart urbium 

Portis vir Maredo, et jubruit mul 
keres munc tin. Munera navium 
Sacves illaqucant duces. 


Stronger than thunder's winged force, 
.- powerful gold can ſpread its courſr. 
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Thro' watchful guards its paſſage make, 

And loves through ſolid walls to break: 

From gold the overwbelming woes, 

That cruſh'd the Grecian angur we: 5 

Philip with gold thro' cities broke, 

And rival monarchs. telt his yoke ; 

Captains of ſhips to gold are ſia sss, 

T* PO as * own winds an waves 1 rancis, 


The cle of this 1 by which every 54 


ee is now diſappointed and offended, was pro · | 


| bably the delight of the Roman court: it 
cannot be imagined that Horace, after having 
given to gold . force of thunder, and told 
of its power to ſtorm cities and to conquer 
8 kings, would have concluded his account of 
"it efficacy with its influence over naval com- 
manders, had he not alluded to ſome fad then 
current in the mouths of men, and therefore 
moore intereſting for a time than the conqueſts 
of Philip. Of the like kind may be reckoned. 
another ſtanza i in the lame book: 2 


. — coram non fine conſeis 95 
uręit merito, ſeu vocat inſtitor 
Seu navis Hiſpanac magiſter 
Dedecorum pretioſus emptor. 


The conſcious huſband bids her riſe, 
| When ſome rich factor courts her charms, 
Who calls the wanton to his arms, 
And, prodigal of wealth and fame, | 
Profuicly buys the coſtly Thame, 55 Francis: 
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He has little knowledge of Horace, who ima- 


gines that the Factor or the Spaniſh Mer. 
chan: are mentioned by chance: there was un- 


doubtedly ſome popular ſtory of an intrigue, | 


which thoſe 1 names recalled t to the memory of Wi 


+ his reader, 


The flame of his genius i in other parts, tho? 


ſomewhat dimmed by time, is not totally e- 
_ clipſed ; his addreſs and Judgment yet appear, 
tho? much of the ſpirit and vigour of his fen- | 


dient is loſt this has happened to wg twern - 
tieth Ode of the firſt book; | 


Le potzhis modicis Sabinum 
Cantharis, Greca quod ego ipſe teſt 
| Conditum levi; dat us in theatro | 
5 Cum tibi pl. ſus, | 
Cbare Macenas eques. Ut paterni 
| Flumin's ripe, ſi nul et meh 
Redderet laudes tibi Naticani 
Mantis image. 


& poet s W r cheap, 

(Should great Maccenas be my gueſt). 

Tac vintage of the Sabine grape, 
But yet in ſober cups ſhall crown the fealt 15 
Twas rack' d into a Grec'an caſk, 22 
Its rongher juice ie melt away; 
i feal'd it too—a pleaſing taſk ! | 

With annual joy to mark the gl orious 3 : 


When in applauſiue ſhouts thy name 


Spread from the theatre around, 
Floating on thy own Tiber's ſtream, 


Lad Scho, play fu! OG mph, retw! d the found. 
| Francis | 
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We here eaſily remark the intertexture of a 
happy compliment with an humble invitation; 
but certainly are leſs delighted than thoſe, 0 
whom the mention of the applauſe beſtowed 
upon Mzcenas, gave occaſion to recount tue : 
actions or words that produced it. ” 
Two lines which have exerciſed the inger u- | 
ity of modern critics, may, I think, be re- 
conciled to the judgment, by an ealy ſuppoſi- 


tion: Horace thus addreſſes | Aggrippa 3 "I 


ERA Va ari9 io fortis, s, et 2 9 
2 0 Menn carminis alite. 


arius, 1 of Homer's wing, 5 
| Shall brave Ag ple s cos. queſt ling. . Francs 


15 That Varies: ſhould be called A bird of 
: « Homeric ſong,” | appears 10 harſh to modern 
ears, that an emendation of the text has bren 
propoſed but ſure! y the learning of the an- 
_ cients had been long ag» obliterated, had eve- 
ry man thought himſelf at liberty to corrupt 
the lines which he did not underſtand. If we 
imagine that Varius had been by any of his 
co-temporaries celebrated under the appella- 
tion of Muſarum Ales, the ſwan of the Ma. 
ſes, the language of Horace becomes grace- 
ful and ſamiliar; and that ſuch a compli- 


| ment was at leaſt pcfiible, we know from 


the transformation ſeigned by Horace 910 him- 
_ oe | 
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The moſt elegant compliment that was paid 


to Addiſon, is of this obſcure: and — 
kind: 


When panting Virtue 17 laft aka made, 
You brought your Chis to the — $ aid. . 


5 Theſe lines moſt pleaſe as long as thay i are . 
derſtood; but can be underſtood only by thoſc 
that have obſerved Addifon' 8 e inthe. ÞB- 
- Spectator. „„ 


The nizety of theſe minute ee I all 
exempliſy by another inſtance, which I take | 


1 this occaſion to mention, becauſe, as I am 


told, the commentators have omitted * 


4 Tibullus addreſſes . in this manner : 


Te Sellers; feprems mibi cum venerit Lora, : 
Te ſeucam morieus oa manu. 


Before my A8 eyes, dear G Bond. 
| Eres oy by Wy 8 We band. 


To theſe bn Ovid chus reſers in his clegy . 
en the death of Tibullus. 5 5 . 


Cynthia kd, ſelicius, ed amata 
Sum i bi, wixiſti dum tuus ignis eram, 

Cui Nemeſis, quid, ait, tibi ſunt mea damna doluri 45 
Me lenuit morien's defisiente manu. | 


Eleſt was my re gn, retiring Cynthia cry'd . 


Not till he left my breaſt, Tibullus dy'd. 
Forbear, ſaid Nemeſis, my loſs to mon, 
The fainting tremblizg hand was mine atone, 
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Ihe beauty of this paſſage, which conſiſts in 


the appropriati-r. ade by Nemeſis of the line = 
8 85 originaliy directed to Cyuhia, had been whol- 
=; imperceptible to fuccceJing ages, mad: 


| 8 | 
chance, which has deſtroyed fo muy zreater 8 


volumes, deprived us lik: wiſe of the poems of 
"ING 5 


** — 


" Nut. 59 Tie, = 9s 1753+ 


| Si ; Pieria Quedrans 6 {bi nulius in Sb 
Oleadat, ur, ames nomen ViTunigiue Machere 

Et ven das pctius, commiſſa quod Avg verdi 

Sauubus, er oph. rum, Cripi. les, Armar ia, Cil as, 


W 88 a . do Terea faujti. ee Jay, | 


| 17 pat a ſub in thy lack AT ſe appear, 
Go moun the raſtium, and turn auctioneer ; | 
Witu China crack'd the greedy crowd trepau, 
With pu: ious pifures, end with falf- jay ans 
Sell the coliecteò ſtores of mier deed, 
| or mae iſh pceis tor urbts to Gultia fled. 


WE indigenice 1 eib and particu· 
| larly of poets, has long been the ob- 
= ject of lamem ation and ridicule, ef compaſ- 
lion and coutempt-. 

It has bezn ubſe rved, that not one favourite 
of the Mules has ever been able to build a 
| houſe ſince the days of Amphion, whole art 
i would be fortanate for them if they pollcf 
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ſed; and that the greateſt puniſhment that can 
poſſibly be inflicted on them, is to oblige them 

— 5 in their own lodgings. 


Mell abi reaguns ova columbe. | 


Where pigeons hy their 7 


-Poilean introduces Damon, whoſe writings 


_ entertained and inſtructed the city and the 

court, as having paſt the ſummer without a 
ſhirt, and the winter without a clock; and 
reſolving at laſt to forſuke Paris, ; 1 


— e ia vertu na plus ni Fes ni Lien 3 


Where fhiv* ring worth no Joug ger finds a home, 


: and to bad out 2 retreat in ſome diflant grot- | 


Do jamais ni 7 Hog hy 11 te Serjent * *approche ; Fi 


Sake, where no. criti Cs damn, nor duns molcit. | rope. 


9 The rich 88 fays 8 © Jol- 


5M Jing i in his gilt chariot, beſpatters the face 
* of Corneille walking afoot: and Juvenal 
_ remarks, that his cotemporary bards gene- 
rally qualified themſelves by their diet, to 
make excelent buſtos; that they were com- 

pelled ſometimes to hire lodgings at a baker's, 

in order to warm themſelves for nothing; 
and that it was dhe common n fate of the fra- 
5 rnit | | | 


ae. a” St 
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FG et vinu m toto „ere D: cembri, 


A pine, 5 | 
Look pale, and all December ſte no wine. e 


e himſelt is ſtrongly. ſulpected to have 0 
lain on the ſtreets, or on ſome Koman Bulk, 
when he ipeaks ſo feelingly of a rainy and 

tempeſtuous night in his well known epigram. 
There ought to be an hoſpital founded ſor 
| decayed. wits,” ſaid a lively Frenchman, 
andi it might be called an hoſpital of incura- 

4 bles,” | 
Few, perhaps, wander among the laurels of 
Parnaſſus, but who have reaſon ardently to 


wilh and to exclaim with Aeneas, but without 
Bs. hero” 5 good e ; 1 5 


nunc wh Be 's ille aureus arborg 7a 
bende ne mere in 1aus | FE: | 


©! in this mm * "could I behold Et 
The tree that ſau with vegetable . Pitt. ä 


The patronage 4 Lellus and Scipio did not 
enable Terence to rent a honſe. Taſſo, in a 
humurous ſonnet addreſſed to his favourite cat 
earneſtly intreats her to lend him the light 
of her eyes during his midnight ſtudies, not 
I being himſelf able to purchaſe a candle to 
1 write by. Dante the Homer of Italy, and 
camens of Portugal, were both banifhed and 
impriſoned. Cervantes, perhaps the moſt ori- 
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ginal genius the world ever beheld, periſhed 
by want in the ſtreets of Madrid, as did our 


own Spencer at Dublin, and a writer little in- 


Hterior to the Spaniard in the exquiliteneſs of 
his humour and raillery, I mean Eraſmus, af- 
| ter the tedious wanderings of many years 


from city to city, and from patron to patron, _ 


praiſed, and promiſed, and deceived by all, 
obtained no ſettlement but with his printer. 


3 At lad,“ ſays he, in one of his epittles, x 
+ ſhould have been advanced to a cardinalſhip, 


if there had not been a decree in my way 
© by which thoſe are iel. ded irom this honour, 


6 whoſe i income amounts not to three thouſand 0 


ducats.“ | 
I remember to have read a ſatire in Latin 
profe intitied, * A poet hath bought a Houle,” ; 
Ihe poet having purchaſed a houſe, the mat- 
ter was immediately laid before the parlia- 
ment of poets, aſſcnibled on that important 
coccaſion, as a thing unheard of, as a very 
bad precedent, and of moſt pernicious conſe- 
quence; and accordingly, a very ſevere ſen- 
tence was pronounced againſt the buyer. When 
the members came to give their votes, it ap- 
peared there was not a ſingle perſon in the aſ- 
ſembly, WO through the ſavour of powerful 
patrons, or their own happy genius, was 
worth ſo much as to be proprietor of a houſe, _ 
either by inheritance or purchaſe; all of them 
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neglecting their private fortunes, confeſſed and 
boaſted, that they lived in lodgings. The 
poet was, therefore, ordered to ſell his houſe 
immediately, to buy wine with the money 
for their entertainment, in order to make 
ſome expiation ſor his enormous crime, and 
to teach him to live unſettled and without care 


like a true poet. 


Such are the ridiculous, and ſuch the piti- 
able ſtories related, to expoſe the poverty of 


Poets in different ages and nations; but which, 


1am inclined to think, are rather the bound- 
lleſs exaggerations of ſatire and fancy, than 
the ſober reſult of experience, and the deter- 


5 mination of truth and judgment: for the ge · 


neral poſition may be contradicted by numer- 
ous examples; and it may, perhaps, appear, 
on reflection and examination, that the art is 
not chargeable with the faults and failings of 
its peculiar profeſſors, that it has no peculiar | 
' tendency to make men either rakes or ſpend- 
thrifts, and that thoſe who are indigent poets _ 
would have been e merchants and me- 
- -chanics. | 
The neglet of economy, in which great 
- geniuſes are ſuppoſed to have indulged them- 
ſelves, has unfortunately given ſo much au- 
thority and juſtification to carelefineſs and ex - 


5 travagance, that many a minute rhimer has 
fallen into SP: and drunkenneſs, becauſe : 


Vor. II. F - 
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Butler and Otway lived and du de- 
houſe. As a certain blockhead WW ?⅛‚ sow n 
on one ſhoulder to mimic the neglig + of Sir 


T7 homas More, ſo theſe ſervile imitators tow = 


their matters in all that diſgraced ther 6p" 


tract immoderate debts, becauſe Dryden died 
inſolvent : and negle® to change their lipen, 


becauſe Smith was a ſloven. If I ſhould hap- 

pen to look pale, ſays Horace, all che 
hackney- writers in Rome would immediately : 
drink cummin to gain the ſame compiexion,” 


Ind I myſeif am acquainted with a witling, | 


who uſes a glals, © nly 8 Tope was near 


l.hted. 


can eaſily conceive, that a ndud occupied | 


and overwhelmed with the weight and immen 
lity of its own co 1ceptions, glancing with a- 


ſtoniſhing rapidity from heaven to earth, and 


rom earth to heaven, cannot willingly ſubmit 


to the dull drudgery of examining the juſtneſs 


and accuracy of a butcher's bill. To deſcend. 


{rom the wideſt and moſt comprehenſive views 


of nature, and weigh out hops for a brewing, 


muſt be invincibly diſguſting to a true genius: 
to be able to build imaginary palaces of the 


moſt exquiſite architecture, but yet not to pay 


a carpenter's bill, is a cutting mortification _ 
and diſgrace : to be ruined by purſuing the 


precepts of Virgilian agriculture, and by plow- 


ng chen, without — to the whole · 
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ſome mnnitions of low Britiſh farmers, is a 


circumſtance that aggravates the failure of * Sy 


crop, to a man who wiſhes to have lived in 
the Auguſtan age, and | delpiſes the tyllem e 
0 modern huſbandry. N py 
Many poets, Hewes, may be found, who 
have condeſcended to the cares of Economy, | 
and who have conducted their families with 
all the parſimony and regularity of an alder- 
man ot the laſt century; who have not ſuper- 
_ciliouſly diſdained to enter into the concerns 
of common life, and to ſubſcribe to, and ſtu- 


"* :- dy certain neceſſary dogmas of the vulgar, 


convinced of their utility and expediency, and 
well knowing, that becauſe they are vulgar, 
oy are, e | . e and - 


If we look W on antiquity, or * 
vey ages nearer our own, we ſhall find ſeveral 
ol the greateſt geniuſes ſo far from being ſunk 
in indigence, that many of them enjoyed ſplen- 
dor and honours, or at leaſt were ſecured a- 
gainſt the anxieties of poverty, by a decent 
competence and plenty of the conveniencies of 5 
life. 1 1 
Indeed, to purſue riches farther than to at- | 
tain a decent competence, is too low and illi. 
berate an occupation for a real genius to de- 
Aſcend to; and Horace wiſely aſeribes the ma- 
nifeſt ĩnſeri ory of the Roman literature to ns 


R2e 
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SGrecian, to an immoderate love of money, 
Which neceſſarily contracts and ruſts the mind, 
and diſqualifies it for e and n un- 


dertakings. 


Aſchylus was an der of s no ſenall rank i _- 

| the Athenian army at the celebrated battle of | 
| Marathon; and Sophocles was an accompliſu - 
ed general, who commanded his countrymen | 


in ſeveral moſt important expeditions : Theo- 


critus was careſſed and enriched by Prolemy; | 
and the gaiety of Anacreon was the reſult of 
eaſe and plenty: Pindar was better rewarded 
| for many of his odes, than any other bard an- 
cient or modern, except perhaps Boileau for | 
his celebrated piece of flattery on the taking | 
Namur: Virgil at laſt poſſeſſed a fine houſe at 


Rome, and a Villa at Naples: Horace, ſays 
Swift in one of his lectures on economy to 


Gay, * I am ſure kept his coach :* Lucan and 
Silius Italicus dwelt in marble palaces, and 
had their gardens adorned with the moſt ex- 


quiſite capital ſtatues of Greece : Milton was 


ſond of a domeſtic life, and lived with exem- : 
plary frugality and order: Corneille and Ra- 
cine were both admirable maſters of their fa- 
milies, faithful huſbands, and prudent <cono- 
miſts; Boileau, by the liberalities of Lewis, 
was enabled to purchaſe a delightful privacy 


at Auteuil, was eminently ſkilled in the ma- 


nagement of his finances, and deſpiſed that af · 


S 
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ſectation which arrogantly aims to place itſelf 
above the neceſſary decorums and rules of ci- 
" Jon. life: in all which p-cticulars they were 
equalled by Addiſon. Swift, and Pope. 
It oupht not, therefore, to be concluded, | 
- from a few examples to the ys _ at po- 
etry and prudence are incompatible 5 a con- 
cluſion ſeems to have arifen in this e 
from the diſſolute behaviour of the deſpicable 
debauchecs, that diſgraced the mules and the 
court of Charles che ſecond, by their lives and 
by their writings. Let thoſe who are bleſt 
: with genius recolle&, that Oeconomy is the pa- 
rent of Integrih, of Liberty, and of Eaſe ; 
and the beauteous ſiſter of Temperance, of Chear- 
Fuln, 2/5, and Health and that Profuſeneſs is a 
cruel and crafty demon, that gradually in- 


| wolves her followers in dependence and debts ; 
chat is, fetters them with ' irons that enter in- 


1 5 10 their {ouis, | >» 


Numb. 8 Saturday, June 25 17 53. | 


Jus oft et 45 hoſe doceri | 
| Our ſocs may teach, the wiſe by foes are taught. | 


0 have delayed the publication of the ſol- 
lowing letter, would have been ſurely i in- 


py crcuſeable ; ; as it is ſubſcribed by the name of 


_ a very great perſonage, who has been long ce- 
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lebrated ſor his ſuperiority of genius and know - 
ledge; and whoſe abilities will not appear to 


7 hive been exaggerated by ſervility of faction, 
when his genuine productions ſhall be better 


+ known, He has, indeed, been ſuſpected Ae 1 5 


attempts againſt Revealed Religion; but the 
letter which I have the honour to publiſh, will 


do joſtice to his character, and * his prin- 5 


eiples 1 in a new — 


| To the Avventunit | 
VVV 
As your principle 1 is to revive the 


praQice of virtue, by eſtabliſhing the : 


_ Chrittian Religion; you will naturally con- 


clude, that your views and mine are directly 


| oppoſite ; and my attempt to ſhew, that it is 


your intereſt to admit my correſpondence, | 
will, therefore, be conſidered as a proof of the 
contrary. You will, however, ſoon diſcover, 


that by promoting your intereſt, I ſeek my 
own; and when you have read my letter, you 
will be far from ſuſpecting, that under a ſpe - 
cious ſhow of concurrence in your underta- 
king, I have concealed an | attempt t to render i it 
_ ineffectual. 
Never to give up the preſent for the fu - 
ture, ' is a maxim which I have always taught 
| both by precept and example: I conſider the 

Now, as the whole of my exiſtence j and there - 
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fore to improve it, is the whole of my ſtudy. 


And, indeed, happineſs, like virtue, conſiſts 
not in reſt, but in action: it is found rather 


in the purſuit, than the attainment of an end: 


for though the death of the Rag is the pur- 8 

Poſe of the chace; yet the moment this pur- 
pPoſe is accompliſhed, the ſport is at an end. 

_ Virtue and religion alone can afford me em- 
F ployment : without them, I mult inevitably 
de idle; and to be idle, is to be wretched. 1. 
ſhould, therefore, inſtead of attempting to de- 


ſtroy the principles upon which I was reſiſted, 


have been content to ſurmount them: for he 
| who ſhould hamſtring the game, Jeſt any or 
them {hould eſcape, would be juſtly diſappoint- 
ed of the pleaſure of running them down. 
Such, indeed, is my preſent condition; and 
| as it will at once anſwer your purpoſe and 
mine, I ſhall exhibit an account of my con- 


duct, and ſhew how my diſappointment was 


1 3 


My principal e bas always been to 
eee the effects of Revealed Religion: 


have, therefore, had little to do, except a- 


mong Jews and Chriſtians. In the early ages 


of the world, when Revelation was frequent- 


ly repeated with ſenſible and miraculous cir- 
cumltances, I was far from being idle; and 
ſtill think it an inconteſtible proof of my abi- 


| lities, chat even then my labour was not al- 
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ways unſucceſsful. I applied not ſo much to 
the underſtanding as to the ſenſes, till after 
the promulgation of Chriſtianity ; but L yoo 
| diſcovered, that Chriſtianity afforded motives 
to Virtue and Piety, which were ſcarce to be 
overpowered by temptation ; I was, therefore, | 
obliged now to exert my power, not upon the 


\ ſenſes but the underſtanding. As I could not . 


fſuſpend the force of theſe motives, I laboured 
to direct them towards other objects; and in 
the eight century I had fo far ſucceeded, as 
to produce a prevailing opinion, that * the 
© worthip of images was of more moment 
© than moral rectitude:“ it was decreed by a 
pope and council, that to ſpeak of them with 
irreverence was a forſeit of ſalvation, and that 


the offender ſhou!d, therefore, be excommuni- 


cated : Thoſe who oppoleg this decres, were 
| perſecuted with fire and ſword ; and I had the 


AatisfaQtion, not only of ſupplanting virtue, but 
of propagating miſery, by a zeal for religion. 


I muſt not, however, arrogate all the honour 
of an event which ſo much exceeded my hopes 3 

for many arguments in favour of images were 
drawn from a book, intitled Pratum Spiri- 
tuale; in which it is affirmed, that having 
long tempted a hermit to incontinence, I cf- 
ſered to deſiſt if he would ceaſe to worſhip an 
image of the Virgin; and that the hermit ha- 
ving conſulied an abbot, vihether to accept or. 
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refuſe the condition, was told, that it was 


more eligible to commit incontinence, than to 
neglect the worſhip of images: and I declare, 


upon my honour, that the ſacts, as far as they 
relate to me, did never happen, but are whol- 


|| ly inevented by the ingenious author. That 
ET ſalvation had very little connection with vir- 


true, was indeed an opinion which I propaga- 
ted with great diligence ; and with ſuch ſue- 


| ceſs, that Boniſace, the apoſtle of Germany, 


declared the benefit of ſacraments to depend | 


upon the qualifications of thoſe by whom they 

were adminiſtered ; and that a Bavarian-monk 
having ignorantly baptized in theſe words, 

© Baptizo te in nomine patria filia et ſpiritua 


Þ- *« ſancta, all ſuch baptiſms were invalid. A- 


: gainſt knowledge, however, 1 never failed to 
oppoſe zeal: and when Virgilius aſſerted, that 


15 the earth being a ſphere, there were people 


upon it the ſoles of whoſe feet were directly op- 


= poſite to each other; the ſame father Boni- 


face repreſented him to the Pope as a corrupt- 
er of the Chriſtian faith; and the Pope, con- 


curring with Boniſace, ſoon after excommuni- _ 


cated a biſhop for adopting ſo dangerous an 
Opinion, declaring him a heretic, and a blaſ- 
phemer againſt God and his own ſoul. In 
| theſe inſtances my ſucceſs was the more re- 
muiarkable, as J verily believe Boniface himſelf 
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0 intended well, becauſe he died a martyr w with 5 
great conſtancy. | | 2 

1 found; however, that white the Goſpels 

Wiere publicly read, the ſuperſtructure which! 


had built upon them was in perpetual danger; 
I, therefore, exerted all my influence to diſ- 


continue the practice, and at length ſneceed- 


ed, though Ariſtotle's Ethics were ſubſtituted | 
for them in ſome northern churches ; but a- 


gainſt Ariſtotle's e I had not equal ob- } 


. 1 55 | wo 
During this period, therefore, my powers _ 
were neither diflipated by unſucceſsful labour, 
nor rendered uſeleſs by neceſſary idleneſs: I 
had perplexed and confounded the moſt ſimple 


and ſalutary doctrines, with abſurd ſubtilties z 


and extravagant conceits; and I had armed 
with the weapons of ſuperſtition, and diſgui - 

ſed with the tinſel of ceremony, that Religion 185 
which comprehended every precept in Love to 


God, and to Man; which gave no direction 


about divine worſhip, but that it ſhould be 
perſormed in Spirit and in Truth; or about 
Social Virtue, but that love of Self ſhould be 
the meaſure of bounty to others. But there 
Was till perſonal ſanctity, though the doctrine 
and the diſcipline of the church were become 
corrupt and ridiculous : zeal was ſtill anima- 
ted by integrity, though it was no longer di- 
rected by Knowledge: the ſervice and the ho- 
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nour of God were ſlill intended, thongh the 


means were miſtaken. Many, indeed, gladly 
ſubſtituted gain fir godlineſs; and comnitted 


every ſpecies of wickeducis, beceuls they ho- 


ped to appr: priate works of ſupererogation 
that were performed by others: but there 
V ere ſome who practiſed all the feverities ot 


erroneous piety, and ſuilered the mortiücation 


u luch they recmamended ; fo that 1 had ſtiil 
toncthing to do, and was il encgur aged to 


ih, Zence by ſucce e ſo. 


Dut all theſe advantages depe aded upon ig- 
norauce: ior the ſecurity of ignorauce, there- 
tore, I aflirmed, that the was the mother of 
de votion; a lie fo fuccei>tul, that 1 u Pal in⸗ 


to a proverb. 
The period, however, artiv ed, .I. En "ROO 


Nag could be no longer ſuppreſſed; and 1. 
was under the moſt dreadiul apprehenſions 


that all the ablurdities, by which I bad di- 


miniſhed the influsr ce and the beauty of Chri- 


5 {tianicy, would now be removed; 1 could not 
conceive that thoſe motives which had pro- 


duced abſtinence and ſolitude, vigils, ſcour- 
gings, and the mortiſication of every appetite 
and every paſſion, would fail to produce a more 


reaſonable ſervice ;z or become ineffectual, when 
the paths of duty appeared to be not only 
peaceſul but pleaſant. I did not, however, 


lit down in deſpair ; but the knowl:dge which 
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I could not repreſs, 1 laboured to pervert. 
As the human intelle& is finite, and can com- 


prehend only finite objects, I knew, that if 


all was rejected as incredible which was not 


comprehended, I ſhould have little to fear from _ 


a religion founded in Infinite Perfection, and 


5 connected with revelations which an Infinite 


Being had vouchſafed of himſelf. I, there - 5 
fore, immediately oppoſed reaſon to faith: I 
threw out ſubjects of debate which I knew 


| ties would be effected; and at laſt refuſed in 
hope and fear, the love, reverence, and gra- 


and produced ſuch aſtoniſhing effects, were 


bounds of moral obligation included every day 


out compunction, becauſe they were not ſup· | 


|  Poſed to incur puniſhment. 


your eſtimation and mine, I am afraid, will 


cContinue if they cannot increaſe ; diſputation 


and ſcepticiſm flouriſh without any influence, 


could never be diſcuſſed; the aſſent of many I 
was ſuſpended, in expectation that impoſſibili- 


the ſretfulneſs of diſappointment. Thus infi- 1 
delity gradually ſucceeded to ſuperſtition: the | 


titude, which had been excited by Chriſtianity, 1 
nov felt no more; and as the moſt forcible * 


motives to piety and virtue were again want⸗- 
ing, piety was wholly neglected, and virtue 


leſs and leſs; and crimes are committed with- | 


Theſe evils, Mr Adventurer, evils bath ian 


we A 
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and have lelt no principle for me to counter- 


act; the number of my vaſſals is indeed great · 
ty increaſed by the unſolicited wickidark © ot 


the preſent time; but this increaſe is not e. 


quivalent to the pleaſure of ſeduction. 

It the unportaice, thereiore, of Chriſtiani— 
ty to mankind, {hall appear from its having 
buſied me to ſubve t it, and from the aſe 
which I fuer i in idlen eſe, now my purpoſe is 
unhapily effected ; 1 hope they are not yet fo 
obdurate in ill, as to perfil in rege dting it mere- 
ly i in ipite to me; and dcitroy themſelves only 
that I may not be amuled by attempting their 


deſtrudion. You fee, that I ave ſufficient 


benevolence to req-eit, that they would re- 

gard their own. interen, at leaſt 48 far 25 it is 

conſiſtent with mine; ard it they refuſe me, 

Jam confident you will think they treat me 
zvith more ſeverity than I deterve. 


O 


I hare the hononr, 
Your molt obedient 
and very humble ſervant, 


8 A T AN. 


vor. II. 
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N. 61. Teller, Fune 5. 1753. 


P hiravere Jabs non 22 fromem * „ 
Sucx/l itum marilis— | ED Her, 


Each inly murm'ring at thi unequal meed, 
nn that merit mould reward excecd. 


ERHAPS there i is not any word in „ wy 


language leſs underſtood than Honour; 


and but few that might not have been equal- 
ly miitaken, without Producing _ mil- 
chack. 1 | 
Manor 5 E s both a motive and : an end: as 4 
principle of action it differs from virtue only 
in degree, and therefore, neceſſarily includes 
it, as generoſity includes juſtice: and as a re- 
ward, it can be deſerved only by thoſe actions 
| which no other principle can produce. To 
ſay of another that he is a man of honour, 
is at once to attribute the principle, and to 
confer the reward. But in the common ac- 
ce ptation of the 1 Honour, as a principle, 
does not include virtue ; and therefore, as a 
reward, is frequently beſtowed upon vice. 
Such indeed, is the blindneſs and vaſſalage of 


human reaſon, that men are diſcouraged from 


virtue by the fear of ſhame, and incited to 
vice by the hope of honour. 3 
Honour, indeed, is . claimed i in | ſpeci- 
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ous terms; but the facts upon which the claim 
is founded, are often flagitiouſly wicked. Lo- 
thario arrogates the charader of a man of ho- 
nour, for having defended a lady who had 
put herſelf under his protection from an inſult 
at the riſque of life : and RE for fuuhing 
an engagement, to which the la would rot 
have obliged him, at the cxpence of lüberty. 
Bat the champion of the lady had firit ſeduced 
her to aduitery ; and to preſerve her from the 
_ reſentment of her huſband, had killed him 
in a duel: and the martyr to his promiſe had 
paid a ſum, which ſhould have diſcharged | 
dhe bill of a neceſſitous tradeſman, to a game- 
ſter of quality who had _ him credit. at 
1 
Such, 1 in the common opinion, are men 01 
honour; and he who in certain circumſtances 
ſhould abſtain from murder, perfidy, or ingra- 
titude, would be avoided as reflecting Puig 
upon his company. | 
In theſe ſpeculations I exhauſted my vakicx 
powers a few nights ago; and at length fink- 
ing into ſlumber, I was immedi ately tranſport- 
ed into the regions of Fancy. 
As I was ſitting penſive and alone at the 
ſoot of a hill, a man, whoſe appearance was 
extremely venerable, advanced towards me 
vith great ſpeed; and leckoning me to fol- 
low him, began haſtily to ciuab the hill My mind 


WP | . ——_- : N 
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ſuddealy ſuggeſted, that this was the genius 
of Iaſtruction: I therefore inſtantly roſe up, 

and obeyed the ſilent intimation of his will ; 
but not being able to aſcend with equal rapi- 
City, he caught hold of my hand, Linger 

not, laid he, © let the hour of illumination 
« be at an end.“ We now aſcended together, 


and when we had gained the ſummit he ſtood 


lil. „Survey the profp:4,” ſaid he, and 
teil me what thou ſeeit,* To the right,” : 
repiizd I, ie a long valley, and on the leſt a 
beundleſs plain: at the end of the valley is a 


« mou:.tain that reaches to the clouds; and | 
on the ſummit a brightneſs which I cannot 


yet fie dfaltly beh-14,” In that valley, ſaid he, 
the Ciſcipies of Virtue preſs forward; and the 
vi taries of Vice wander on the plain. In the 
path of 1iitue are many aſperities; the foot 
i: foretimes wounded by thorns, and ſome- 
times bruiſed againſt a ſtone; but the ſky over 
iris alwaysſerene; the traveller is refreſhed bythe 
bret zes of health, and invigorated by the 
ray of cheerſulneſs. The plain is adorned 
with flawers, which gratify the ſenſe with fra- 
e JuY beauty 3 but the beauty is tranſi- 
ent and the frazrance hurtfal ; the ground 15 
Toft and level; and the paths are ſo various, 
"that the turf is no where worn away: but a- 
bove is perpetual g alecm; the ſun is not ſeen, 
nor the 5 dees le It te air ſtagnates, and pet- 


1 


„ 
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tilential vapours diffuſe drowſineſs, laſlitude, 
and anxiety. At the ſoot of the mountain are 


the bowers of Peace, and on the [Ugm:t ! is the 


teniple of Honour. | 5 
Dut ail the diſciples of Virtue do not aſcend 
the mountain : her path, indeed, 15 continued 
beyond the bowers; and the laſt &: ige is the 

_ aſcent of the precipice : to climb, Woes volun- 
tary labour of the vigorous and the bold; to 
deſiſt, is the irreproachable repole of the timid = 
And the weary. To thole, however, who have 
turmounted the difficalties of the way, the 


gutes of the temple have not always been o- 


pened; nor againſt thoſe by whom it has ne. 


ver becu trodden, have they always beeu ſhut : 


the declivity of the mountain on the other 
ſide, is gradual and eaſy ; and by the appoinr- 
ment of fate, the entrance of the temple oi 


Honour has been always kept by Opinion. 


Opinion, indeed, ought to have ated. under 
the influence of Truth; but was ſoon pervert- 


ed by Prejudice and Cuſtom: ſhe admitted 


many who aſcended the mountain without la- 


bour from the plain, and rc jected ſome who 
had toiled up the precipice in the path of vir- 
tue. Theſe, however, were not clamorous fur 
admittance; but either repined in filence, or 


exulting with honeſt pride in the conſciouſneſs 


of their own dignity, turned from Opinion! 


with contempt and Ala ein; and ſmiled 1. 
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the world which they nad leſt beneath them 
the witneſs of that labour of which they had. 
had been reſuſed the reward. TL 
But the crowd within the temple became 
diſcontented and tumultuous: the diſciples of 
Virtue, jealous of an eminence which they had 


obtained by the utmoſt efforts of human power, 


made tome attempts to expel thoſe who had 
ſtrolled negligently up the ſlope, and been ad- 
mitted by CO $6 pollute the temple and 
di grace the ail <mbly : thoſe Whole right was 
ups. were, however, all ready to decida 
the controverſy by the ſword; and as they 
ereaded ſcarce any imputatioa but cowardice, 
ter treated thoſe with great inſolence Who 
declined this deciſion, ang yet would not ad- 

ait their claim. 

= coufuſion and uproar was beheld. 53 
2 Goddeſs with indignation and regret: ſb: 

— to the throne of Jupiter, and caſting her— 
j:1t at his feet, Great ruler cf the world, 
laid ſhe, Tf I have erected a temple to ſui. 
tus purpoſes of thy wiſdom and thy love, to 
© allure mortals up the ſtcep of Virtues, and 

* atimate them to communicate happineſs :* | 
© the expence of life; let it not be perverted 
to render vice preſumptnous, nor poſſeſſes 
* by thoſe who dare to periſh in the violation 

„thy las, and the diffuſion of calamity.” 


12 — C3 
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Jupiter graciou ly 8 the Goddeſs with 


his ſceptre, and replied, « that the ap pointment 
« of fate he could not reverſe; that adaniſion. 
to her teinple muit ſtill depend upon Obi 
nion; but that he would depute Reaſon 1. 
examine her conduct, and, if pofüble, pur 


her again under the influence of Truth.“ 


ISA therefore, in obcdienc? to tue com- 

mand of Jupiter, deſcended upon the moun— 
taia of Honour, and entered the temple. At 
the arit appearance of Reatbn contention wa 
{a{>ended, and the whole atiemiily became (+ - 
icat with een : but the moannent lhe 18 
veuled her COMM! Bon, the tumalt vas ren cw 
ed with yet greater violence. All were eu 
Ly: confide nt, tit Reiloa wn ettabli. 2 the 
determination oi 0 binian I bers tavour; 1 42 8 
he that ſpoks loude't, honed 20 be ark heard. 
Reaſon An that thoſe only had a right tc; 


4 


enter the temple, 1 hy aſcended by the p ath 0: 


Virtue, to determine, thereſore, who ſhould 
de expelied or received, nothing more ſceined 
neceſſirv, than to Giſcover by whien ave nu? 
they had acceſs ; but Reaſon herſelf found this 
ditcovery, however ealy in ſpeculation, very 
difficult in eſfect. 1 | | | 

The molt flagitions affirmed, that if they 
had not walked the whole length of the val- 
je y. they c 1 into it at the Foot of the nun. 
uin; and mat 2l Neal the a th; by which 
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they had aſcended it, was the path of Virtue. 

This was eagerly contradicted by others; and 

to prevent the tedious labour of deducing truth 


rom a great variety of Grenmtances; Ogi 


on was called to decide the queſtion. 


Vut it ſoon appeared, that Opinion ſcarce 
knew one path from the other; and that the 
neither determined to admit or refuſe upon 


certain principles, or with diſcriminating know- 
| ledge. Reaſon, however, ill continued to 
examine her; and that ſhe might judge of the 
_ credibility of her evidence by the account {lie 

would give of a known character, alked her, 


Which fide of a mountain was aſcended by the 


Macedonian who deluged the world with blood: | 
the anſwered without heſitation, © The fide of | 
«Virtue ; that ihe knew ſhe was not miitaken, ” 
© becauſe ſhe ſaw him in the path at a great _ 
diſtance, and remarked that no man had 
© ever aſcended with ſuch impetuous ſpeed.* 

As Reaſnn knew this account to be falſe, ſhe 


ordered Opinion to be diſmiſſed, and proceed- 


ed to a more particular e2 examination of the par 


ties themſelves. 


Reaſon found the accounts of many to be 
in the higheſt d-gree extravagant and abſurd : 
ſome, as a proct of their having climbed the 
path of Virtue, deſcribed proſpects that appear - 
ed from the „ ppoſite fide of the mountain; 


and others affirmed, that the path was ſmocth 
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and level, and that many had walked it with- 
out ſlumbling when they were ſcarce awake, 
= and others when they were intoxicated with wine. 
Upon the foreheads cf all theſe, Reaſon im 
preiſ=d a mark of reprobation : aud as ſhe could 
not expel them without the concu rrencs of O- 
pinion, fle delivered them over to Time, 10% 
_ whom the knew Opinion bad always paid great 
defercuces and who had generally deen friend 
to ruh. „„ 
Ti ime was commanded to uſe his influence to 
. procure their expulſion, and to perſuade Op- 
nion to regulate her determinations by tlie 
judgment of truth. Juſtice ai Cecrecd, that 
if ſhe perſiſted to execute her office with negi'- | 
gence and caprice, under the influence of Pre- 
judice, and in concurrence with the abſurdi- 
ties of Cuſtom, ſhe ſhould be given up to Bt. 
dicule, a remorſeleſs being w ho rejoices in the 
anguiſh which ſhe inflicts: and by him alone 
Opinion can be pullſhe d; at the bund of his 
courge ſhe trembles with apprehenſion; and 
„ehe! ever it has been applied by the direction 
of Jaſtice, Opinion las always become e ubedte 
ent to Trath. 3 
time, continued my bender Gil labour 
to ſul fil the command of Reaſon ; but thoug!: 
Ie has procured many te be expclied who had 
been admitted, yzt he has gained admitiion 
{or but few who had been fejscted; and Opt- 
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nion ſtill continues negligent and perverſe; ſor 
as ſhe has often felt the ſcourge of Ridicule 


when it has not been deſerved, the dread of it 


has no otherwiſe influenced her conduct, than 
by throwing her into ſuch confuſion, that the 
purpoſes of Reaſon are ſometimes involuntari- 


Iv defeated. 


© How then,” ſaid 1 « (hall Sts diſtin- 
* guith thoſe whom the wiſhes to: reward ? 
© They thall be diitinguiſhed,” replied the vi- 
« fionary ſage, * in the regions of Immortali- 
*ty; to which they will at length be conduc- 


© ted by Time, who will not ſuffer them. to de . 


. « fivally diſappointed.” 


While T was litening to this reply, with my 9 bk 
eyes fixed ſtedtaſtly upon the temple, it ſud- 1 


däenly diſappeared : the black clouds that ho- 
vered over the plain of Vice burſt in thunder; 
the hiil on which I Rood began to ſink under 
me; and the ſtart of ſudden terror as 1 de | 
ſcended aw aked t me. 
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| Numb. 62 Sade Fune 9, 1753. 
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0 fortuna viris 51 ſortilus LIPS | 
| Ream non «qua boni; fran 44 dit 1. | Seneca, 


With partial hand to deal the prize, 


Capricions fortuneever ofs, | 
To crulth may brave and Cheat the wilc. 


: To the ADvenTURER, 
A „ | Fleet, June . 


O the account of ſuch of my companions. 
_ are impriſoned without being miſer- 
able, or are miſerable without any claim to 
compaſſion; I promiſed to add the hiſtories of 
thoſe whoſe virtue has made then unhappy, 
or whoſe misfortunes are at Jeaſt without a 
crime. That this catalogue thould be very 
Numerous, neither yon nor your readers ought. 
to expect; * rari quippe boni;* The good 
dare few.” Virtue is uncommon in all the 
claſſes of humanity; and I ſuppoſe it will 
ſcarcely be imagined more Fe Trequent 5. in a e 
than on other places. 

Vet in theſe gloomy regions is to be ſound 
the tenderneſs, the gcnerolity, the philanthro- 
py of Serenus, who might have lived in com- 
petence and eaſe, if he could have looked witn- 

out emotion on the miſeries ©! another. Se- 
renus was one of thoſe exalted minds, whom 
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= Knowledoe and Sagacity conid not make ſuſ- 
picious ; who poured our his ſonl in boundleſs 


intimacy, and thought community of poſſeſ- 


lions the lav of friendihip. The lriend of Se- 

renus was arreſted for debt, and after many 
endeave urs 10 ſoften his creditor, ſent his wiie 
to ſolicit that aſſinance which never was reſu— 
ſed. The tears and importunity of ſemale di- 
{treſs were more than was neceſſary to move 
the heart of Serenus; he haſted immediately 
away, and conlerring a long time with his 
iriend, ſound him confident, that if the pre- 
ſent prefinre was taden off, he ny 11d ſoon be 
able to re-eſtabliſn his affairs, Seretus, ac- 


_ cultomed to better e, and at fraid to aggravate. 


diltreſs, did not atten apt to detect the falacies 
ot hope, nor reflect, that every man overwhclz- 


ed with calamity belie eves, that if -that were 


removed he ſhall imme dia:cly be happy: he, 
there fore, with li tele betalen offered him as 
ſurety. | : 
In the firſt raptures of afcape- all was joy, 
gratitude, and chi. fidence; the friend of Sere- 
nus dilplaved his proſpects, and counted over 
the ſums of which he ihould infallibly be ma- 
ſter belore the day of payment. Serenus in a 
ſhort time began to find his danger, but could 
not prevail with himſelf to repent of benefi- 
cence; and ther. re ſuffered himſelf ſtill to be 
amaſed with pr ojects which he durſi not con · 
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ſider, for ſear of finding them impracticable. 
The debtor, after he had tried every method 
of railing money which art or indigence could 
prompt, wanted either fidelity or relolution to 
ſurrender himſelf to priſon, aud lett Serenus 
to take his place. 
Serenus has often pete to the ereditor. 
to pay him whatever he ſhali appear to hav, 
loſt by the flight of his friend; but houcyer 
reaſonable this propoſal may be thought, AVa- -: 
rice and brutality have been hitherto incxora-. 
ble, and Serenus ill continues to CM in 
. 5 „ 5 
In this FRE . where want males 
: almoſt every man ſelfiſh, or delperaticn g glo- 
my, it is the good ſortune of . no: 
to live without a friend: he paſſes moſt of 
his hours in the converſation of Candidus, a 
man whom the ſame virtuous ductility has with 
ſome difference of circumſtances made equally 


: ___ unhappy. Candidus, when he was young, 
| Helplefs, and ignorant, found a patroa tha: 
educated, protected, and ſupported him: his 


| patron being more vigilant for others than 
himſelf, left at his death an only fon, deſtitute 

and friendleſs. Candidus was eager to repay 

the benefits he had received ; and having main- 


| | tained the youth for a few years at his own. 


' houſe, afterwards placed him with a merchant 
Vor- II. 7”. "© - ek, 
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_ of eminence, and gave bonds to a great valve 
| as a ſecurity for his conduct. 

The young man, removed too early ſrom 


\ the only eye of which he dreaded the obſerva - 


tion, and deprived of the only inſtruction which 
nue heard with reverence, ſoon learned to con- 
ſider virtue as reſtraint, and reftraint as op- 
preſſion; and to look with a longing eye at 
every expence to which he could not reach, 
and every pleaſ ure which he could not partake : 
by degrees he deviated from his firſt regulari- 
ty, and unhappily mingling among young men 
| buſy in diſlipating the gains of their fathers 
| induſtry, he forgot the precepts of Candidus, 
pent the evening in parties of pleaſure, and 


che mornings in expedients to ſupport his riots. | 
| He was, however, dexterous and active in 
buſineſs ; and his maſter, being ſecured againſt 


_ any conſequences of diſhoneſty, was very lit - 


tle ſolicitous to inſpect his manners, or to in- 
quire how he paſſed thoſe hours which were 


not immediately devoted to the buſineſs of his 
profeſſion :; when he was informed of the young 


man's extravagance or debauchery, * Let his 


£ bondſman look to that,” ſaid he, © I have 
= taken care of myſelf .. 


Thus the nnhappy ſpendthrift proceeded | 


from lolly to folly, and from vice to vice, with 
the connivance if not the encouragement of 
ale maſter ; tül in the beat of a pecturnal re- 


9 


vel he committed ſuch violences in the ſtreet 
as drew upon him a criminal proſecution. 


Guilty and. unexperienced, he knew not what 
courſe to take; to conſeſs his crime to Card! - 


dus, and ſolicit his interpoſition, was little lat. 
dreadtul than to ſtand before the frown of 2 


court of juſtice. Having, therefore, paſſe? 
the day with anguiſh in his beart and diltra: 
tion in his looks, be ſeized at night a ver; 


large ſum of money in the countivg-houte, and 


___ ferting out he knew not whither, was beard 
o no more. | 


The conſequence of his flight a was the ruin 


of Candidus; ruin ſurely undejerved and ir- 
reproachable, and ſuch as the laws of a juſt 
government ought either to prevent cr repair: 
nothing is more inequitable than that one man 
ſhould ſuffer for the crimes of another, for 
crimes which he neither prompted nor permit- 


ted, which he could neither foreſee nor prevent. 


When we confider the weakneſs of human re- 
ſolutions, and the inconſiſtency of human con- 
duct, it muſt appear abſurd that ore man ſhall _ 


engage for another, that he will not change 
his opinions or alter his conduct. 


It is, I think, worchy of conſideration, whe 


ther, ſince no wager is binding without a poſ- 
 Libility of Joſs on each fide, it is not equally 
reaſonable, that no contrat ſhould be valid 


without reciprocal ſtipulations: but in this 


* 
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caſe, and others of the fame kind, what is ſti · 


7 pulated on his ſide to whom the bond is given? 


he takes advantage of the ſecurity, neglects _ 
his affairs, omits his duty, 1uffers timerous 
wickecneſs to grow daring by degrees, per- 


nüts appetite to call for new gratifications, I 
and, perhaps, ſecretly longs for the time in 
Which he ſhall have power to ſeize the forfeit- 


are: and if virtne or gratitude ſhould prove 


o ſtrong for temptation, and a young man 


_perſift in honeſty, however inſtigated by his 7 

pa ſſions, what can ſecure him at laſt againſt a 
falſe accuſation? I for my part always fhall | 

_ . ſaſpeR, that he who can by ſuch methods ſe- | 

cure his property, will go one ſep farther to 
aacreaſe it: nor can I think that man ſafcly | 
truſted with the means of miſchief, who, by | 
huis defire to have them in his bands, gives an | 
evident proof how much leſs he values his — © 

neighbour” s happineſs than his own. | 5 


Another of our companions is Lentulus, a 
man whoſe dignity of birth was very ill ſup- 


ported by his fortune, As ſome of the firſt | 
offices in the kingdom were filled by his rela- 


tions, he was early invited to court, and en- 


couraged by careſſes and promiſes to attend - 1 


ance and ſolicitation: a conſtant appearance | 


in ſplendid company neceſſarily required mag- | 
pificence of dreſs; and a frequent participa- 4 
tion of faſhionable amuſements ſorced him in- 
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to expence : but theſe meaſures were requilite 


to his ſuccels; ſince every body Knows, tha: 


to be loſt to ſight 1s to be loſt to remenibrance, 


e and that he who deſires to fill a vacaucy, muit 
be always at hand, leaſt ſome man or reate< 


| vigilance ſhould ſtep in before him. 1 
By this courſe of life his little fortune 1 Wits 


I N day made leſs; but he received ſo many 
diſtinctions in public, and was known to reſort 
ſo tamiliarly to che houſes of the great, tha" 


every man looked upon his preſerment as cer- 


tiain, and believed that its value would com- 
penſate for its ſlowneſs: he, thereſore, ſound © 


no difficulty in obtaining credit for all that Ei: 


rank or his vanity made neceſſary; and as 
ready payment was not expected, the bills were | 


proportionably enlarged, and the value of thz 
hazard or delay were adjuſted ſolely by the e- 
quity of the creditor. At length death de- 


prived Lentulus of one of his patrons, and a | 


revolution in the miniſtry of another; ſo that: 


| all his proſpects vaniſhed at once, and thoſe. 
that had before encouraged his expences, be- 


gan to perceive that their money was in dan- 
ger; there was now no other contention bu: 


who ſhould firſt ſeize upon his perſon, and, 

by ſorcing immediate payment, deliver him 
up naked to the vengeance of the reſt. In 
| purſuance of this ſcheme, one of them invited 
him to a tavern, and procured him to be ar- 
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: 4. at the door; but Lentulus, inſtead of 


_ endeavouring ſecretly to pacify him by pay- 
ment, gave notice to the reſt, and offered to 
divide amongſt them the remnant of his ſor- 


tune; they feaſted fix hours at his expence, to 
deliberate on his propoſal; and at Jaſt deter- 


mined, that, as he could not offer more than 
ive ſhillings in the pound, it would be more 


| prudent to keep him in priſon, till he could 


procure from bis n, the . of we. 5 


debts. 85 


| Lentulus is not the only man conkers with- 
n theſe walls, on the ſame account: the like 


: Mts i upon the like motives, is common 


among men whom yet the law allows to par- 
lake the uſe of fire and water with the compaſ- 


onate and the juſt ; who frequent the aſſemblies _ * 


of commerce in open day, and talk with de- 


deſtation and contempt of highwaymen, or 55 


vouſebreakers: but, ſurely, that man muſt 
be conſeſſedly robbed, who is compelled, by 
whatever means, to pay the debts which he 
does not owe; nor can I look with equal ha- 
tred upon him, who, at the hazard of his life, 
holds out his piſtol and demands my purſe, as 
on him who plunders under ſhelter of the law, 
and, by detaining my ſon or my friend in pri- 
ſon, extorts from me the price of their liberty. 
No man can be more an enemy to ſociety than 
Be, by whoſe machinations our virtues are 
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turned to our diſadvantage; he is leſs deſtruc- 


tive to mankind that plunders cowardice, _ | 


he that preys upon compaſſion. = 
I believe, Mr Adventurer, you will readily 
_ confeſs, that though not one of theſe, if tried 
before a commercial judicature, can be whol- 
ly acquitted from imprudence or temerity ; yet 
that, in the eye of all who can conſider vir. 
tue as diſtin& from wealth, the fault of two am 
of them, at leaſt, is outweighed by the merit; 
and that of the third is ſo much extenuated by 
the circumſtances of his life, as not to deſerve 
a perpetual priſon : yet muſt theſe, with mul- 
titudes equally blameleſs, languiſh in confine- 


is ment, till malevolence mall — or r che * 


be e 

Lam SEK, 

8 Vour humble ſervant, 
. MISARGYRUS. 


Numb. — ———.— 12. os 3. 


—— 


| Pereant, oe. ante nog ; moſs di 3 Fen 
| | | Donatus apud 1 


Pen thoſe! | hel bow ſaid our good ings before us. | 


TY: number of original writers, of writers 
who diſcover oy traces of native thought, 
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or veins of new expreſſion, is found to be ex- 
tremely ſmall in every branch of literature. 
Few poſſeſs ability or courage to think for 


themſelves, to truſt to their own powers, to 


rely on their own ſtock; and, therefore, the 
_ generality creep tamely and cautiouſly in the 
track of their predeceſſors. The quinteſſence 
of the largeſt libraries might be reduced to the 
compaſs of a few volumes, if all uſeleſs repeti- _ 
tions and acknowledged truths were to be o- 
| mitted in this proceſs of critical chemiſtry. A 
learned Frenchman informs us, that he in- 
5 tended to compile a treatiſe, Dept r oat tien- 
Cue, © concerning things that had been ſaid 
© but Once,” which certainly would have been : 
contained 1 in a very ſmall pamphlet. 


It happens unfortunately in poetry, which _ 1 


principally claims the merit of novelty and in- 
vention, that this want of originality ariſes 
frequently, not from a barrenneſs and timidi- 
ty of genius, but from invincible neceſſity and 
the nature of things. The works of thoſe who 
profeſs an art whoſe eſſence is imitation, muſt 
needs be ſtamped with a cloſe reſemblance to 
each other; ſince the objects material or ani- 
mate, extraneous or internal, which they all 

| imitate, lye equally open to the obſervation of 
all, and are perfectly ſimilar. Deſcriptions, 

therefore, that are faithſul and juſt, muſt be 
uniform and alike 3 the firſt copier muſt be, 
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perhaps, entitled to the praiſe of priority; 


but a ſucceeding one ought not certainly to 


* de condemned for a e 
I am inclined to think, that notv lands 5 


the manifold alterations ciffuſed in modern 


times over the ſace of nature, by the invention 
of arts and manufactures, by the extent of 
commmerce, by the improvements of philoſo- 
phy and mathematics, by the manner of for- 
tity ing and fizbting, by the important diico- 
very of both tne Indies, and above all by the 
total change of religion; yet an epic or dra- 
matic writer, though ſurrounded with ſuch a 
- multitude of novelties, would find it difficult 
or impoſſible to be totally original, and eſſen- 
tially different from Homer and Sophocles, 
The cauſes that excite, and the operations 


that exemplify the greater paſſions, will always 
have an exact coincidence, though perhaps a 


little diverſified by climate or cuſtom : every 
exaſperated hero muſt rage like Achilles, and 
every afflited widow mourn like Androma- 
che: an abandoned Armida will make uſe of 
| Dido's execrations; and a Jew will nearly re- 
ſemble a Grecian, when almoſt placed in the 
ſame ſituation ; that is, the Ioas of Racine in 
his incomparible Athalia, wall be "uy like the 


lon of Euripides. 


Boileau obſerves, that a new and a 


nary thought is by no means a thought which 
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no perſon ever conceived be fore, or could poſ- N 
ſibly conceive; on the contrary, it is ſuch a 


thought as muſt have occurred to every man 
in the like caſe, and have been one of the firſt 


in any perſon's mind upon the ſame occaſion: 
and it is a maxim of Pope, that whatever is 
very good ſenſe muſt have been common ſenſe. 


at all times. 


But if from the foregoing reflections it may 
appear difficult, to diſtinguiſh imitation, and 
| Plagiariſm from neceſſary reſemblance and 
_ unavoidable analogy, yet the following paſſa- 
ges of Pope, which, becauſe they have never 5 
been taken notice of, may poſſibly entertain 


curious and critical readers, ſeem evidently 2 — 


be borrowed though they are improved. . 
5 The” dying Chriſtian addreſſes his ſoul with 2 
a fine ſpirit of poetical enthuſiaſm ; ; | 


Vital ſpark of needy flame ! 
Quit, O quit this mortal frame! 
Trembling, hopiug, ling'ring, flying, 
O!] the pain, the bliſs of dying 
Hark; they whiſper——Angels ſay, 
Sifter ſpirit come yy . 


I was ſurprized to find this 1 paſlage 
| cloſely copied from one of the vile Pindaric 
writers in the time of Charles the ſecond ; 


When on my fick bed 1 languiſh, 
Full of ſorrow ſult of anguiſh, 
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_ Fainting, gaſping, trembling, crying, 

Panting, groaning, ſpeechleſs, dying !—— 

Methinks I hear ſome gentle ſpirit ſay, ey 
| Be no: fearſul, come away : Pi Fla tman. 


Feta and Charron furniſhed kia with : 


| the two ON thoughts i in che A on 
Man: : DE ares, tp 


: 8 aperior beings, when of late they ſaw 

A mortal man unfold all nature's law; | 
Admir'd ſuch wiſdom in an eart hly ſhape. _ 
And ſhew'd a W as we new an ape: 7 . 


| Urgus movwet bode initatrix fimia 4 riſum, 
Sic nas crlicolis, {4HHtcs cervice aN 
I ul gradimur— 


And again, 


Simi 3 riſuſque jocuſque deorum eff 
Tunc homo, quum temere ingenio confidit, et audet 
Hodita: natura Jeruari, arcanaque divum. : 

| | ee 


White r man exclaims,” © ſee an things for my uſe ! 
Bec man for mine!” replies a pamper'd gooſe. 
e e 


c Man ſcruples not to > fay, that he enjoyeth the 
heavens and the elements; as if all had been made 
and ſtill move, only for kim. In this ſenſe a gof- 
ling may ſay as much, and perhaps with more truth 
* and JEN.” Ss | . 
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That he hath borrowed not only ſentiments, 
but even expreſſions, from Wollaſton and Paſ- 
cal cannot be 2 if we "SIE; two 

n more pallnges 2. „ | 8 5 


: When the looſe mountain tonne from on bigh, 

_ Shall gravitation ceaſe if you go by? 

Or ſome old temple nodding to its fall, | 
F or Chartres“ head reſerve the hanging wall ? Pope. 


ts good man be paſſing by an infirm building,” 
Juſt in the article of falling; can it be expected 
| © that Cod ſhould ſuſpend the force of gravitition 
till he i is gone by, in order to his deliverance ? 
| | | | Wollaſtoa, 


Chaos of thooght and Ges all Sende 
Still by himſelf abus'd, or diſabus'd; _ 
Created ha! to riſe, and half to fall; 
Great Lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
Sole judge of truth, in endleſs error burl'd, b 
| The glory, jeſt, and riddle of the world. | Pope. 


Wat a chimera then is man ! what a "confuſed 
chaos! what a ſubje& of contradiction ! a pro- 
« fefſed judge of all things, and yet a feeble worm of 
© he earth the great depoſitary and guardian of _ 
* truth, and yet a mere huddle of uncertainty ! the 
* glory and ſcandal of the univerſe !. Paſcal, 


The witty allaton to the puniſhment of a- 
| varice, in the * on Neben, 


„ | Damin'd t to | the mines, an a equal fate betides 88 
} 1 The ſlave that digs it, and the llave that. hides; 
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is plainly taken from, The cauſes of the de- 
* cay of Chriſlian piety,” where that excellent 
and neglected writer tays, * It has always been 
© held the ſeverelt treatment of (ares and 
« malefacttors,” damnare ad mettella, „to force 
them to dig in the mines: now this is the 
* covetous maii's lot, from which I.: is serer 
to expect a relate,” Cov ley has alto ufd 
the ſame aliufio; 1. T.e. celebrated reflec- 
tion with which Chartres's epitaph, in the 

fame evil Ale, cos. cludes, is the prof: my of 
1 ruycre. 5 


10 rock the cradle oi re boſtag : 


is a tender and elegant iwage 2 of filial piety, | 
{or which Pome is indebt ed to Monta; Zne, 

who wilhes, in one of his eins, to find a 
_ ſon-in-law that may ing Ay cherich his old 
age, and rock it aſleep.“ And the characte: 
«© Heltno the glutton, introduced to exem- 
plify the force and continuance of the ruling. | 
paſiion, WO in the agonies of deuth exclaim- 


ed, ö 
— Ten bring the Jow). 


18 taken from that tale in Fontaine, which 
ends, 


——— quail faut rue je meur: 
Sans Py tant de * 
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| | e Quon m' apperte bent a Pheure e a | 
| I reſte de mon poiſſon. 


The concluſion” of the ek on . 
where he obſerves that his honour conſiſts 
not in being entombed —_ kings and he- 
roes, 5 


nat that the worthy and the good may ſay, 
Striking ; their penſive boſoms—UHer lyes Gay "jp 


s adopted from an old Latia clegy on the - 
death of Prince Henry, 
ws ſeveral parts of his writings, "Ps 
eems to have formed himſelf on the model 
of Boileau; as might appear from a large 
deduction of particular paſſages, almoſt literal - 
ly tranflated {rom that nervous and ſenſible ſa- 3 
tiril. 


3 to leer Ts 
From grave | to gay: , from lids to ſevere. Pope. 


—— une vai 75 Ts: 
Paſſur du grave an doux, du plaifant au ferere . ö 
Es | Boileau. 


Pride, . folly, againſt Dryden role 
In various ſhapes of parſons, critics, beaux. Pope. 


| 1 2 Perreur a fes veifanres pieces, 
En habits de marquis, en robbes de conteſſes, 
. enoient pour difamur fun chef d'ruvre nouveau. 
| | | Bolle at 
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| While I am tranſcribing theſe ſimilarities, I 
ſeel great uneaſineſs, leſt I ſhould be accuſed 


of vainly and impotently endeavouring to caſt 
clouds over the reputation of this exaited ard 


truly originally genius, « whoſe memory,” to 
uſe an expreflion of Ben Johnſon, I do ho- 
_* nour, on this fide idolatry, as much as a - 


ny; and leaſt the reader ſhould be cloyed aud 
duguſted with a cluſter of quotations ; it hap- | 


pens, however, fortunately, that each paſſage 


I have produced, contains ſome important 
moral truth, or conveys ſome PRO age 


| to the mind. 


Crities ſeem agreed in giving greater lati- 


tude to the imitation of the ancients, than of 


1 later writers. TO enrich 4 compoſition with 
the ſentiments and images of Greece and 

| Rome, is ever eſteemed, not only lawful, but 

5 me ritorious. We adorn our writings with 
their ideas, with as little ſcruple, as our hou- 


ſes with their ſtatues. And Pouſſin is not ac- 
cuſed of plagiariſm, for having painted Ag- 


grippina covering her face with both her 
bands at the death of Germanicus ; tho? Ti- 
manthes had repreſented Agamemron cloſsly 
vailed at the ſacrifice of his daughter, judicioul- | 
ly leaving the ſpectator to gueſs at a ſorrow 
inexpreſſible, and tl: at mocked the power of the 


pours.” 
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——— 


— 


| Nun. | 63. Sat urday, | n "rag | 16, I 753. _ 


Netitiom primer. gr. far vicinia ia fect; | | 
Tempe e crevit ar. C o. i. 


IE Ctarce grew, th a -quainrarcs they improve 


% friendſhip, fr: er.Cihip viper d into love. Duden, 


To tis ADVENTURER, 
I R, 


50 R paper of. jaſt Tueſday ſe einde 
which 1 did not read tiil to-day, deter- 


9. 9a me to {end Tu an accourt of my friend 
BY, 


agenio, by whoſe diſtreſs my mind has been 


Jon - kept in perpetual agitation; and per- 


Pig my narrative may not only illuſtrate 
your allegory, but contribu te to recover Opi- 


ion from her deſectio n. 7 
£5 Org! lio, the father of Fares; had nn Fin. 

PICS hut thoſe ©! a man of honour, he avoi- 

ded alike both ine virtues and the vices which 


ere in compatible W th that character: 1 religion 


ne ſoppcied to be a cortrivance of prieſts and 
roliticians, to kesp the vu'gar in ave; and u- 


— q , . ® — «23 N 1 ; - | ; 
A bey thoſe in the fäik ot gentlemen whe 


bretegel 10 oc w-,lee, ge its ob igations, ouly 
1 a. d 0 dient to conceal their want of ſhirit. 

dag r. gulated upon the ſe principles, 
OD ue rod! ce a Thternal eſtate of * . 
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thouſand pounds per annum to five hur dred. 
Beſides Eugenio, he had only one child, a 
daughter : his wite died while they were in- 
fants. His younger brother, who had ac- 
quired a very We ane fortune in trade, re- 
tired vnmarric ad into the country: he knew 5 
5 that the paternal eſtate was greatly reduced: i 
and, therefore, took the expznce of his ne- 
phew's education upon hiqſell; after ſome 
years had been ſpent at Weſtmicfier- bool, br ne 
ſent him to the univerſity, and lupported bim 
by a very genteel annuity. 

Feen, though his temper was remar ka- 
bly warm and fprightiy, b rad yet eu high reli 
Ot literature, and inſenlibly acquired a lronug 
attachment to a college lite. His apartrier: © 
_ adioined to mine, and our acquaintance. was 
| ſoon improved into ſtiendſhip. ! found in 
him great ardour of benevolence, und a fene 
of generoſity and honour which 1 had COT: - 
_ ceived to conſiſt only in romance. Wich rei- 
| pet to Chriſtianity, indeed, he was as yet a 
ſceptic: Put I found it eaſy to obviate gene» 
ral objections; and as he had great p2netra- 
tion and ſagacity, was ſuperior to prejudice, 
and habit uated to no vice which he witked 16 
countenance by infidelity, he began to belle ve 
as ſoon as he began to inquire: the evidence 
ſor revelation at length appeared inconteſti- 
ble; and without buſy' ng himſel If with the ca 

DEPOT. , | 49-73 
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SY yy : x | Fs 1 8 3 ? 
V1. 6. 1 uin 1 Partienlar C:\ ane 8, be 


„ 


Gele FIT Here fit wie! 513 tt) 8 ec 15 
PS 4 I we — 1 and dot ruft in tlie promites as 
the & undation of kope. The ſams ardour 
s Pa hr:nneſs, the ſane g- neroſty and honour, 
were 10 er :rciled wich more exalted views, 
and upba a more perſect plan. He conſidered 
inc as his precepior, a nd I conſidered him as 
Toy example : our ſriendſhip increaſed every 
an ly; ard T believe he had of onceived a deſign 
to l. len me into orders. Pit when he had 
CON! inacd at college about two years, he recei- 
da command from his father to come im— 
roc cliately to town ; for that his earneſt deſire 
to place him in the army was now accomplith» 
. Bs and he had protured him a captain's cora - 
inon. By the ſame poſt hie received a leiter 
om his uncle, in winch he was Rrengly ur- 
eto continue at coll lege, with promiſes of 
veces to his w hots 3 his tather's 
pool = as 7caloully condemned, and his ne- 
24 t a brother's concurrence reſented. Eu- 
1200 » though it was greatly his deſire to con- 
tinue at college, and his iutereſt 10 oblige his 
uncle, yet obeyed his father without the leaſt 
neſitation. | | 
When he came to town, he diſcovered that 
a warm altercation had been carried on be- 
tiveen his uncle and his father upon this fab— 
<Q; his uncle, not being able to produce any 


4 
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| Keile and his temper ardent and open; he 


abhorred whatever had the appearance of 4 


lic upon the. fo 1er, $544 * Hat £11 lt 4 Has 


5 written to tlie ſon; aud being Corey OUS d- 


ed with both, when hs application to bath 


* 


Jad been eq dally incitc< Tualz he reproat hea 


him with fully. and ir gratitude; 1 dying 


ſoon after by a fall from his horſe, it ar pear- 
ed, that in the. height of his reſentment be 
: nd elt his whole torture to a didant relation 


zn Ireland whom he had never ſeen. 
Under this misfortune Eugchio comforted 
zümſelf by reflecting, that he had incurred. it 


by obedience to his ſather; and thongh it pre- 
ciuded hopes that w. ere dearcr than life, yet 
he Never es „preiled! his dup'calurc either by in- 


8 vedive CIT" CO WL. int. 


Orzilio! 2 very E ar! * in "Y .COIED acted a 


ſatimicy - With Agreltis, a Gentleman whos 8 


character and principles were very didcrenat. 
from his ow n. Agreſtis had very juſt no01ιπͤ,õVmu 
60 114 * and wor 85 by which he regulated : 
His can w vitht uc any reg, ard to the opii! SIT 

Or others: "Ha integrity was nnveria d in 


. . . oY 
ingenuity, he was extremely jealaus oi his au- 


'thority, and there was a 1o0ugh ſimplicity in 


ms manner whic ch many circumſlanges cf his 


4 


liſe had contributed to produce. Hs thtovr 
4 him a fortune ci two hnzcred thouang: 


* 7 
pounds; bn: as tis Par! mon * hn ennie 
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izim to amaſs it, extended to the education of 

his fon, by whom it was to be poſſeſſed, he 
had been taught neither politeneſs nor litera- 
ture. He married a Lady, whoſe influence 
would have poliſhed the rough diamond by 
degrees; but ſhe died within the firſt year of 
her marriage, leaving him a daughter to whom | 
he gave her name Amelia, and transſerred all 

his affection: he, therefore, continued to live 
in great privacy; and being uſed to have on- 
if ſervants and dependents about him, he in- 
Jalged the pecnliarities of his humour without 

| that complaifance which becomes inſenſibly - 
} ubitual to thuſe, who mix in the company of 
perſons whom it is their apparent intereſt to 


pPieaſe, and whoſe preſence is a perpetual re- 


itraint upon fuch irregular ſtarts of teraper, 
as would incur contempt by arrogating a ſu- 
periority which none would acknowledge. To 
this diſpoſition his daughter accommodated 
nerſelf as ſhe grew up, from motives both of 
afſeftion and duty: as he knew and regretted. 
the defect of Lis own education, he ſpared no 
cht to complete hers; and ſhe is indeed the 
moſt accompliſhed character I ever knew: her 
obedience is cheerful and implicit, her affec- 
tion tender, and without parade; her locks 
expreis the utmoſt ſweetneſs and ſenſibility, 
aud yet there is a dignity in her mamier wih! ch 
COIL nd 2fp: I. | 
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The intivacy between the father of Euge- 
nio and Agreitis produced a tetder Friendtiip 
between his filter and ns ia, Which begat 


zu their infancy, and increaſed with their years. 


Such characters as Aeli and Uugenio 
could not de long fatiliarly kaoun to cach O 
ther, without exciting mukunl elteem : : the 
tranſition {70m etiecm 18 love, Letu cen part: 


4 
12 «$4245 RP 


of diſſerent ſexes, is cite inperceptible cven 
0 themtelves; and, perhaps, Was not diſco- 
vered till long after it had happened, ei her 
by Eugenio or Amclia. Wen he returned 
from the univerſity, ſhe was about elvhteen : 
as her {tature and her 8 were greatly in- 
.creai:d during this interval, their firſt effect 
upon Eugenio was proportionably greater; 
aud he perceived, from whatever cauſe, a more 
ſenſible emotion in her. He had too m uch 
diſcernment uot to diſcover that ſhe loved Lim; 
and too much generoſity not to conceal bis 
love to her, becauſe he was fo much her it nf2- 
rior in fortune: fometin::s he rellected upon 
Ler partiality with PE ea ure, and ſometimes 
with re Zret : bur wailz they were thuz m ual. 
ly conſcious to deſtires Mhieh they mutually 
ſuppreſſed, the late reb ion broke out, ail 
3 85 ugenio was commanded into Scotland. In 
this expe 8300 ! ie diſlinguithed himſelf eq: Lally 
by his couragc 2113 5 ; and thonth te 
bad not much 1005), has aerziore Soul i bur 


5 
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ſeldom diſplay his bounty ; yet his concern for 
the real intereſt of his men was ſo apparent, 
as well in ſuch acts of kindneſs as were in his 
power, as in the ſtrict diſcipline which he 
maintained among them, that his perſona] in- 
| Auence was very powerful and extenſive. Du- 
ring this abſence, though he felt his paſſion 
for Amelia increaſe, notwithſtanding all his 
attempts to ſuppreſs it: yet he never wrote 
her, but contented himſelf with mentioning 
| her in general terms, and including her in his 
remembrance of other friends, when he wrote 
to his father and his ſiſter. : 5 
When he returned, as his ſiſter's i intimacy 
with Amelia ſtill continued, his opportunities 


to ſee her were equally frequent; but the plea- | TE 


| ſure of thoſe interviews were become yet more | 
tumultuous and confuſed ; and the lovers were 
both conſcious, that their ſentiments were e- 
very moment ivoluntarlly W to o each 
other. 5 
Amelia had diſmiſſed many 8 who 
were not leſs diſtinguiſhed by their merit than 
their rank, becauſe ſhe fill hoped to enrich 
Eugenio with her fortune; and Eugenio per- 
liſted in a conduct by which this hope was diſ- 
appointed, becauſe he would not degrade A- 
melia by an alliance with dependence and po- 
verty. Ihe objections of duty might, indeed, 
have been removed by obtaining the conſent 
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0 greſtis; but thoſe of honour would (til 
have remained: he was not, however, ablo- 


lutely without hope; for though he had lot 
his uncle's fortune by obedience to his father, 


yet as he had greatly recommended himſelt 
to his commandi:g ofhcer, who was of the 
higheſt rank, he believed it poſſible that he 


might be advanced to a poſt in the army, which 
would juſtify his pretenſions to Amelia, and 5 


remove all his d'ſficulties at once. 

Agreſtis wondered at the conduct of his 
daughter, but neither aſked nor ſuſpected her 
motives: ſor he had always declared, that as 


he believed ſhe would never marry againit his 
conſent, he would never urge her to marry | 


againſt her own inclination, | 
Amelia, therefore, continued to decline e- 


very offer, and Eugenio to ſee her almoſt eve- 
ry day, without the lead intimation of his love, 

till the beginning of the laſt winter, when he 

loſt his ſiſter by the ſmall-pox. His interviews 


therefore, more intereſting: he fcared, that 
as he would be ſeldom in her fight, the aſſi- 
duities of ſome fortunate rival might at length 


with Amelia were now leſs frequent, and, 


"exclude him from her remembrance: he did 
not, however, faulter in his reſolution, nor did 


Amelia change her conduct. 
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 Namb. CS. Tueſday, June 19. 1753» 
Ft farts 29173715 amor. — Virg. 5 


Love, which the turies irritate to rage. 


FT happened that about this time ſhe was 
113 by Ventoſuc, the eldeſt ſon ot a 
noble family : wh, beſides a large el tate, had 
-FfTEat ec pedtations from his father's influence 
at Court. Ventoſus, though lie was Krongly 
recommended by Agreitis, and was renlärk— 
able for per tons. accompiithme: its, was yet te- 
esired with great colene!s by Amelia: he 42 
ſurprited, mortiſied, and difappointed; yet he 
continued bis vifits, and was very Q iter £0 
Jditcover chat had prevented his ſeccet:. One 
evening, juſt as he was about to take his teave⸗ 
aſter much ineffe dual in reaty and compfnint, 
_ Enxenio unexpedtedly entered the room. Ven- 
toſus inftantly remarked the embarruſſment both 
of his miſtreſs and the ſtranger, whom he, 
therefore, ſuppoſed to be a rival, and no long 
er wondered at his own diſippointment: : theſe 
{ulpicions were cvery moment confirmed and 
 ircreal?d : for his preſence produced emotions 
which could neither be concealed nor miſta— 
ken; though by a leſs penetrating eye than 
that of jealouſy, they might b nave been Over» 
looked. | | 
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He was now fired with reſentment and in- 
_ dignation ; and having leſt the room ſome- 
what abruptly, he was met upon the ſtairs by 
Agreſtis, with whom he deſired to ſpeak a few 
words in private. Agreſtis turned back into 
another apartment, and Ventoſus told him 
with ſome warmth, that he did not expect to 
have found his daughter pre- engaged; and 
that he could not help thinking himſelf i 
treated. Apreſtis, with equal warmth, re- 
quired him to explain his meaning; and after 
ſome time had been ſpent in eager altercation, 
they parted in better temper; Agreſtis per · 
ſuaded that a clandeſtine love had been carri- 
ed on between his daughter and Eugenio, and 
Ventoſus convinced that Agreſtis had never 
N encouraged the pretenſions of his rival. ” 
Agreſtis immediately ſent for ee 41 ; 
3 urged her with many queſtions, which 
ſhe could only anſwer with bluſhes and tears: 
ber filence and confuſion convinced him that 
| Ventoſus was not miſtaken; and, therefore, 
_ deſiſting from inquiry, he ſeverely reprehend- 
ed her for the paſt, and enjoined her never to 
converſe with Eugenio again; to whom he 
allo ſignified his diſpleaſure, and requeſted that 


no more to his houſe till Amelia ſhould be 5 
married. | 
Eugenio, rhongh his love was almoſt hope- 


Vor. II. * X 


to prevent further uneaſineſs he would come 
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leſs before, was vet greatly afflicted by this 
meſſage; becauſe he feared that Amelia had 
fallen under her father's diſpleaſure, and that, 
no he was become jealous of his authority, 
ne might be tempted to abuſe it. As to ſecure 
her peace was che principal object of his wiſn, 
be concealed what had happened from his fa- 
ther, lelt a gquarr:1 thouid be produced be- 
tween him and Agreſtis, in which Anelia's 
delicacy and tenderneſs would be yet more 
deeply wounded. When a vilit was intended 
to Agreitis, he always took care to have ſome 
engagement at another place: Agreſtis, how- 
ever, as he had no conception of the principles 
upon which Eugenio acted, did not doubt but 
| that he had communicated the 1caſon of his 
bſence to his father, and that his father was 
tecretly oflended; but as he expreſſed no re- 
;entment, he believed that his ambition had 
tor once reſtrained the petnlence of his pride, 
chat he di:izmbled to prevent an open rupture, 
nd had ſtill hopes of eſfecting the purpoſe 
«hich he had concerted with his ſon. 
A ſuſpicion of ill-will always produces it ; 
ut beſides this cauſe of alienation, Agrellis 
ad unjuſtly imputed a conduct to his friend, 
hich rendered him the object of his contempt. 
ind averſion ; he, therefore, treated him with 
_vidneſs and reſerve, ſuppoſing that he well 


O 
| knew the cauſe, and neglected to return hi: 
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viſits wie hout thinking it necefiary to aſſign 
any reaſen. This cou. t vas at length re. 
marked by Orgijin, u ho, conſidered it as the 
caprice of a cliaracter which he always delpi- 
ſed; be, theretore, reterted the neglec Wich- 
aut expottitlutior „: and thus all inter course L<> 
we: en the iaizitites was at an end. | 
Uugenio in he mean time was inflexible in 
bis ts; and Amelia, in her next inter- 
vi with Verwoius, acquainted him that fue 
would ſee him no more. Ventoſus again ap— 
pealed to her father: bat the old gentleman 
Was ſteady in his principles, notwit hſtanding 
his reſentment; aud told him that he had ex- 
erted all the authority which Gop aud nature 
had given him in lis favour; and that, how- 
ever provoked, he would never proſtitute his 


child, by compelling her to warry a perſon 
who was not the obj.& of her choice. 

| Ventoſus, who was extremely mortific d at 
this diſappoiataient, was very inquiſalxe about 
Eugenio, for When he till inppuſed Le had 
been rejected: he ſoon learned kis ſituation 
and circumiſtancts, aud nis leng intimacy with 


Amelia; he refl:Cted upon the confuiton which 
both had expref.d in the accidental interview“ 

at which he was preſent; and was willing to 
| believe, that his rival, however contemptible, 
had been too ſucceſsful to be ſupplanted with 
Loncur by. A Fuſbind: this, noncter, t he 


X 2 
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did not believe, he was very diligent to pro- | 
pagate; and to remove the diſgrace of a re- 


iuſal, hinted, that ſor this reaſon he had a- 
abruptly diſcontinued his addreſſes, and con- 
: Fratulated himſelf upon his eſcape. 


It happened that about ſix weeks ago, Ven- 
toſus, as he was walking in the Mall, with a 
young officer of diſtinction, met Amelia in 


ompany of ſeveral ladies and a gentleman. 


ite thought fit to bow to Amelia with a ſu. 
oercilious reſpect, which had greatly the air 


an inſult ; of this compliment Amelia, tho? 


he looked him ia the face, took no notice: 
by this calm diſdain he was at once diſappoint- 


ed and confounded ; he was ſtung by an effort 


of his own malignity, and his breaſt ſwelled 
with paſſion which he could not vent. In this 
agitation of mind he haſtily turned back, and 


determined, for whatever reaſon, to follow 


her. After he had advanced about fifty pa - 


ces he ſaw Eugenio coming forward, who, 


the moment he perceived Amelia, turned in- 
to another walk. This was obſerved by Ven- 
toſus, whoſe contempt and indignation had 


now another object, upon which they might, 


without violence to the laws of honour, be 


gratified: he communicated his purpoſe to his 
companion, and haflily followed Eugenio. 


When they had overtaken him, they burſt in- 
to a horle- e and 1 ſo rudely by 


ä ſuddenly- turned about as if to apolo, | 
| the accident, and affected great ſur 


dAiſcovering to whom it had happened. Ven- 


toſus bowed ver) low, and with mach con- 
tempruous ceremony begged his par don cel 
ling lum at the ſame time, that there Wan A 


lady in the next walk who would be ver) glad 


of bis company To this inſult Eugenio an- 


ſwered, that he was not willing do ſuppoſe 


« that an afſront Wa» intended, and that if the 
lady he meant was a woman of honours ſe 


© ought always to be mentioned with reſpe&. 


Ventoſus replied, «That wherber the lady be 


1— 


© meant was A woman of honours he wowd 


not determine; put he believed ſhe had been 


« favours were not ſorgotten, tho? they Were 
no longer accepted. Eugenio Was not now 


maſter of his temper, but turning ſaddenly 


very kind; and Was pleaſed to ſee chat her 


upon Ventoſus, ſiruck him vrich ſuch violence 


an inſtant, and laid his hand upon his ſwords 


but Was prevented from drawing it by his a 


companion: and the croud beginning to ga- 
ther about them, they parted with mutual ex- 
preſſions of contempt and rage 5 . 
In the morning the officer, wÞ0 had been 
in company with Ventoſus at the quarre!, de- 
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ſwered * che following billet: 


yours. I believe you have ruined, but you 


to chaltiſe infolence a cane. 


ah to puniſh, than by removing him from the 
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livered a challenge to Eugenio, which he an- 


| 5 SIR, br 
5 0 OUR behaviour laſt als has convinced 

E 1 | me that you are a ſcoundrel ; and your 
+ 


letter this morning that you are a fool. If 

- 1 ſhould accept your challenge, 1 ſhould my- | 
© ſelf be both. I owe a duty to Gop and to 

> e my country, which I deem it infamous to 5 

= *« violate: and I am intruſted with a life, which 

* I think cannot without folly be ſtaked againſt 


cannot degrade me. You may poſlbly, 
© while you ſneer over this letter, ſecretly ex- 

'* ult in your own ſafety ; but remember, that 
© to prevent aſſaſſination I _ a ſword, ns ö 


L i „„ Wk this better che engine. perks 2s 
i ; Ventoſus, who read it with all the extrava- 
i 1 gances of rage and diſdain; the captain, how- 
erer, endeavoured to ſooth and encourage 
4 him; he repreſented Eugenio as a poltroon 


and a beggar, whom he ought no otherwiſe 


\ rank into which he had intruded; and this, 
he ſaid, would be very eafily accompliſhed. 
Ventoſus at length acquieſced in the ſenti. 
ments of his friend; and it was ſoon induſtri 
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ouſly reported, that Eugenio had ſtruck a 
perſon of high rank, and refuſed him the ſa- 
tisfaction of a gentleman which he had conde - 


ſcended to aſk. For not accepting a challenge 


tticles of war; but it drew upon him the con- 


5 within the verge of the court, and was, there · 
that offence he was liable to be puniſhed with 


diſuſed was ill in force. This expedient was 


Eugenio could not be legally puniſhed, becauſe 


it was made his duty as a ſoldier by the ar- 


tempt of his ſuperior officers, and made them 


very ſolicitous to find ſome pretence to diſmiſs 5 


him The friends of Ventoſus immediately 
intimated, that the act of violence to which 
Eugenio had been provoked, was committed 
fore, a ſufficient cauſe to break him; as for 


the loſs of his hand, by a law which though 


eagerly adopted, and Eugenio was nee 
ly MAGE > of his ien. 5 | 


1 


Numb. 7 8 Tan 23. 1753- | 7 


Nolo virum, facili redimit qui ſanguine famam: 
5 Hunc vol, laudari qui fine morte poreſt. Mart. 
Not him I prize, who poorly gains 5 
From death the palm which blood diſtains, 
Bu him, who wins -vith nobler ſtrife. 

| A: unpolluted wreath from life. 


E had concealed his quarrel with Vento- 
+=» ſas from his father, who was then at the 
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lamiiy-ſeat about twenty miles from Len- 
don, becauſe he was not willing to ac- 
quaint him with the caule ; but the effet was 
ſaci as could not be hidden; and it was now | 
b. come neceſſary that he ſhould anticipate the 
report of others. He, therefore, ſet out im - 
mediately for the countzy; but his father a- 
bout the ſame time arrived in London: ſome 
imperfect account had been ſent him of the 
proceedings againſt Eugenio; and though he 
concluded from his ſilence that he had been 
guiuy of ſome indiſcretion, yet he did not ſuſ- 
pect an imputation of cowardice; and hoped | 
by his intereſt to ſupport him again private 
reſentment. When he found that he had mii- 
| ſed Eugenio in ſome of the avenucs to town, 
he went immediately to the gentleman who 
had procured his commiſſion, from whom he 
learned all the circumſtances of the affair. 
The moment he heard that his ſon had reſuſed 
aà challenge, he was ſeized with rage ſo violent 
that it had the appearance of diſtraction: he 
uttered innumerable oaths and execfations in 
a voice that was ſcarce human, declared his 8 
ſon to be unworthy of his name, and en 
renonnced him for ever. | 
Eugenio returned to Lande the ſame day, 
but it was late before he arrived : the ſervant 
| that opened the door told him with tears in his 
eyes, that his father was gone to bed much 
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diſordered, and had commanded that he 
fhould no more be admitted into that houſe. 


He ſtood motionleſs a few moments; and then TS 


departing without reply, came directly to me; 

his looks were wild, his countenance pale, 

and his eyes ſwimming in tears; the moment 
be ſaw me, he threw himſelf into a chair; 
And putting a copy of his anſwer to Vento- 
ſus's challenge into my hand, anticipated 


= my e by relating all that . * : 


cd. 
After having adminiftred ſuch confoluica 
zs I could. I prevailed upon him with 
much difficulty to go to bed. I ſat up 
the reſt of the night, deviſing various argu- 
ments to convince Orgilio, that his ſon had 


added new dignity to his character. In the 


morning I went to his houſe ; and after much 
ſolicitation was admitted to his chamber, I 


ſound him in bed, where he had lain awake 
all the night; and it was eaſy to ſee that his 


mind was in great agitation. I hoped that 
this tumult was produced by the ſtruggles of 


| parental tenderneſs: but the moment I men- 


tioned his ſon, he fell into an agony of rage 
that rendered him ſpeechleſs ; and I came a- 
way, convinced that the eloquence of an an- 
gel upon the ſame ſubje& would have been 
without effect. I did not, however, relate 


_ theſe diſcouraging circumſtances to Eugenio: 


I told him that it would be proper to wait a 
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few days before aiy ſarther application was 


made; not only becauſe his father's reſent- _ | 


ment woald l fablice, but e he 
45 now indiſpoſcd. 5 
Togenio, when he heard that his rather 
was ill, changed colour, and burſt into tears. 


1 went every evening, and knocking ſoſtilß 


at the ſervants window, inquired how he did ; 


and wien he fourd that his fever was become 


dangerous, h: intreated me to go yet once more 
and intercede for him, that he might at leait 
be permitted to ſee his ſather, if he might not 


hope to be forgiven. I went; But when Or- 
gilio heard my name, he fell into a freſh tran= | 
ſport of rage, which ended in a delirium. The | 
elfen which this incident produced upon Eu- 


genio, who waited at the end of the reet for 


ty return, cannot be deſcribed: I prevailed FE 
upon him to go back to my houſe, where lie 


ſometimes haſtily traverſed the room, ard 
ſometimes ſat fixed in a kind of ſtupid inſenſi- 
bility upon the floor. While he was in one 
of theſe fits news was brought that his father 
was dead, and had the morning after he was 
taken ill difinherited him, declaring that 
by the irfamy ot his conduct he had broke his 
heart. | 

| Eugenio heard this account without any ; 
apparent ſurprize or emotion, but could not 
be perſuades to charge his poſture, or receive | 


TN: -- 1: 15.7200 
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: any food ; till his ſpirits being quite exhauſted, 


{Jeep relieved him 2 few yours. from che ago- 


ny of his mind. 


the night on w kich kis father was buy iea, | 


he wrapped himſelf up in a dorſeman's coat 


that belongged to my ſervant, and followed the 


pres ſſiom at a diſtauce on toot.:. When the 
ceremor y was over, and the company d part- 
ed, he threw himſelf on. the grave, an 4 hi- 
= di 1 his face in the du, w opt over it in ſi- 


lence chat war interrupted only by groans. I 


who had ſollovezd hin need, did nos 
__ thitik :t prudent to intrude upon the ſolemni- 
ty of his ſorrow, till the morning dawned; 
he was ſurprizzd, and I thought ſomewhat 


ppt to ſee me; he ſuflered me, howe- 
r, to lead him aw ay, but neither of us utter 
4 a word. = | : 
He told me the next day, che 0 "Goals 
trouble me a few nights longer for a lodgit g. 


and in the mean time think of ſome means by 


which he might obtain a ſubſiſtence: he was, 


indeed, mls deſtitute, without money and 
without a profeſſion; but he made no com- 
plaint, and obſtinately refuſed all pecuniary : 


aſliſlance. | | 
In lefs than a weck afterwards, having con- 


verted his watch, his ſword, a ſnuff box, and 
ring into money, he engaged as a common 


ſailor in a private undertaking to diſcover the 


5 northwelt Lge to Ladis. 
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When he communicated this deſperate in- 
terprize, he appeared perfectly compoſed ; My 


dear friend,” ſaid he, © it has been always my 
point of honour to obey the commands of 
© Go, the prime author of my being, and the 
L *® ultimate object of my hope, at whatever 
« ri{que; and I do not repent that 1 have ſlea - 5 


dily adhercd to this principle at the expence 


of all that is valuable upon earth: I have 5 


Ai © ſuifered the loſs of fortune, of love, and of 
fame; but I have preſerved my integrity, 
sand I know that I ſhall not loſe my reward. 
To theſe I would, indeed, add the elteem, 


though not the love of Amelia. She will 8 
© hear of me as degraded and diſinherited, a 
|  T coward, a vagabond, anda fugitive; and her 


z eſteem, I think, I have ſufficient reaſon to 


give up: grief will wound her deeper than 


© contempt ; it is, therefore beſt that ſhe ſhould 


© deſpiſe me. Some of thoſe, by whom the is ö 


addreſſed, deſerve her; and I ought not to 


withhold a felicity which I cannot enjoy. I 


_ © ſhall embark to-morrow ; and your friendly 


© embrace is all the good that I expect to re- 1 


| © ceive from this country, when 1 depart ia 
< ſearch of others which are unknown. 
Jo this addreſs I was not in a condition to 
reply; and perceiving that I was overwhelmed _ 
with grief, he left me, perhaps, leſt his pur - 
poſe ſhould be ſhaken, and wy weakneſs — 5 
prove contagious. 


— 
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On the morrow I attended him to the ſhip. 


| He talked to me of indiſferznt things; and 


— 9 ! 


when we parted wrung my hand, and turned 


irom me abruptly without ſpeaking. I haſte * 


42 * , 


into the boat which waited to bring me on 
ſhore, and would not again feel the pangs of 
yelterday for all the kingdoms oi the w orld. 


Such is the friend I have loft! ſu ch is the 


man, hom the v Hrld has diigracsd for re - 
fuſing a challenge! but none who are touched 
_with pity at his misfortunes, with that he had 


Rn them WE another ae and not to 


; nan 4 man. = 


It my, per hans, . que ellianed. v. . 1 


un zht thus to have exlibitcd his Rory under 


tcigned names; or have a right to atteiwpt 
= 9 - 3 f : 1 8 
that which he forbore. My love to him, is, 


indeed, my motive: but I think my conduct 


is juſt, when I conſider, that tho? it is poſſible 
that Amelia may, by the peruſal of theſe pa- 
pers, ſuffer the moſt tender, and, therefore, 

the moſt exquiſite diltreſs, by the re- eſtabliſn- 
ment of her eſteem for him who moſt deſerves 
it; yet the world may derive new virtue, from 


the dignity which the character of Eugenio 
reflects upon his conduct: his example is trul; 


nluſtrious; and as it can ſcarce ſail to excite 


Vor. IL 
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emulation, it ought. not therefore to be con- 
| ecaled. | 


I am, 81 B, 
"ON our humble Servant, 


BENEVOLUS. 


; — — 


W . F , 


. 4 
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1 vente. ——vitem ercolue re Per ales. Virg. 


Ti ney 3 Poliſh * by uſcful art 58. i 


1 amiliartty produces nie. 14 
been long obſerved. Ihe effect of all 
external objects, however great or ſplendid, 
ceaſes with the novelty ; the courtier ſtands 
without emotion in the royal preſence ; the 
ruſtic tramples under his foot the beauties of 
the ſpring, with little attention to their colour 8 
or their fragrance; and the inhabitant of the 
coaſt darts his eye upon the immenſe diffuſion 
of waters, without awe, wonder, or terror. 
Thoſe who have paſt much of their lives in 


this great city, look upon its opulence and its 


multitudes, its extent and variety, with cold 
indifference ; but an inhabitant of the remoter 
parts of the kingdom is immediately . 
| | Fuilhed by . kind of A Eg» 


expoſe on every hand; 
_ wary burſts of admiration, to excite the mer- _ 
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buſ; 
a thonſand 


engesvour % divide is attention amorg% 
„bie * aud a wild conſuſion of 
aſtonithment and alarm. 5 5 


The attention of a new comer is s generally 5 


5 firit druck by tae multiplicity of cries that flun 
hi: m in thc i 


riment and contempt of thoſe, who miſtake 


the uſe of their eyes for effects of their under- | 


ſtanding, and contound accidental . 
wich juſt reaſoning. 


But, ſurely, theſe are ſubjeQs c on which any. 
man may without reproach employ his medi- 
tations: the innumerable occupations, among 

which the thouſands that ſwarm in the ſtreets. 


of London are diſtributed, may ſurniſh em- 


ployment to minds of every caſt, and capaci- 


ties of every degree. He that contemplates 


the extent of this wonderful city, finds it dif- 


| ficult to conceive, by what method plenty is 
maintained in our markets, 
| habitants are regularly ſupplied with the ne- 


” | ceſſaries of life; but when he examines the 
| ſhops and ware-houſes, ſees the immenſe ſtores 


of every kind of merchandite piled up for ſalz, 


and runs over all the manuſattures of art and 


products of nature, which are every where at- 
tractirg bis eye and ſolicitiag his parſe”: he 
x 3 


cets, and the variety of me :rchan-. 
diſe and manulatures which the ſhopkeepers _ 
and he is apt, by un 


and how the in- 
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will be inclined to conclude, that ſuch quan- 
; tilies cannot ealily be exhauſted, ard that part 
of mankind mu? needs Rand till for want of 
> emplc; ment, till the wares already provid. 7. 
ſhall be worn out and deſtroyed. 
As Socrates was paſſing throvgh the fair at 
Athens, and calling his eyes over the ſhops 
41.0 cuſtomers, © how many things are here,) 
ſays he, „that I do not want!” The ſame. 
ſeutiment is every moment riſing in the mind 
of him that wa ks the Arcets of London, hows 
ever inferior in philcf-phy to Socrates: be 
beholds a thouſand ſtops crouded with goods, : 
of which he can ſcarcely tell the uſe, and which, 
| therelore, he is apt to conſi der as of no va- 
lue; and, indeed, many of the arts by which 
families are ſupported, and wealth is heaped 
together, are of that minute and ſuperfluous. 
kind, which nothing but experience could e- 
vince poſſible to be proſecuted with advantage. 
and which, as the world might eaſily want, 
t could ſcarcely be expected to encourage. 
But fo it is, that cuſtom, curioſity, or wan- 
tongcſs, ſupp!i ies every art with patrons, and 
fnds purchaſers for every manufacture; the 
world is ſo adiutted, that not only bread, but 
riches may be obtained without great abilities, 
or arduous performances: the moſt unſkilfol 
and and unenlightened mind have ſuflicient 
encitzments to induilry 3 for he that is reo. 
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lutely buſy, can ſcarcely be in want. There 


is, indeed, no employment, however deſpi- 


cable, from which a man may not promite 
himſelf more than competence, when he ſees 
' thouſands and myriads raiſed to dignity, by 
: no other merit than that of contributing to 
ſupply their neigibours with the means of 
ſucking ſmoke through a tub of clay; and o- 
thers raiſing contributions upon thoſe. whoſe 
elegance diſdaius the groſſneſs of ſmoky lux. 
ury, by grinding the ſame materials into a 
poder, that may at once e gratify and impair | 


8 the ſ:nell_ 


Not only by theſe pi and modiſh rifles, . 


but by a thouſand unheeded and evaneſcent 


kiads of buſineſs, are the multitudes of this 
ciiy preſerved from idleneſs, and conſequently 
from want, In the endleſs variety of taites 
and circumſtances that diverſify mankicd, no- 


thing is ſo ſuperfluous but that ſome one de- | 


ſires it; cr ſo common, but that ſome one is 
compeiled to buy it. As nothing is uſeleſs. 
but becauſe it is in improper hands, what is 
| thrown away by one is gathered up by ano- 
ther; and the reſuſe of part of mankind fur- 
niſlies a ſubordinate claſs with the materials 
neceſſary to their ſupport. 
Wen I lock round upon thoſe who are thus. 
varicully exerting their qualifications, I can- 
not but admire the ſecpet concatenation of ſa- 


— 
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_ eizry, that links together the preat and the 
mean, the illultrious and the obſcure; and 
| conſider, with benevolent ſatisfa&tion, that no 


man, unleſs his body or mind be totally diſ- 


abled, has need to ſuffer the mortiſication of 
ſeeing himtſelf uſeleſs or burdenſome to the 


community: he that will diligently labour, in 


- whatever occupation, will deſerve the ſuſte- 
nance which he obtains, and the proteQion - 


weich he enjoys; and may lye down every 


night with the pleaſing conſciouſneſs, of ha- 
ving contributed PN to the e ot 
life. | e 


Contempt and admiratiog s are - quaiiy inci- 


| 4 to narrow minds: he whole comprehen- 
ſion can take in the whole ſubordination of 
mankind, and whoſe perſpicacity can pierce ta 
the real ſtate of things through the thin vails 


oi fortune or of faſhion, will diſcover mean- 
neſs in the higheſt Rations, and dignity in the 
incanet ; and find that no wan can become 


_ venerable but by virtue, or pres but 
by wickedneſs, | 


In the midſt of this e W no man 


ought to be ſo little influenced by example, r 
| ſo void of honeſt emulation, as to land a lazy 
ſpectator of inceſſant labour, or pleaſe himſfelf 


with the mean happineſs of a drone, while 
the active ſwarms are buzzing about him: 10 


$442 is without ſome quality, by the Cue ap- 
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plication of which he n. icht deſor ve weil of the 
world; and whoever he be that has but little 
in his power, ſhould be in haſte to do that 
little, leſt he be cont: WE 4. him Fon ca 
do nothing. e Os | 
By this "general concurrence of endcavnur:, - 
arts of every kind have been ſo long cult! va- 
ted, chat all the wants of man may bc imme- 
diately ſupplied; Idleneſs can fca-cely ſerma 
wil which ſhe may not gratily by the toil of 
others, or curiofity dream cf a toy, which the 
tt ps are not ready to aflord her. 
ilappieſs is enjoyed only in propor! ion 2.3 
ut is known; and ſuch is the {tate or foily 11 
man, that it is known only by expe rience ot 
its contrary: we who have lrg lived amid't 
the convenicncics of a toven imment! 'ty pop: 
tous, have ſcarce an idea of a place where de- 
fire cannot be pratified by money. In order 
to have a juſt ſenſe of tins habeas anda to it 
is neceſſary to have paſſed ſome time in a diſ- 
tant colony, or thoſe parts of our iſland which 
are thinly inhabited : he that has once known ; 
how many trades £very man in ſuch ſituations 
is compelicd to cxercile, with how much la- 
bour the products of natwe mult be accom- 
modated to human uſe, how long th. e loſs or 
defect of any common utenſil muit 3 endured, 
or by what aukward erpedients it muſt be ſup- 
plicd, how far mcg may Waider With uon 
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in their hands before any can fell them what 
they wiſh to buy, will know how to. rate at 
its proper value the * and caſe of a ewe 


„„ 


But that the hap ppineſs of man may „ Rill re · 
main imperfect, as wants in this place are ca- 
fily ſupplied, new wants likewiſe are eaſily 
created: every man, in ſurveying the ſhops 
of London, ſees numberleſs inſtruments and 
conveniencies, of which, while he did not 
know thein, he never felt the need; and yet, 
when uſe has made them ſamiliar, wonders . 

how lite could be ſupported without them. 
Thus it comes to pats, that our defires always 
increaſe with our poſſeſſions ; the Mg 
that ſomething remains yet unenjoyed, i . 
pairs our enjoy ment of the good before us. 


Tney who have been accuſtomed to the . | 


finement of ſcience, and multiplications of con- 
trivance, ſoon loſe their confidence in the un- 


alliited powers of nature, forget the paucitx 


of our real neceſſities, and overlook the eaſy 
methods by which they may be ſupplied. It 
were A ſpeculation worthy of a philoſophical 
mind, to examine how much is taken away 
from our native abilities, as well as add=d to 
them by artificial expedients. We are ſo ac- 
cuſtomed to give and receive aſſiſtance, that 
each of us ſingly can do little for himſelf; and 
there is ſcarce any one among us, however 
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is contracted may be his form of lifz, who docs. 


not enjoy the labcur of a thouſard artiſts. 


But a ſurvey of the various nations that in- 


habit the earth will inſormn us, that life may 


be ſupported with leſs atlitarce ; and that the 


_ dexterity, which practice enforced by neceſNy 


produces, is able to effect much dy very ſcan- 
ty weans. The nations of Mexico ard Peru 
errcted cities and temples wichcut the vie of 


iron; aud at this day the rude Indian ſopplie 


hinſeif with all the Lceefhirins of life: ſert | 
like the reſt of mankind pak. d into the world, : 


as ſoon as his parents have nurſed him up to 
tren gth, he is-to provide by his own-labour 


for his own ſupport, His fiſt care is to find | 
a ſharp flint among the rocks; with this he 
undertakes to fell the trees of the foreit ; he 


ſhades his bow, heads his arrows, builds his 


coltzge, and hollows his canoe, ald from that 


time lives in a ſtate of plenty and proſperity ; 
he is theltered from the Rorms, he fortified 


againſt beaſts of prey, he is enabled to purſue 


| che fiſu of the ſea and the deer of the moun- 


* 


tains; and as he does not tow, does not en- 


vy the happineſs of pc1ihed. nat ions, where 


geld can ſupply the V. 99 Ci ic rti' u. de ai: d ill, 
5 he whoſe laboricus anceſtiirs have made 


him rich, may Jye ſtretched upon a c- ch, and 


fee all the treaſures of all ihe clements 4; ured 


own betore kim. 
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This victare of a ſa vage life, it it ſtews how 5 
muck inditicouls may perform, ſhows likewiſe | 
how much ſociety is 10 be deſred. Though 
the perſeverance? and addreſs of the Tadian ex- 
cite our admiration, they nevertheleſs cannot 
3 him th? copvenite encies which are en- 
3 * the vagran: beggar of a civilized. 


"COUNTY : he hunts like a wild beat to ſatisfy | - 


is Fan de ; and when he lyes down to reſt 
aſter a jucceſstul chace, cannot pronounce 
lumſclt ſecure avainſ the danger of p2riſhing 
in a iew days; he is, perhaps, content with 

his condition, becauſe he knows not that a 

better is attainable by man; as he that is born 
| bliad does 29t long ſor the perception of light, 


becauſe he cannot conceive the advantages 4 


which Echt would afford him; but hunger, 
wounds, and wearineſs, are real evils, tho! he 
believes them equally incident to ali his fellow - 
creatures; and when a tempeſt compels him 
to lye flarving in his hut, he cannot juſtly be 
concluded equally happy with thoſe whom art 
his exempted from the power of chance, and 
who muke ee 2 year provice for the 
following. 8 | 
To receive and to communicate aſſiſtance, 
conſtitutes the happineſs of human liſe: man 
may indeed preſerve bl is exiſtence in ſolitude, 
but can erjoy it only in ſociety: the greateſt 
underſtanding Gf an individual, doomed 1 


. 7 i? * A]. * . N Tun ER. _=— 7 


procure 4 and clothing fer himſelt, will 


barely tvpply him wit h exgedients to keep off 
deiiirom day today; but as one of a larger 


community performing ouly his ſhare to the 


common buſineſs, be gains icifure for intellec- 


tual pleaſures, and enjoys. the : happineſs of 
reaſon and reflection. 


TT” SY 
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Niece ph dclore vol fas. © . / Ovid: 


Eow vain the joy for which our pain muſt pay. 


IT has been remarkeq that the play of brutes 
is always a mock ficrht ; and, perhaps, this 
is equally true of all the ſports that have been 85 
invented by reaſon for the amulement of man- 
kind. The celebrated games of antiquity were 
ſomething more; the conſſict was often fatal, 
and the pleaſure of the ſpectators ſeems to have 
been proportioned to the danger of the com- 
batants; nor does it appcar, that any ſport 
has been ſince contrived, which can gratify 
pure benevolence, or entertain without pro- 
dueing an oppoſition of intereſt. There are, 
indeed, many external advantages which it 
has never been thought immoral to acquire, 
though an oppoſition of intereſt is neceſſarily 
implied: advantages, which, like a ſtake at 
cards, one party can only gain by the loſs of 
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the other; ſor wealth and poverty, obſcurity 
and diftication, command and ſervitude, are 
mutually relative, and the exiſtence of each is 
by each reciprocally derived and given. 

Play, therefore, is not unlawſul, merely as 


A conteſt; nor can the pleaſure of them that 


wein, be imputed. to a criminal want of bene- 
volence in this late of imperſection, mercly 
| becauſe it is e joyed at the expence of thoſe _ 
who loſe. But as in buſineſs, it has never 
been held lawiul to circumvent thoſe whom 
we deſire to excel; ſo in play, the chance of | 
195 and gain ought to be always equal; at 
leaſt, each party thou'd be apprized of the 


force em: n yd againit him; and if then he 1 75 


plays Again n odds, no man has a rig at to 
quis his niotive, thouga a good man would 5 
decline to engage him. . 
There is, however, one ſpecies of Soren 8 
which has not been generally condemned, tha 
it is produced by an attack upon thoſe who 
have not voluntarily entered the liſts; who 
fn d themſelves buffeted in the dark. and have 
ncitber means of defence nor Poſſibility ol ad- 
vantage. 5 | 
Theſe feats are che end by the ne er- D 
rant of wirth, and known by the name of 
Frolies: under this name, indeed, many ſpe- 
cies of wanton cruelty have been practiſed, 
without incurting the inſamy, or raiſing the 
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indignation which they deſerve; and it is ex- 
N tremely difficult to fix upon any certain crite- 
rion, by which ſrolics may be diltinguiſhed 
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into criminal and innocent. 


If we could diſ- 


cern effects while they are involved in their 
cauſes, and aſcertain every remote conſequence 
at our own actions, perhaps theſe ſallies might 
be allowed under the ſame reflriftions as rail - 
lery : the falſe alarms and ridiculous diſtreſs 


into which others are betrayed to make us 
ſport, ſhould be ſuch only as will be ſubjects 


of merriment even to the ſufferer when they 
are paſt, and remembered neither with reſent- 
ment nor regret: but as every action may pro- 
duce effects over which human power has no 
- influence, and which human ſ:gzci:7 cannot 


{-reſee ; we ſhould not lightly vant to the 


verge of evi. nor ſtrike at others though with 
a reed, leſt like the rod of Moſes it become a 


ſerpent in our hands. 


During the hard froſt i in the 1 year MDCCXL, 1 


ſour young gentlemen of conſiderable rank 
rode into an inn, near one of the principal 


avenues to this city, at eleven o'clock at night, 
without any attendant; and having expreſſed 


uncommon concern about their horſes, and 
over looked the proviſion that was made for 


them, called for a room; ordering wine and 


tobacco to be brought in, and declaring, that 


as they were to ſet out very early in the morn- 
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ing, it was not worth while to go to bed. Be- 5 
fore the waiter returned, each of them had 
laid a pocket piſtol upon the table, Which, 
u hen he entered, they appeared to be very ſo- 
licitous to conceal, and ſhewed ſome conſuſion 
at the ſurprize. They perceived with great 
ſatisſaction, that the fellow was alarmed at 
his diſcovery; and having upon various pre- 
tences, called him often into the room, one 
of them contrived to pull out a maſk with his 
| handkerchief from the pocket of a horſemau's 
coat. They diſcourſed in dark and ambiguous 
terms, affected a buſy and anxious circumſpec · 
tion, urged the man often to drink, and ſeem- 
ed deſirous to render him ſubſervient to ſome 
puer Shich they were unwilling to diſcover. 
They endeavoured to conciliate his good-will, 
by extravagant commendations of his dexteri - 
ty and diligence, and encouraged him to fa · 
iniliarity, by aſking him many queſtions: hae 
was, however, ſtill cautious and reſerved; | 
one of them, thereſore, pretending to have | 
| known his mother, put a crown into his hand, 
and ſoon after took an opportunity to aſk him 
at what hour a ſtage- coach, the paſſengers of 
which they intended to Humbug, ſet out in 
che morning, whether it was full, and if it | 
was attended with a guard. | 
The man was now confirmed in his ſaſpi- 


_ cions; and though he had accepted the bribe. 


1 
0 
of 


0 
. 
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reſolved to diſcover the ſecret. Having eva- 
_ ded the queſtions with as much art as he could, 

he went to his maſter, Mr Spixgnt, who was 
then in bed, and — n with what | > 


he had obſerved. 


Mr Spiggot immediately got up, ad held: a 
conſultation with his wife what was to be 
done. She adviled immediately to ſend for 
the conſtable with proper aſſiſtants, and ſecure 
them: but he conſidered, that as this would 
probably prevent a robbery, it would deprive 
him of an opportunity to gain a very conſider- 
able ſum, which he would become iutitled to 
upon their conviction, if he could apprehend 
them after the fact; he, therefore, very pru- 
dently called up four or five of the oſtlers that 
| belonged to the yard, and having communi- 
cated his ſuſpicions and deſign, engaged them 
to enliſt under his command as an eſcort to 
the coach, and to watch the motions of the 
highwaymen as he ſhould direct. But mine 
hoſt alſo wiſely conſidering, that this expedi- 
tion would be attended with certain expence, 
and that the profit which he hoped was con- 
tingent, acquainted the paſſengers with their 
danger, and propoſed that a guard ihould be 
hired by a voluntary contribution; a propo- 
- ſal, to which, upon a ſight of the rubbers thro” 
the window, they readily agreed. Spiggot 
was now r ſecured againſt pecuniary loſs at all 


5:3 - 
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| even: 28, and about three o clock the knights ot 
the irolic with infinite ſatisfaction beheld five 


paijengers, among whom there was but one 


gentleman, ſtep into the coach with the aſpect 


of cricainals going to extemtion3 and ener 
the ſignificant ſigns which paſſed between them 
and the landlord, concerning the . 


taken ſor their defence. 


As ſoon as the coach was gone 2, the ſap- | 

poſed highwaymen paid their reckoning in great 

| haſte, and called for their horſes : care had al - 
ready been taken to ſaddle them; for it was 


not Mr Spiggot's deſire that the adventurers 


ſhould go tar before they executed their pur- 
peſe; and as ſoon as they departed, he prepa- 
red to follow them with his poſſe. He was, 


indeed, greatly ſurprized to ſee, that they 
turned the contrary way when they went out 


of the inn-yard ; but he ſuppoſed they might 
chuſe to take a ſmall circuit to prevent ſuſpi - 

cion, as they might eaſily overtake the coach 
whenever they would; he determined, howe - 


ver, to keep behind them; and therefore, in- 


ſtead of going aſter the coach; followed them 
at a diſtance, till to his utter diſappointment 
he ſaw them periiſt in a different rout, and at 
length turn into an inn in Piccadilly, where 
ſeveral ſervants in livery #ppeared to have 


been waiting ſor them, and where his curioſity. 


Vas ſoon gratificd with their characters and 5 


| their names. 
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In the mean time the coach proceed:d in its 
Journey. The panic of the paſſcngers increa- 
ſed upon perceiving that the guard which they 
| had hired did not come up; and they began 
ff to accuſe Spiggot, of having betrayed them to 
dhe robbers for a ſhare of the booty: they 
| could not help lo- king every moment from 
the window, though it was ſo dark that a wag- | 
gon could not have been ſeen at the diltance 
of twenty yards: every tree was miſtaken ſor 
a man and horſe, the noiſe of the vehicle in 
_ which they rode was believed to be the tramp- 
ling of purſuers, and they expected every mo- 
ment to hear the coachman commanded to 
ſtop, and to ſee a piſtol thruſt in among them 
with the dreadful uno, b: Deliver your 
„ e 10 
W "R mW far the diſtreſs, bewerer great and i 
unmerited, will be deemed ridiculous; the 


ſufferers will appear to have ingeniouſly tor. 
-| mented themſelves, by the ſagacity with 
| Which they reaſoned from appearances intend- 


ed to deceive them, and their ſolicitude to 
prevent miſchieſs which none would attempt. 
But it happened, that when the coach had 
got about two miles out of town, it was over- 
taken by a horſeman who rode very hard, and 
called out with great eagerneſs to the driver 
to ſtop : this incident among perſons who had 
: 3 perpetual ba and arm 


* * o 
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— 
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from the moment they ſet out, produced a pro- 
portionate effect. The wife of the gentleman 

was ſo terrified, that ſhe ſunk down from her 

* feat; and he was ſo much convinced of his 
danger, fo touched at her diſtreſs, and ſo in- 
cenſed againſt the ruffian who had produced it, 
that without uttering a word he drew a piſtol 

| from his pocket, and ſeeing the man parley 

with the coachman, who had now ſtopped his 
horſes he ſhot him dead upon the ſpot. 

The man, however, who had thus {allen the 
victim of a frolic, was ſoon known to be the 
| ſervant of a lady who had paid earneſt for 

the vacant place in the ſtage ; and having by * 

| ſome accident been delayed till it was ft — 

out, had followed it in a hackney coach, and 
Tent him before her to detain it till the came up. 
Here the ridicule is at an end; and we are 

ſurpriſed that we did not ſooner reflect, tat 
the company had ſufficient cauſe for their fear 
and their precaution, and that the ſrolic was 
nothing more than a lie, which it would have 

deen folly not to . and eee, to 

: diſregard. 
| The next day, while the Docks were enter- 
taining a polite circle at White's with an ac- 
count of the farce they had played the night 

beſore, news arrived of the cataſtrophe. A ſud- 
den confuſion covered every countenance z 
and they remained ſome time ſilent, looking 
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| apon eachother, mutually accuſed, reproached, 
and condemned. 1 

This ſavourable moment was improved by 


a gentleman, w who, though ſometimes teen in 
that aſſembly, is yet eminent for his humanity 


and his. A man,“ ſaid he, who ſound | 


© himſelf bew ildered in the intricacies of a la- 
_ © byrinth, when the ſun was going down, would 
© think himſelt happy, if a clue ſhould be put 
into his hand by which he might be led out 
C in ſafety : he would not, ſurely, quit it for a 
moment, becauſe it might poſſibly be reco- 
vered; and if he did, would be in perpetua! 
danger of tumbling upon ſome other wan- 
derer, and bringing a common calamity 
© upon both. In the maze of lite we are often 
© bewildered, and darkneſs and danger ſur- 
around us: but every one may at lealt ſecure 
« conſcience againſt the power of accident, by 
«© adhering inviolably to that rule, by which we 
« are enjoined to abltain even from the ap- 
« pharances of evil. 5 
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Numb. 69. Tueſday, Fuly 3, 1753. 
Fere libenter homines id quod 7 chunt credunt. Cacſar. 
Jon willingly . what 5 wiſh to be true. 


'ULLY has long. ago l that no 


man, however weakened by long lite, is 


ſo conſcious of his own decrepitude, as not to 


imagine that he may yet hold his lation in 
the world tor another year. 


Ot the truth ot this reaark every day fur-. 


 Tiſlies new confirmation: there is no time of 
life, in which men for the moſt part ſeem leſs 
to expect the ſtroke of death, than when every 


other eye ſees it impending ; or are more buſy 


in providing for another year; than when it 
1s plain to all but themſelves, that at another 
year they cannot arrive. Though every ſune- 
ral that paſſes before their eyes evinces the 


deceitſulneſs of ſuch expectations, ſince every 
man who is borne to the grave thought him 
ſelf equally certain of living at leaſt to the next 
year ; the ſurviver ſtill continues to flatter 
himſelf, and is never at a loſs for ſome reaſon 
why his life ſhould be protracted, and the vo- 
racity of death continue to be | pacified with 
ſome other prey. 
But this is 3 one of the iunnmerable ar · 


tifices practiſed in the univerſal conſpiracy of 
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; mankind againſt tnemſelves; L e ery age and p 


very condition indulies ſatme darling fallacy z. 
every man amnſe. vintelt with projets which 
he knows to be im provable, and which, there- 
fore, he reſolves to prriue without daring; to 
examine them. Whatever any man ardertly 
deſires he very readily. believes that he ſhall 
ſome time attuin : he whole i: *cmperance has 
overwaelmed him with di eaſes, while he lan- 
guiſhes in the ſpring, expects vigour and re · 


| | | . 4 | 
_ covery from the ſummer ſun; and nile he 


melts away in the ſummer, transfers his hopes 


to the troſts of winter: he that gazes upon 


elegance or pleaſure, which want of money 
hinders him ſrom imitating or partaking, com- 
forts himſelf that the time of diſtreſs will ſoon 


be at an end, and that every day brings him 


nearer to a {tate of happineſs; tho' he knows 
it has paſſed not only without acquiſition of 


advantage, but perhaps without endeavours 


after it, in the formation of ſchemes that can · 
not be executed, and in the contemplation of 


proſpects, which cannot be approached. 


Such is the general dream in which we all. 
flumber out our time : every man thinks the 


day coming, in which he ſhal} be gratified with 


all his withes, in which he ſhall leave all thoſe 


competitors behind, who are now rcjoicing; 
like himſelf in the expectation of victciy ; the 
day is always coming to the ſervile in wich 
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they ſhall be powerful, to the obſcure, in which 


” they ſhall be eminent, and to the deformed 1 in 


which they ſhall be beautiful. 


If any of my readers has locked with ſo *. | 
tle attention on the world about him, as to 


imagine this repreſentation exaggerated beyond 
Probability, let him reflect a little upon his 


acu n lite ; let him conſider what were his hopes 
and proſpects ten years ago, and what addi- 


tions he then expected to be made by ten years 


to his happineſs : thoſe years are now elapſed; 
have they made good the promiſe that was ex- 
torted from them, have they advanced his 
fortune, enlarged his knowledge, or reformed 
Eis conduct, to the degree that was once ex- 
pedted? I am afraid, every man that recol - 
lects his hopes, muſt confeſs his diſappointment; 
and own that day has glided unprofitably af- 
ter day, and that he is ſtill at the ſame diſtance _ 


from the point of happineſs. 


With what conſolations ean thoſe, who have 6 
- thus miſcarried in their chief deſign, elude 


the memory of their ill ſucceſs ? with what a- 


muſements can they pacify their diſcortent, 
after the loſs of ſo large a portion of Jife ? they 
can give themſelves np again to the ſame de- 


luſions, they can form new ſchemes of airy 


gratifications, and fix another period of felici · 
ty; they can again reſolve to truſt the promiſe 
which they know will bz broken, they can 


; 
| 


— 
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walk in a circle with their eyes ſhut, and per- 


ſuade themſelves to think that yt go for. | 
ward. 


2793 


Of every great and complicncd event, part 


depends upon cauſes out of our power, and 


part mult be effected by vigour and perſeve- 
rance. 


With regard to that which is ſtiled in 


common language the work of chance, men 
will always find feaſons for confidence or diſ- 
truſt according to their different tempers or 


inclinations; and he that has been long ac- 


cuſtomed to pleaſe himſelf with poſſibilities of 


| fortuitous happineſs, will not eaſily or willing— : 
ly be reclaimed from his millake. 


 feRs of human induſtry and {kill are more ea- 
ſily ſubjected to calculation: whatever can be 


But tlie eſ- 


completed in a year is diviſible into parts, of 
which each may be performed in the compaſs 


==; a day ; he, therelore, that has paſſed the | | 
day without attention to the taik aſügned him, 
may be certain that the lapſe of life has brought 
him no nearer to his object; for whatever idle- 
neſs may expect from time, its produce will 


be only in proportion to the diligence with 


| which it has been uſed. He that floats lazily | 
down the ſtream, in purſuit of ſomething borne 


along by the ſame current, will find himſelf” 


indeed move forward; but unleſs he lays his 


hand to the oar, and increaſcs his ſpeed by 


his own labour, muſt be always at the ſame | 


_ diſtance from that which he | is following. 


| bound. | ff 
We are all cendy to bee that belief f 
ought to be proportioned to evidence or pro- 
bability: let any man, therefore, compare the 
number of thoſe who have been thus ſavoured 
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Tt here have happened in every age ſome 
contingencies of unexpected and undeſerved 
ſucceſs, by which thoſe who are determined to 15 
believe whatever favours their inclinations, 


have been encouraged to delight themſelves 


with future advantages; they ſupport confi- 
dence by conſiderations, of which the only 
proper uſe is to chace away deſpair : it is e - 
quaily abſurd to fit dowa in idleneſs becauſe 
Jome have been enriched without labour, as 
to leap a precipice becauſe ſome have fallen 
and eſcaped with life, or to put to ſea in a 
ſtorm becauſe ſome have been driven from a 


wreck __ the 5 to which they were 


by fortune, and of thoſe who have failed of 


their expectations, and he will eaſily deter - 
mine, with what juſtneſs he has regiſtered him- 


ſelf in the lucky catalogue. 


But there is no need on theſe occaſions for 
deep i1:quiries or laborious calculations there 
is à far eaſier method of diſtinguiſhing the 
hopes of ſolly from thoſe of reaſon, of finding 

the difference between proſpects that exiſt be- 
fore the eyes, and thoſe that are only painted 
on a ſond imagination. Tom Drowſy had 
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accuſtomed himſelf to compute the profit of 2 
darling project, till he had no longer any 5 
doubt of its ſucceſs; it was at laſt matured by 
cloſe conſideration, all the meaſures were ac- 
curately adjuſted, and he wanted only five 
hundred pounds to become maſter of a fortune 
that might be envied by a director of a tra- 
ding company. Tom was generous and prate- 
ful, and was reſolved to recompence this ſmall 
aſſiſtance with an ample fortune: he, there- 


fore, deliberated for a time, to whom amongſt. 


his friends he ſhould declare his neceſſities ; 
not that he ſuſpected a refuſal, b becauſe he 
could not ſuddenly determine which of them 
would make the belt uſe of riches, and was, 
thereſore, moſt worthy of his favour. At laſt 
| his choice was ſettled ; and knowing that in 
order to borrow he muſt ſhew the probability 


of repayment, he prepared for a minute and 


copious explanation of his project. But here 
the golden dream was at an end: he ſoon diſ- 
covered the impoſlibility of impeſing upon o- 
| thers, the notions by which he had ſo long 
impoſed upon himſelf ; which way ſoever he 


turned his thoughts, impoſſibility and abſur- 


dity aroſe in oppoſition on every ſide; even 

credulity and prejudice were at laſt forced to 

give way, and he grew aſhamed of crediting 

| hirnſelf what ſhame would not ſuffer him to 
communicate to er. 5 


Vor. II. 4+ Aa 
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To this teſt let every man bring his imagi- 
nations, before they have been too long pre - 

dominant in his mind. Whatever is true will 

bear to be related, whatever is rational wil! 
endure to be explained: but when we delight 

to brood in ſecret over future happineſs, and 
ſilently to employ our meditations upon ſchemes 
of which we are conſcious that the bare men- 
| tion would expoſe us to deriſion and con- 
tempt; we ſhould then remember, that we are 

cheating ourſelves by voluntary deluſions ; | 
and giving up to the unreal mockeries of fan- 
cy, thoſe Hours in which ſolid advantages | 
might be attained by & ſober thought a and ration- 

al aſliduity. . 
| There is, indeed, fo little certainty in bu- 
man affairs, that the moſt cautious and ſevere 
examiner may be allowed to indulge ſome hopes, 1 

which he cannot prove to be much favoured 
by probability: ſince after his utmoſt endea- 
vours to aſcertain events, he muſt often leave 
the iſſue in the hands of chance. And ſo ſcan- 

ty is our preſent allowance of happineſs, that 

in many ſituations life could ſcarcely be ſup- 

ported, if hope were not allowed to relieve the 
| preſent hour by pleaſures borrowed from fu - 


rurity ; and re-animate the languor of dejec- 


tion to new efforts, by pointing to diſtant re- 


gions of felicity, which yet no reſolution or 


| perſever ance ſhall ever reach. 
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But theſe, like all other cordials, though 


they may invigorate in a ſmall quantity, in- 
toxicate in a greater; theſe pleaiures, like the 
relt, are lawful only in certain circumſtances, 
and to certain degrees ; they may be uſetul in 
a due ſubſerviency to nobler purpoſes, but be 
dome dangerous and deitraftive, when once 
they gain the aſcendant in the heart: to ſoothe 
the mind to tranquility by hope, even when 
that hope is likely to deceive us, may be ſome- 
times uſeful ; but to Jull our faculties in a le- 
thargy, is poor and deſpicable. | . 
| Vices and errors are differently modified, 85 
according to the ſtate of the minds to which 
they are incident: to indulge hope beyond the 
warrant of reaſon, is the failure alike of mean 
and elevated underſtandings ; but its founda- 
tion and its effects are totally different: the 
man of high courage and great abilities, ts 


apt to place too much confidence in himſelf, 


and to expect from a vigorous exertion of his 
powers more than ſpirit or diligence can at- 
' tain; between him and his with he tees ob- 
ſtacles indeed, but he expects to overleap os 
break them; his mitakea ardour hurries him 
forward; and though perbaps he miſſes his 
end, he nevertheleſs obtains ſome collateral 
good, and periorms ſomething vſetul to man- 
5 kind, and honourable to hiimſeif. 
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The drone of timidity preſumes likewiſe to 
Hope, but without ground and without conſe- 
quence; the bliſs with which he ſolaces his 
Hours, he always expects from others, though 
very often he knows not from whom; he folds. 
his arms about him, and fits in expectation of ; 
ſome revolution in the ſtate that thall raiſe him 
10 greatneſs, or ſome golden ſhower that ſhall 
| load him with wealth; he dozes away the day 
in muling upon the morrow ; and at the end 
of life is rouzed from his dream, only to diſ- 


cover that the time of action is paſt, and that 


be can now ſhew his . — by . 
: tance. 1 | TP 


r 


; Numb. 70. Saturday, Fuly 7. 1753. 


virtus, repulſe neſcia ſordide, 

Tntaminatis fulget bonoribus 5 

Nec fumit aut ponit ſecures, ? 
Ai bitrio popularis auræ. | Hor. 

Stranger to folly and to fear, 
With pute untainted honour bright, 

' Virtue diſdains to lend an ear | 

Wl 0 the mad people's ſenſe of right. 


Mr Abts ie 
AM the perſon whom your correſpondent 


Benevolus has thought fit to mention by 
the name of Agreſtis, There are ſome parti - | 
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ceulars in my character, which, perhaps, he 


has miſtaken: but I love plain dealing; and 
as he did not intend to flatter me, I forgive 
him: perhaps my heart is as warn as ano- 
ther's, and I am no ſtranger to any principles 
that would lead a man to a handſome thing. 
But to the point. I approve your publiſning 
the ſtory of Eugenio; and I am determined 
the world ſhall not loſe the ſequel of it, in 
which you are more concerned than | perhaps 


you may imagine. 


| You muſt know, Sir, that I had blurred. 
my girl to go moping about of late more than 
common; though ia truth the has been ſome - 
what grave ever ſince lhe diſmiſſed Ventoſus. 

I was determined to keep an eye upon her ; 


2 and ſo watching her pretty cloſely, I catched 


her laſt Saturday was ſe anight almoſt drown - 

ed in tears with your paper in her hand. . 
laid hold of it in an inſtant, and putting on 
my ſpectacles began to read, with a ſhrewd 
ſuſpicion that I ſhould find out a ſecret. Her 

_ paſſion of crying Rill increaſed: and when 1 


had looked here and there in the paper, I was 


convinced that ſhe was by ſome means deeply 


intereſted in the ſtory, which, indeed, ap- 
peared to me to bs full of mistortune. Ta 


ſhort, I preſſed her ſo home upon the ſubject, 
that ſhe put the other two papers into my 
| hand, and n me who were meant by the 


2 
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names, I began to read with great eagerneſs; 


though, to confeſs a truth, I could ſcarce ſee 
the three laſt pages. Odds my life thinks I, 


what an honeſt fellow this Eugenio is! and 


leering up at my girl, I thought I never ſaw _ 
her look ſo like her mother before. I took her 
about the neck and Kiſſed her; but I did not 


tell her what I had in my head: however, to 
encourage her, I bid her be a good child; 
and inſtantly ordering my coach, I went di- 


rectly to Benevolus, of whom I inquired the 
ſhip's name on board of which Eugenio was 


f embarked, and when ſhe ſailed. The doctor, 


| whether he gueſſed at my intention or not, 
looked as if he would have leaped out of his 
ſkin, and told me, with a kind of wild eager- 
neſs, that the veſſel having met with an acci- 
dent in going out was put back, and * lay . 


35 in the river near Graveſend. 


With this intelligence I returned to my 
| daughter, and told her my mind. Emmy,“ 
ſays I, * the Captain was always in my opi- 
nion a worthy man; and when I had reaſon 
© to believe yon liked him, I did not reſolve. 


4 to part you becauſe he was without a title or 
an ettate, but becauſe I could not be recon- 


| * ciled to his profeſfion. 1 was determined. 


you ſhould never marry a cockade, and car- 


| * ry a knapſack; and if he had been a general 
© officer, I would have preterred an honeſt ci 


ET 


. 
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| © tizen, who Encourages trade and navigation, 
' © before him. Beſides, I was angry that you 


* ſhould hold a private correſpondence, and 
| © think to carry your point without me: but 


« you were greatly miſrepreſented ; ſo was the 
Captain: he has gallantly removed all my 


* objeQions at once, he is not now in the ar- 
= my, nor has he ever attempted to ſubvert 


my authority; he is a true heart, and I fee! 
that I love him as my ſon. He is ſtill with- 

© in reach, and you ſhall this moment write to 
© him with your own hand, and tell him, that 


I fay he ſhall be your huſband. I have mo- 
- * ney enough ſor you both; and if I pleaſe, 
lu can make him a lord.“ The poor child 
Fat with her handkerchief up to her eyes 
while I was ſpeaking, and I did not imme- 


diately perceive, that, upon hearing the Cap- 


| tain was not gone, ſhe had fainted. We could 

ſcarce keep life in her for above two hours; 
but at laſt ſhe a little recovered her ſpirits, 

: and brought me ns —"— billet: = 


b To Evo. 
8 I R. 


M Y dear papa commands me to intreats 
"> that you wouid immediately come on 


ſh e. and from this hour conſider ais houſe 


9 xs your Own, He is greatly affected with | 
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© the tory of your generoſity and diſtreſs, 
© which he has juſt learnt by an accident which 


© T cannot now communicate; and he is de- 


| tern ined to make you his wy without pre · 


I judice to, 
= 81 R, your humble K 


*AMELIA” | 


When 1 had peruſed this . 6 Pſhaw,” 
ſays I, put affectionate at the end of it, or 


| * elſe he wont come now.“ This made her 


| ſmile. I wasd glad to ſee her look chearful ; 
and having with ſome difficulty procured the 
Proper addition, I diſpatched the letter in- 
ſtantly by my own ſervant on horſeback, and 
ordered a light chariot and four to follow him, 
and take up Eugenio's friend the doctor by 
the way. I will not tell you, Sir, how Eu- 
genio, as he is called, behaved upon the re- 
ceipt of this letter: it is enough, that in about 
eight hours he arrived with his friend at my 
houſe; neither will I tell you how the lovers 
| behaved when they met; it is enough, that 
they are to be married next Thurſday. I add 
_ ſome particulars for your private inſpection in 


the poſtſcript, that you may give us your com- 
pany at the wedding. I dare ſay you will 


fſhare the happineſs of which you have been 
dhe inſtrument; and 1 allure you, that you 


— ——— — 
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Will be extremely welcome to the company, but : 
1 none more — to, : 


Your's hear uly, | 
: AGR ESTIS. 


Iam extremely oblived: to Agretlis for his 


poltſcript, but yet more for his letter; which, 


if | may be allowed to judge by its effect, is | 
the molt eloquent performance I ever read; 


its excellence, I am perſuad'd, will be uni- 
verſally acknowledged, becauſe it will be felt. 
Do. ſhall, however, add ſome remarks, which, 
perhaps, may not occur to every wind, as 
every mind has not W 4 a habit af 2995s 


lation. 


RE Eee heroic. perſeverence in virtue, 
though it appeared to preclude all his hopes 
ol temporal advantage, yet eventually fulfilled _ 
them. If he had with leſs generoſity engaged 

in a clandeſtine love, either he would have 
| forfeited the eſteem of Amelia, or ſhe would 
- have incurred the reſentment of her father 3 

if he had ſucceeded to the remains of his pa- 
| ternal eftate, ke might (til have been ſuſpeQ- 
eld by Agretlis: and if he had continued in 


the army, however preferred, * would (Quill 
dave been diſapproved. 
= Fs . i remote cc eenfequencer could | 
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de diſcovered by human foreſight, we ſhould 
ſee the wiſdom and the kindneſs of Divine 
| Preſcription 3 we ſhould ſee, that the precepts 
Which we are now urged to neglect by our de- 
| fire of happineſs, were given to prevent our 
being precipitated by error into miſery; at 
- leaſt, it would appear, that if ſome immedi- 


te advantage i is gained by the individual, an 


equivalent loſs is ſuſtained by ſociety ; and as 
ſociety is only an aggregation of individuals, 
be who ſeeks his own advantage at the ex- 


pence of ſociety, cannot long be exempted 


from the general calamity which he contributes : 
to produce. | 


Such is the nec. ſary nee Goa of 3 : 


laws, that many private injuries are perpetra- 
ted of which they take no cognizance : but if 
the le were allowed to be punithed by the indi- 
vidual agaiuſt whom they are comnitied, eve- 
ry man would be judge and executioner in his 
own cauſe, and univerſal anarchy would im- 
mediately follow. The laws, therefore, by 
which this practice is prohibited, ought to be 
held more ſacred than any other: and the vio- 
lation of them is ſo far from being neceſſary 
do prevent an imputation of cowardice, that 
they are enforced, even among thoſe in whom. 
cowardice is puniſhed with death; by the fol- 


3 clauſe in the nineteenth Artie of 


— — — — 
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Nor ſhall any officer or ſoldier upbraid 
u another for refuſing a challenge; ſince, ac- 
© cording to theſe our orders, they do but the 
Duty of Soldiers, who ought to ſubject them - 
_ © ſelves to diſcipline: and we do acquit ad  _ | 
« diſcharge all men who have quarrels offered. 
© or challenges ſent to them, of all diſgrace or 
© opinion of diſadvantage in their obedience 
© hereunto : and whoever {ſhall upbraid them, 3 
or offend in this caſe, ſhall be 3 a a . 5 1 
1 Challenger. f 
It is to be preſumed, that of this clauſe no 
gentleman i in the army is ignorant; and thoſe, 
who by the arrogance of their folly labour to 
render it ineffectual, ſhould, as enemies to their __— | 
„ Country, be driven out of it wich deteliation 0 | * 
OT. and * 3 4 
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